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Wutte the following contemporaneous exposition does not 
undertake to give an exhaustive history of the subjects with 
which it deals, but presents rather, a compilation of historic 
materials, it is thought it may possess an interest and an atmos- 
phere of its own that may commend it to public notice. It 
especially treats of the course of pnblic events in this country, 
bearing on the questions of disunion and slavery, during the ten 
or eleven years immediately preceding the civil war. It offers 
a picture of the strenuous exertions of the slaveholders to annex 
Cuba and to plant slavery in the Territories, or, failing in that, 
to accomplish secession ; and of the equally determined efforts of 
the people of the Free States to prevent the execution of those 
purposes. 

The leading men of the country, with their vivid hopes, fears, 
and designs, all pass in rapid review before the reader. The par- 
ties engaged in that great struggle are here brought face to face, 
and their statements, arguments, objects, and methods are, it is 
believed, delineated with sufficient distinctness to show the pro- 
gress of the great question involved, through the several years 
during which the controversy was carried on. 

We must observe that this record is drawn from a great mass 
of material, which it has been necessary to sift and greatly 
abridge, in order to bring the work within reasonable compass. 
The reader will require this explanation in order to understand 
some of the private correspondence, which refers to events and 
discussions then taking place, but not herein recorded. Many of 
the topics thus referred to, not being germane to our present 
purpose, have been set aside, and nowhere appear in the text. 


X1V PREFACE. 


The period covered by the following pages being one of deep 
historical interest and importance, must always attract a large 
share of public attention. It will always be memorable as the 
era of the last argumentative and legislative struggle on the part 
of the slave-holding statesmen, and that in which the advocates 
of African slavery received their death-blow after a contest in 
the national councils of near half a century. 

Tt will be evident to the reader that much of the following 
matter, with the exception of the private letters, which now first 
see the light, has already been laid before a wide circle of read- 
ers in the Vew York Tribune during the period of its largest 
circulation. That paper, under Mr. Greeley, was the great anti- 
slavery journal of the period, and at that time the spokesman 
of the most numerous and determined body of men ever associ- 
ated for public purposes in the United States. 

Of the private correspondence, we wish to remark that it is 
presented as it was written. A more rigid rule would have 
excluded some of its personal features; but it was thought best 
to preserve the individuality and local coloring by allowing the 
letters to stand as originally composed. 

The sentiments expressed in the following extract from a 
cotemporary journal, the Vew York Times, we trust may find 
an echo in the public mind : 

“ And now that all of the great anti-slavery leaders in Con- 
gress have gone ; their services, their sacrifices, and their heroism 
may be recalled, to the exceeding profit of their survivors and 
successors. They perfected a great work for humanity—a work 
which the world may long regard with admiration. They 
stemmed the rising tide of human slavery in the republic. They 
resisted the encroachments of an odious barbarism. They de- 


served well of their country, and they have left a valuable legacy 
te the human race.”’ 


FIRST BLOWS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


A CONTEMPORANEOUS EXPOSITION. 


1850. 


WILL THE PLAN OF DISUNION WORK ? 
[From the Boston Courier.] 


WASHINGTON, January 15, 1850. 

Wut the plan of disunion work? What will it accomplish ? 
It can neither prevent slavery in the Territories, nor pre- 
vent emancipation in the District of Columbia. Yet these 
two objects are what the South is driving at, and is in arms 
to accomplish. If disunion takes place, it will be because the 
South secedes. But she will leave the District of Colum- 
bia behind her, and the Territories behind her. They belong 
to the existing States and government. The new Southern 
nation must be limited to the points of secession. The pres- 
ent designs of the North, then, namely, to maintain freedom 
in the Territories, and to abolish slavery in the District, will not 
be frustrated by disunion. The secession of the slave States will 
only the more quickly precipitate both events. What, then, 
will the South gain by a rupture of existing relations? Certainly 
neither of the objects for which she professes to be now striving. 
One other result she longs for, namely, freedom from agitation. 
But will disunion secure her this? Agitation is electric, atmos- 
pheric, imponderable. It is incapable of suppression, incapable 
of restraint. It. will go where the winds go. If every inch of 
the line which shall surround and mark the borders of the new 
confederacy, shall have a glistening bayonet planted upon it, 
pointing defiantly outward against all the world, and resting 
upon a living wall of defence, they will not keep out agitation. 
It will still enter, penetrate, and permeate all within. The 
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spirit of freedom, that universal perturbator, seeks forbidden 
ground, and there forever continues its restless wanderings and 
agitations, impalpable and invisible. The South will not gain 
tranquillity, then, on the subject of slavery, by disunion. Her 
legislators might, however, escape to some extent the irritation 
to which they say they are constantly subjected in consequence 
of sitting together in council with men in whom belligerent 
propagandism is an active principle, and who consider it their 
especial mission and foreordained destiny to announce freedom 
and denounce slavery. But this trivial matter of personal com- 
fort is really a very small affair to be thrown into the scale 
against the wholesome influences which bless not only us, but 
the world, through our national unity, and the substantial advan- 
tages which attach to every man of the country while he remains 
a citizen of the great, united American republic. To dissolve 
the Union for such a cause would be as great a folly as to ampu- 
tate a leg to get rid of a corn. 

But if it be alleged by the South that it is future aggressions 
to which they are looking, and that if the Union continues the 
North will not stop with her Wilmot provisoism, or the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, but will proceed to strike 
at slavery in the States, it is answer enough to say that for slavery 
in the States the North has no responsibility and no remedy, and 
that if it were ever so much disposed, it could no more practically 
interfere with slavery there than it can now prevent its colored 
citizens from being whipped into jail on their arrival in Southern 
ports ; and who, failing to foot the bills of their own unlawful 
incarceration, are themselves sold into slavery to the highest 
bidder. No ; the South can, and does, and will continue to guard 
her peculiar institution most effectually while in the Union. She 
has no need to go out todo it. And, in our view, it is a most ex- 
traordinary spectacle, for which no unprejudiced mind can divine 
any good reason, to find her legislators indulging in such parox- 
ysms of wrath, and wielding the terrors of disunion, because the 
North insists upon freedom in the Territories and freedom in the 
District. They might well be excused for resistance by their 
speeches and their votes, but the constitutional authority to do 
both being clear to every man of common understanding, it seems 
preposterous to threaten to tear down the pillars of the govern- 
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ment in case it is exercised. There is really nothing but what is 
perfectly natural and perfectly proper on the part of the North 
in what it claims of its representatives on these two points. 

For the plain reasons, therefore, that the North does not pro- 
pose or desire to interfere with slavery in the States, and that in the 
eye of God and man, in view of the intelligent opinions of a past 
age, and the advancing civilization of the present generation, it de- 
mands nothing unreasonable in desiring the continuance of free- 
dom in Territories (which, if it be not continued, would have 
been a thousand times better off under the stolid barbarism of 
Mexico), we say, that in demanding freedom for them, and free- 
dom in the capital of the republic, there being nothing unreason- 
able, and that dissolution will not prevent freedom in either, we 
come to the conclusion that the plan of disunion will not work ; 
and this conclusion, it will be seen, rests upon considerations 
which appeal with as much force to Southern as to Northern 
men, and is entirely aside from any considerations connected 
with the inherent and insurmountable difficulties of carrying out 
a plan of secession, even if there were good reasons for its being 
attempted. We havea right, then, to conclude that the judg- 
ment of the South will, in the last resort, pronounce against the 
plan of disunion as a remedy for the grievances of which they 
complain. 

But if these considerations, placing the matter, as we think 
they do, upon a perfectly just and stable foundation, taken with 
the fact that the North is not amenable to the charge of any 
desire to vex or exasperate the South, or to do her any injustice, 
and that, to no undistorted vision does the South appear wounded, 
either in dignity or honor, in submitting to the operation of 
clearly constitutional laws ; if these considerations are not suffi- 
cient to restrain the fiery impetuosity of her people from plung- 
ing into the fatal gulf of disunion—there still remain those of a 
more stringent character to deter them from such a step. 

Among the numerous practical difficulties which beset the 
whole plan of separation, we shall only allude to one, which, in 
any supposable division between the free and slave States, presents 
an obstacle which seems to defy removal. Thisis the fact that the 
Mississippi River, the great highway and outlet of the West and 
North-west, is bordered by numerous slave States, and finally 
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disembogues its waters in a Southern slave State. The question 
arises at once, Shall Louisiana secede, and hold the mouth of this 
river? What would Ohio, and Indiana, and Illinois, and the 
great States springing up in the vast and fruitful Valley of the 
Upper Mississippi and its tributaries, say to this? They can 
give but one answer. They will say, The Mississippi is ours, 
and its mouth is the outer door of the passage-way which leads 
from our granaries, and that outlet we intend to hold against the 
world, and shall guard it and control it against the world. 
Louisiana and the South might surrender its free navigation. 
They must do more. They would be compelled to yield juris- 
diction below to the dwellers above. The people of the North- 
west would submit to no restricted occupation of this great inland 
channel of commerce, which Nature has provided for their use. 
The Lower Mississippi would thence become the point of contact. 
and conflict between the South and the North. The most perfect 
agreement in regard to dissolution, in all other respects, would 
here be torn to atoms. Here would arise an invincible element 
of discord, which would confound and render vain and ineffectual 
all efforts to establish harmony and pacific intercourse between 
two great rival powers. No; the Mississippi River cannot belong 
to any two nations. It can be made no Siamese band ; on the 
contrary, it is the spine of this confederacy, and it cannot be 
dislocated by having the boundary of rival states cross its waters, 
without a palsying quiver being sent through every part, termi- 
nating in the destruction of the vitality of both extremities. 
There are other reasons why there can be no peaceable dissolu- 
tion of this Union. The Government of the United States, 
headed by a President who has sworn to support the Constitution 
and is determined to uphold the Union, will lay its heavy hand 
upon whomscever attempts to disorganize and break it up. The 
Union is not looked upon by the Government of the United 
States or the people of the United States as a loose aggregation 
of States—a confederacy from which any member may withdraw 
at will, but as the result of a contract which binds every mem- 
ber, and which must be enforced, if necessary, against which- 


ever of its members may turn recusant and desire to escape from 


its obligations, or reclaim the concessions it has voluntarily made 
to the government of the whole. No attempt at secession, there- 
: ’ 
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fore, can for a moment be countenanced by the national govern- 
ment. The first step to sever that comprehending bond which 
encircles these States will call down its whole power to crush the 
effort. That power is great and terrible, for it rests upon the 
Constitution and the laws, and is sustained by the affections and 
upheld by the mighty will of millions of free people. 

But will the crisis come to test the determination of the 
South? We believe it will not. At least, we see no probability 
that it will. As we have said, there are but two points of col- 
lision in the present position of the slavery question. One is the 
question, now imminent and pressing, of slavery in the Territories 
—the other, of its abolition in the District. As regards Cali- 
fornia, we may regard the question as settled. The idea of set- 
ting aside her recent action in establishing a State government 
and throwing her backward into a state of territorial tutelage 
and apprenticeship is entirely out of the question. And it is 
not to be presumed that the sensible men of the South can ex- 
pect to be successful in any such effort. If they attempt any 
such scheme, they will only excite the hostility and prejudices of 
the people of California, which they must know they had far 
better not arouse. She will be a border State, and as such it is 
wiser for the South to conciliate her good-will, than to inflame 
her resentment by a childish and passionate opposition to her ad- 
mission into the Union. We do not believe, therefore, that any 
thing serious is intended in the threatened opposition to the ad- 
mission of California under her present constitution. 

In the remaining Territories, the question of the Wilmot 
Proviso will be evaded, by allowing them to follow the example 
of California, and go ungoverned, or govern themselves in the 
best way they can, until they are ready to come into the Union 
as States. There is no probability that any bill establishing a 
territorial government in New Mexico, Deseret, or Jacinto, 
either with or without the Wilmot Proviso, can be carried 
through Congress. We believe there will be a concurrence be- 
tween Whigs and Democrats to this end. The question of 
slavery in the Territories will thus be left to settle itself, or, more 
properly speaking, to be settled by the people of the several Ter- 
ritories. 

Touching the subject of abolition in the District, it is well 
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known that Congress is not yet ripe for any such act. That the 
pressure of public opinion will continue to augment until such a 
measure is forced through the national legislature, can, however, 
hardly admit of a doubt. But it is not likely to be accomplished 
by this Congress or the next. A few more seasons of agitation 
and discussion will, however, bring it about, and, meantime, its 
limits will be reduced till nothing remains but the city of Wash- 
ington, and by this time the South will gradually come round 
to acquiescence nm the opinion that, as a measure of practical 
emancipation, it is really a small affair and the least of all possi- 
ble reasons that can be given for a threat to dissolve the Union. 
I have -thus briefly presented what appears to me to be the 
true view of the great question now agitating Congress and the 
country, and which will continue to be the theme and staple of 
public discussion during the entire session. We shall undoubt- 
edly have the Union dissolved forty times before its close, if 
political storm and tempest, the thunder and lightning of the 
Senate, the voleanic eruptions of the House, the flashing clouds 
of the State legislatures, and the artificial earthquakes and phos- 
phorescent fire of letter-writers, can accomplish it. But it is to 
be hoped and presumed that all the roar and fury of the political 
elements will not frighten the sober citizens of the country from 
their propriety, and that they will not go into a frenzy of alarm 
at every explosion which may come of the constantly generating 
gases at Washington. Joe PL: 


MR. CLAY’S ORATORY. 
{From the Portland Advertiser.] 


WASHINGTON, January 30, 1850. 

There was an unusual amount of collision and striking fire 
in the Senate yesterday. Mr. Clay introduced his resolutions to 
compose the existing public disorders. The Southern ultra- 
slavery men received it most ungraciously. Mr. Clay’s efforts 
seemed a little like undertaking to ‘ shingle a whirlwind.”? He 
introduced his resolutions with a bland and conciliatory speech 
such as he alone of all our public men has the faculty of making. 
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Nobody can look like Mr. Clay when he wishes to be persua-. 
sive ; nobody has that sort of eyelid lift of his countenance that 
he has; no man can talk through and with his hands like Mr. 
Clay ; nobody else has that speaking toss of the head from side 
to side, that brailing up and letting run of the mouth, that 
familiar jocularity of expression in looks as in language ; no one 
can command that sudden shift from ease to severity of feature, 
that quick transition from familiar tone to lordly manner ; in a 
word, no other man possesses that tout ensemble of the agreeable 
and commanding phases of oratory in his own personal presence. 
Mr. Jefferson Davis chafed Mr. Clay by reading a resolution 
of his (Mr. Clay’s) introduced into the Senate some twelve 
years ago, and by his comments thereon. This brought Mr. 
Clay up a second time, and he exhibited much fire and animation 
in his reply. In allusion to the declaration of Mr. Davis that he 
would never consent to any compromise that did not establish 
slavery below 36° 30’, Mr. Clay became excited and declared that 
for himself he would never do any thing to introduce slavery 
anywhere, neither North nor South of the line of 36° 30’. This 
declaration brought down the applause of the galleries, which was 
however quickly checked by the Vice-President’s hammer. Mr. 
Clay declared his readiness to debate the whole question at a 
proper time—any time, indeed, when it would snit the senator 
from Mississippi—whereat Mr. Davis exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, now.”’ 
Mr. Clay replied, ‘‘ Not so fast; you must wait till I am 
done.’? He closed by pouring a little oil upon the waves, and 
proposing to make his resolutions the order of the day for Tues- 
day next, when it is to be presumed he will make his grand effort 
in their support, with what success remains to be seen. The 
public mind, in this quarter at least, does not seem to be ina 
condition to be swayed to or fro on the great question at issue by 
any speech, however brilliant or persuasive, or by any man, how- 
ever distinguished. The currents set so strong that they will be 
controlled only by time and the inevitable course of events. I 
hazard little in saying that no other plan of disposing of the ter- 
ritorial question will be found effectual save that recommended 
by the President. If the South are really bent upon dissolution, 
and are only using the present condition of things as a pretext 
for secession, then it is in vain to attempt small expedients for 
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the purpose of stopping them. If they are not determined upon 
it, but are only adopting measures which they think most likely 
to insure their success in their great object of getting more area 
for slavery, then it is wholly unnecessary to do any thing more 
than to wait, and let the question of slavery settle itself in New 
Mexico and Deseret. It has grown to be plain enough that, if 
left to themselves, these Territories will come into the Union as 
Free States. 

Amid all the projects and all the debates on this most fruitful 
theme of Free Soil, there is much serious apprehension and many 
quakings of fear. There are acute and extensive manifestations 
of alarm at the dangers which menace the Union of the States. 
Already has the value of stocks and property been drawn into the 
account, and calculations of profit and loss are thrown into the 
scale against the Wilmot Proviso and free territory. The South- 
erners profess to have great faith in these pocket-touching con- 
siderations in influencing the course of the money-loving Yankees. 

It is confidently stated, with what truth I know not, that 
two of our most eminent statesmen have recently declared that 
the Union cannot exist for two years longer. But old age be- 
comes timid and easily alarmed. We all remember that we 
were told during the Oregon controversy that war with England 
was ‘‘inevitable.’”? And the apprehensive character of the gen- 
tleman’s mind who used so often to say so, made him to believe 
his own declaration ; so, also, before the last presidential canvass, 
we know who declared that the nomination of the Baltimore 
Convention was equivalent to an election ; and on the other side, 
who among our most distinguished Whigs had no faith what- 
ever in the success of Zachary Taylor. These things lead us to 
hesitate about pinning our faith and our judgment upon the 
opinions of any gentleman, however exalted in talents or repu- 
tation. For our own part, we do not partake of these fears. 
There are disunionists at the South. There are men in Congress 
who would bring about a separation if they could. But we con- 
fide in the sober sense and patriotism of the country, North and 
South. We do not believe the people of the South can be 
brought up to the sticking-point of attempting to dissolve the 
Union because the North steadily refuses to vote for the estab- 
lishment of slavery in our new Territories. And we do not mean 
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to believe it till the thing is done. And if Northern people at 
Washington would plant themselves firmly on this ground, and 
think less and talk less about compromises and backing out, they 
would soon reduce the dimensions of this bubble of disunion. It 
is a fortunate circumstance that we have a man of pluck at the 
head of affairs in the present juncture. Whoever else may be- 
come alarmed, General Taylor will not. The country may re- 
pose in this conviction. i 


[From General Schouler.] 
Boston ATLAS OFFice, Saturday. 

My Dear Pixe: It is now eight o’clock a.m. I am vexed to death 
ever since I arose (two hours ago) at the stupidity of our foreman in 
leaving out your letters, and especially your letter upon Clay’s speech. 
If you see the At/as, you will find a paragraph calling attention to the 
letter, but no letter. I agree with my namesake, William, that— 

‘“ When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions.” 

I think you have showed up Clay just about right. By the way, have 
you counted noses on the Omnibus bill? Do you think it will pass the 
Senate? I know this, that Uncle Dan has written a letter to a friend 
in Boston—it was received yesterday—in which he says he shall go for 
the ‘‘ Compromise’’ right through and no mistake ; so you put him 
down as a passenger there. 

We are all agog about the election in the Fourth District, which comes 
off on Monday. I have good reports from the district, and I am san- 
guine that Thompson will be elected. The Freesoilers are pretty active, 
but they find their work uphill business. Old Zach is popular among 
the ‘‘ yeomanary,’’ as Shep. Cary used to say in Congress, and I think we 
shall carry Thompson through on the strength of it. The Locofoco 
leaders in the district are working in favor of Palfrey, as there is an 
understanding among them and the Freesoilers that if Palfrey is elected 
to Congress now he will not be a candidate again, and they will unite 
with the Locofocos to elect their man. 

When you come along, stay awhile in Boston, and we will arrange to 
have a social sit down with Greely and a select few at the Tremont. I 
wish you would bring Ed. Stanley. 


I subscribe myself your ever thankful and faithful 
Wm. ScHouLer. 
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THE NATIONAL QUARREL. 


[From the Boston Courter.] 
’ 


Wasurneton, February 6, 1850, 

We are in the midst of a great national quarrel. It has been 
brewing these sixty years. The seeds of it existed when our pres- 
ent government was framed. It threatened to burst out into an 
open rupture thirty years ago. Now it threatens again, more: 
alarmingly than ever. 

We are thirty States ; half of them hold slaves, and half do 
not. By our joint efforts we have taken a large additional Terri- 
tory from Mexico. It is to be cut up into States—and by whom 
peopled? By men whose rights are the same as ours. Those 
men may establish independent sovereignties—ay, as independent. 
as South Carolina herself ever was. What then? They may 
seek admission and be received as coequal members of our Fed- 
eral Union. They will then be as independent of every other 
State, as each State of the existing confederacy is now indepen- 
dent of every other. But is this power and this equality, thus. 
obtained, a granted right, a gift, a bestowment by us, the owners 
of the land, where these States are established ? Not at all. It 
is a natural right, which inheres in the people of the Territories: 
themselves. Such is the theory of our political institutions. 

But the South, intently bent on the one purpose of spreading 
her antiquated and offensive practice of slavery, seems to forget 
these plain truths. She appears to be watching her own motions 
only, and to forget great principles and the great movements of 
the times. She planned the annexation of Texas, to enlarge her 
field for slavery. It was carried on—consummated ; but it 
brought the Mexican war. This has passed away and left be- 
hind it another large addition to our territorial area. The South 
looks upon this—as she looked upon the acquisition of Texas— 
as a new domain for slavery. But it so happens that the ‘ pe- 
culiar institution ’’ has no foothold there. The outer limits of 
Texas are the extreme boundaries of slavery. And now, what 
do we hear? A fierce clamor set up that slavery shall be ex- 
tended into these Territories. And on what ground? Why, 
that they are the fruits of a conquest—the spoils of a war with 
our weaker neighbor ; that this joint republic is the owner of 
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them and their people, and may do what she will with her own ; 
or, rather, that each member of the Union has a separate partner- 
ship right of jurisdiction. It is conquered territory, and we are 
the conquerors, to dispose of these rich trophies of our prowess 
in arms as we think best. The South looks upon them as ours, 
in the same manner that Great Britain looked upon the thirteen 
colonies as hers—as Russia looks upon Poland—as Austria now 
looks upon Hungary—yea, as the butcher looks upon the bul- 
lock—a something to be eut up, divided, and apportioned out to 
hungry consumers ; and she demands her share. The claim is 
wholly anti-republican ; it is as repugnant to those ideas of civil 
liberty upon which our government rests, and which are every- 
where agitating the old world with convulsive throes and -vol- 
canic fires, as the object of it is offensive to the moral sense of 
the civilized world. 

What further? Why, we are told that unless this claim is 
yielded to, unless the ground is abandoned, that the people 
of the Territories shall be allowed to form such governments ,as 
they like, and forever exclude slavery, if they like ; and unless 
a division is made by which the South shall get her share of 
the plunder (for such she views it) then this Union shall be 
broken, this government dissolved, and force of arms. shall 
secure what is denied by legislation. The threatened alter- 
native is the old alternative of tyranny--gunpowder and the 
bayonet. 

We state the case none too strongly. The President pro- 
poses that California shall come in as a State under her existing 
constitution, and that New Mexico shall be allowed to follow her 
example. Southern men say, ‘“‘ No! this shall not be. We 
are determined to have a national recognition of the right to 
carry slaves into any part of the country south of 36° 30’, or we 
will dissolve the Union, and take our part (and perhaps the 
whole) of the Territories along with us.’’ They declare they will 
not consent to the policy of the North, which is to exclude 
slavery from the whole of these Territories, either by especial pro- 
hibition or by giving the reins to the inhabitants thereof, who 
are known to be opposed to the institution. To do this, they 
say, will be to be guilty of abject submission to the North—to 
relinquish their rights in the Territories—to acknowledge vas- 
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salage, and succumb to the Free States. They violently assert 
that they will not submit to the degradation. 

This is the actual state of the issue as it now stands, divested 
of all ambiguities. The North may here see, whosoever will 
may here see, the naked facts of the case. 

We submit that in taking this ground the South is mole-eyed 
and mad. She is blind to the existing state of human opinion. 
She sees that her own immediate interests would be furthered by 
taking slavery into California and New Mexico, and she thence 
insists that whatever obstacles intervene shall be removed. 
This she does in defiance of all other considerations. She is will- 
ing to exert arbitrary power to effect her object. She is willing 
to deny the rights of the people of the Territories. The rights of 
the inhabitants are nothing in her eyes. She has not awakened 
to the fact that at this day the common-sense of the world re- 
volts at such pretensions. She is blind to the fact that the womb 
of time is quick with the coming birth of universal freedom. 
She believes in physical force—in arbitrary, despotic power. 
She thinks the bursting energies of mankind, although so strik- 
ingly displayed within a short period in the old world, can be 
hooped like a barrel. She sees not the explosive forces in hu- 
manity which will ultimately break every band of tyranny 
asunder, and scatter in ten thousand fragments the power which 
seeks to bind and enslave. She believes in the whip and the 
chain, the forge and the fetter. She recognizes not the univer- 
sal law of compensations. She thinks not that ‘‘ God is just.” 
Even at this fructifying period, this marked epoch in the world’s 
history, the whole earth so lately alive and vocal with the song 
of freedom—here, in republican, democratic America, she asserts 
the right of conquest over a distant people, and believes she can 
earry by force, and establish over them, where it is not wanted, 
the institution of human slavery. 

The admission of California is opposed on the ground that 
slavery is not to be permitted there; and the scheme of the 
South goes the length of forcing it into that new State. So 
too, with New Mexico, which cannot be left to decide foe 
herself in regard to the character of her domestic institutions, 
but must receive such as the South chooses to send and impose 
upon her. 
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It is not assuming too much to say that the North cannot 20, 
in the way of settling this quarrel, an inch beyond what is pro- 
posed by the President of the United States in his late message 
on California affairs. California must be admitted as a State— 
New Mexico must be admitted when she presents her constitu- 
tion. But if this is to be so, then, say the South, ‘‘ We part 
company.’? Let us cast one glance for a moment into the fu- 
ture, in view of this ‘* parting company.”’ 

We have on a previous occasion spoken of one great practical 
difficulty in the way of separation, arising from the fact that the 
Mississippi River finds its way to the sea through Slave States. 
The very circumstances under which a rupture of the existing 
Union is now threatened point to even a greater obstacle than 
this. Taking the most favorable view of the subject, supposing 
that the South will propose to depart in peace, to make a treaty 
defining limits and boundaries, establishing commercial relations, 
adjusting old scores of debt, naval and military possessions, etc., 
etc., what is to become of the territorial question? We cannot 
agree in regard to it while existing as an undivided people, hav- 
ing every conceivable national motive under heaven to settle it 
peaceably. What shadow of hope is there, then, that when the 
inability to dispose of this subject satisfactorily is to be made the 
very cause of disunion, when that event shall be consummated, 
and the motives that now urge its pacific settlement shall be in 
consequence withdrawn, that we can then make it a matter of 
simple treaty arrangement? None whatever. It is but too evi- 
dent that if the South goes on to disunion on the alleged ground 
of disaffection, she goes on to civil war. 

Who doubts the result of such a contest ? The contempla- 
tion of it is fearful, terrible in the extreme. The doom of sla- 
very is sealed the day that contest commences. 

Mr. Clay has finished his two days’ speech. In the course of 
it he gave his views very fully on the whole subject of slavery, 
and on various collateral topics. But he was neither profound, 
brilliant, nor impressive. He was on the wrong side. Talking 
two days on slavery, and never once alluding to the ‘‘ rights of 
man,’? or giving one flap to the wings of the spirit of liberty, is 
not the thing. He did not in a single instance make the dust fly 
from the back of the old black leviathan known as the ‘‘ peculiar 
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institution.’ .A much, very much smaller man than Mr. Clay 
could have produced a far deeper impression than he has, by 
speaking on the abolition side of the question. J.8. P: 


FOOTE’S FOLLY. 
[From the Boston Courier.] 
Wasuineton, February 27, 1850. 

Mr. Foote made a great parade of saying, on Monday, that 
unless the Senate took measures to stop the progress of events 
within five days, that it would be ‘‘ too late ’’ to do any thing to 
save the nation ; that if matters were allowed to go on as they 
had been and were going, dissolution would become inevitable 
within that period. And he assured senators in the most solemn 
manner, upon his conscience and his honor, that he knew of what 
he spoke, and that they must disregard this announcement at 
their peril. The wags say, therefore, that disunion will positive- 
ly take place on Saturday next at one o’clock, p.m., and that 
there will be no postponement on account of the weather. Mr. 
Corwin is reported as saying that the ‘‘ crisis’? has already arrived 
at Hampton Roads. 

The Free States hold the peaceable settlement of the whole 
territorial question in the hollow of their hands. They have 
only to act steadily and moderately about the admission of Cali- 
fornia, and let alone every other feature of it, to accomplish all 
that they want to accomplish. The Southern agitators and dis- 
unionists are ina bad way. Unless the North can be coaxed, or 
wheedled, or flattered, or cajoled, or driven into doing something 
for their relief, they must soon be checkmated. They have but 
a move or two more. In this strait the most beseeching faces 
have of late been turned towards Mr. Webster. Leading senators 
and leading newspapers, the very antipodes of the distinguished 
senator in all things, have suddenly begun to coo round him 
like doves, begging him to produce some plan or bring forth 
some compromise which shall avert the threatened doom. We 
shall see what Mr. Webster will do in this emergency. 

The appearance of things in New York is that Mr. Clay’s 
friends will try hard to make his plan of establishing territorial 
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governments, without the Proviso, go down with the New Yorkers. 
We have reason to believe that so far as the New York members 
of Congress are concerned, they will not succeed. With very 
few, and perhaps no exceptions, the New York members will be 
found sustaining the President’s policy. And notwithstanding 
the powerful personal and political motives brought to bear in 
the most influential quarters to secure a different result, we have 
faith to believe that the whole Whig force from the Free States 
will stand firm against Mr. Clay’s plan, which, if any thing can, 
will give New Mexico to slavery. J. 5. P: 


MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 
[From the Boston Courier] 
WASHINGTON, March 8, 1850. 

Mr. Webster made his great speech yesterday to a crowded 
and delighted audience. The Senate was much more densely 
packed than when Mr. Clay spoke. The mass was wedged close 
on every inch of ground, the ladies even filling senators’ chairs 
and all the space between them. The orator spoke about three 
hours. His speech speaks for itself. To say that it comes fully 
up to the tone of Northern members of Congress, or that it meets 
their expectations, would be to state that which is not fact. In- 
deed, we are unable to find that any Northern Whig member of 
Congress concurs with Mr. Webster in the propriety of establish- 
ing territorial governments for New Mexico, ete., without the 
‘¢ Wilmot.’? And it is freely said that his argument, that it is 
not worth while to ‘‘ re-enact what God has ordained,’’ would 
have been as good an argument against the original passage of 
the ordinance of 1787, as it is against the application of the 
“¢ Wilmot”’ to a territorial government for New Mexico. 
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SPEECHES OF WEBSTER AND CALHOUN. 
{From the Portland Advertiser.) 
. WaAsHINGTON, March 9, 1850. 
We have had the past week the two great speeches of the 
session on the slavery question. Mr. Calhoun tottered to the 
Senate on Monday, carrying his manuscript with him. Too fee- 
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ple to read it himself, Mr. Mason, of Virginia, performed the 
office for him. The speech was listened to with profound at- 
tention. It bears the peculiar characteristies of its distinguished 
author ; displaying great force, great earnestness, great direct- 
ness, and being marked throughout with the analytic power, 
unity of idea, and simplicity and clearness of expression which 
stamps all his productions. 

Mr. Calhoun is imbued with the notion that slavery ought to 
be, and must be perpetual. He believes it to be the only con- 
servative element in this government, and as such the only pre- 
servative ingredient of our free institutions. When slavery falls 
we are to tumble into anarchy and chaos as a people. No won- 
der. he sets such store by so glorious an institution, and that he 
seeks so earnestly and solicitously for the means to render it en- 
during. His present scheme is to give it new guards and pro- 
tection by an amendment of the Constitution which shall confer 
a qualified veto upon the Slave States. If we read his speech 
_ aright the South cannot, in his opinion, remain in the Union 
with safety and honor without the insertion of such a provision 
in the Constitution, sooner or later. As the Slave States decline 
relatively in power, their ability to protect themselves will be 
entirely lost without this new means of defence and preservation. 
Hence its necessity. 

Precedent, however, to this is another essential condition of 
the South remaining in the Union. She must be permitted to 
earry her slaves to our newly acquired Territories without let or 
hindrance. She must have access to California and to New 
Mexico. If she cannot have this privilege, but is to be excluded 
therefrom, then does she reckon herself to be reduced to the ne- 
cessity of secession, or of submitting to deep humiliation and 
degradation. 

Though Mr. Calhoun pressed these points with great 
strength, we yet believe from his own course of remarks that 
the South is not ready for a forcible attempt to dissolve the 
Union. Whatever the inclinations of her people, and especially 
of some of her ambitious sons, we believe she will be deterred 
from any such step, notwithstanding the policy of the adminis- 
tration may be pursued to its full fruition in the admission of 
both California and New Mexico as Free States. 
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Mr. Webster's speech, delivered on Thursday, made a wide 
and deep sensation. It was listened to by the most densely 
packed audience ever assembled within the walls of the Senate 
chamber. It was a very able speech of course. Mr. Webster 
cannot speak without making an able speech. But in its main 
point, that of the application of the Wilmot Proviso to a terri- 
torial government for New Mexico, Mr. Webster disappointed 
the North by his declaration that he should vote against it. The 
sentiment is uniform among Northern members, New England 
members especially, that on this question he must stand alone. 
Not a Whig from New England will go with him. We have no 
disposition to animadvert upon the speech, though we consider 
it open to censure, both for what it says and for what it does not 
say. It is as remarkable for its omissions and deficiencies as it 
is for its declarations. We shall say no more of it than that we 
consider it unsound, impolitic, and mal a@ propos. Yet we can- 
not forbear to allude to the striking contrast exhibited by Mr. 
Webster’s vote and action in August, 1848, in favor of apply- 
ing the Wilmot Proviso to the Oregon territorial bill, and his 
present declaration that he will not vote for the Proviso in a ter- 
ritorial bill for New Mexico, because it would be to ‘‘ re-enact 
the will of God.’? Pray tell us, was it the will of God that 
slavery should exist in Oregon, and did Mr. Webster make his 
great efforts on that memorable occasion to thwart that will? If 
not, what did he do then but ‘‘ re-enact the willof God ?’’? And 
we should be pleased further to be informed whether there was 
more danger of slavery going into Oregon, all of which is north 
of the celebrated line of 36° 30’, than there is of its going into New 
Mexico, all of which is south of that line? Alas! alas! Mr. 
Webster. Ag eal ay 


GOVERNOR SEWARD’S SPEECH. 
[From the Boston Courier.] 
WASHINGTON, March 12, 1850. 


The North had another spokesman yesterday. Governor Sew- 
ard, of New York, madea long, able, comprehensive, and well-rea- 
soned speech on the whole subject of slavery, California, territorial 
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governments, Proviso, Texas, etc., etc. He made a deep dive into 
the dark ages and brought up a treaty for the surrender of fugi- 
tive slaves made in the tenth century. He declared that he 
could find nothing else like it in all history, excepting in our 
Constitution. But besides this specimen of ancient lore, he 
brought before us numerous quotations from Machiavelli, Mon- 
tesquieu, Lord Mansfield, and we do not remember how many 
others. I liked his speech yesterday much. If it had come at 
any other time it might have been reckoned to have had too 
strong an infusion of abolition sentiment; but following Mr. 
Webster’s, which had such a plentiful lack of that ingredient, it 
seemed to restore the ‘‘ equilibrium’? in Northern circles that 
was so sadly disturbed by Mr. Webster’s effort. When one has 
been compelled to take a bad dose, something pungent is neces- 
sary to take the taste out of the mouth. Hence it is we have 
rolled Mr. Seward’s rankest sentiments as a sweet morsel under 
our tongue. We certainly ‘‘ breathe freer and deeper’’ than we 
have before since Thursday. Yet our apprehensions are great 
that Mr. Webster’s speech may operate so that the game of the 
Missouri compromise, in a modified form, is to be played over 
again. Should this prove to be so it needs no prophet to fore- 
tell that a storm will sweep over the North that will destroy 
every political man, great and small, who contributes by his acts 
in Congress to that result. But unfortunately it cannot come 
till freedom may have received a deadly wound. 

As the present seems to be a time when a little consolation 
will not come amiss to those Northern men, those Massachusetts 
men, we may say, in whom the love of freedom is ingrained, we 
beg to call attention to the late speech of Horace Mann, issued 
a few days since. Here is a speech worthy of the successor of 
the venerable John Quincy Adams. For truth of doctrine and 
genuine independence and manliness of tone it is not surpassed ; 
while for copiousness of language, splendor of diction, and afflu- 
ence of thought, it is unmatched by any that it has been our for- 
tune to hear or read during the present session. mites ag 2h 
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MR. DAYTON’S SPEECH. 
[From the Boston Courier.} 
WASHINGTON, March 28, 1850. 

The great comet of dissolution that has been blazing upon us 
so long, coming nearer and nearer, until alarm and consternation 
began to spread through all ranks and circles at its fiery and 
threatening appearance, has passed its perihelion, and is already 
going rapidly out of sight in its retreat towards the infinite realms 
of space. The storms which blew so furiously, and the waves 
that dashed so frightfully upon our ship of state have become 
gentle gales and harmless billows, over which we are now riding 
without hearing scarcely the creak of a spar or witnessing the 
strain of arope. In truth, we are listlessly rolling upon the still 
heaving but yet placid bosom of affairs. We have passed the 
Cape, and the broad Pacific stretches away before us. 

A great scene of excitement having thus been undergone, re- 
action comes, lassitude ensues, and the public yawns. The de- 
bates drag. The war of words has ceased to seem big with de- 
struction. The terrific explosions of nouns and pronouns, of ad- 
jectives and adverbs, seem far off in the sky, where they can 
harm nobody. We dawdle and loiter and wait for a fresh breeze 
to spring up in some new quarter of the heavens. It would 
even be a relief to hear a dying roar of the old storm. Above, 
around, in doors and out, all is as 


“‘Dull as the fat weed that rots on Lethe’s wharf.”’ 


Yesterday a very excellent speech was made in the Senate by 
Judge Dayton, of New Jersey. Mr. Dayton is well known as 
one of the ablest and most accomplished debaters of the body to 
which he belongs, and of which he is indeed every way a shining 
ornament. Je Boy Ds 


DEATH OF CALHOUN. 
{From the Boston Courier.] 
; Wasuineton, April 1, 1850. 
John ©. Calhoun is dead. His colleague, Judge Butler, read 
this morning a fitting notice of his life and death, which occupied 
some twenty or thirty minutes in the delivery. 
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Mr. Clay followed, and pronounced a feeling eulogium. It 
was a just tribute of an aged and honorable public man, himself 
among the highest in distinction, to a contemporary of forty years’ 
standing, of equal fame, and doing equal credit to the author and. 
the illustrious dead. 

Mr. Webster followed Mr. Clay, and-drew a graphic picture 
of Mr. Calhoun’s mental and moral character, and accorded to 
him the highest and noblest qualities of head and heart. His 
remarks were calm, measured, and eulogistic. He chronicled in 
a brief manner the distinguished characteristics of his great an- 
tagonist, and fully indorsed him as aman every way worthy of 
honor and admiration. 

The Senate was full, and the whole scene was profoundly in- 
teresting for upward of an hour. 

After Mr. Webster had spoken, Mr. Rusk, of Texas, made a. 
few observations. Mr. Clemens, of Alabama, followed by a 
sophomorical display that was enough to set one’s teeth on edge. 
After bedaubing Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay, in a 
way to shock the living and agitate the dead, he sat down. Mr. 
Clay called Mr. Clemens ‘‘ eloquent ”’ a few weeks ago. It is to 
be hoped the compliment has not spoiled him. A sin ay 


WAR IN THE WHIG PARTY. 
[From the Boston Courier.] 
Wasnineton, April 7, 1850. 

Two years ago the Whig party undertook the bold experi- 
ment of throwing off its old leaders. After a furious struggle 
they succeeded in doing it by the nomination of General Taylor 
at the Philadelphia Convention. The defeated portion of the 
party were excessively chagrined and very considerably enraged. 
Mr. Clay wrote a sneering letter upon the proceedings of that 
convention, and his friend and champion of the Vew York Tri- 
bune called it the ‘‘ slaughter-house’’ of Whig principles. Mr. 
Webster was not less severe, and pronounced the nomination 
‘“ not fit to be made.”’ 

After the election of General Taylor, the members of the 
political circles, of which these distinguished gentlemen were the 
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several centres, crowded around General Taylor and his friends 
to see what was to be done. Of course they would like to make 
up the administration and give it its tone. To this end promi- 
nent friends were pressed for the Cabinet. But General Taylor’s 
advisers were selected through other influences, and mainly on 
the ground that an exfoliating process had been commenced on 
the party at General Taylor’s nomination, and that the idea which 
lay at the bottom of the Philadelphia movement could only be 
carried out by an independent selection of the members of the 
new administration. 

It was predicted at the start, in leading Whig circles, that the 
administration was so ill-assorted and weak that it would inevita- 
bly break down. The friends of the two great Whig champions 
washed their hands of the whole concern, and with folded arms 
took the position of outsiders, to see how the new men would 
work. 

When it came to the distribution of offices, the administration 
were pressed hard to avow their policy on this subject. The out- 
siders and the party generally were clamorous for a general 
sweep. After some backing and filling, the President and Cab- 
inet, seeing the strong set of the current, fell in with the general 
desire, and the duties of their place in this particular branch 
were discharged with commendable alacrity, and to very general 
satisfaction. An equable disposition of the offices allayed to a 
great extent the irritation, and removed the coldness of that por- 
tion of the party which thouyht they were to be ostracized in con- 
sequence of General Taylor’s election, and the independent con- 
struction of the Cabinet. Mr. Clay’s friends and Mr. Webster’s 
friends were well served, and so far as the gift of office went, no 
personal distinctions were recognized, but the whole Whig party 
was regarded as a unit, and the distribution of place was made 
accordingly. 

Thus, on the meeting of Congress, the Whig party was reck- 
oned to be as compact as it well could be under the circum- 
stances—that is to say, in its personnel. There was nothing 
wanting, therefore, but an understanding and an agreement upon 
its general policy, and an active concurrence among the members 
of the party in Congress, in order to have the administration go 
along smoothly. On the tariff question, which is the only 
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domestic question strictly dividing the Whig and Democratic 
parties proper, that rests on any well-detined principle, Mr. Mer- 
edith’s exposition was able and satisfactory. He made a distinct 
issue with the opposition on this subject, upon which the Whigs 
could everywhere stand. 

The territorial question, involving the great and difficult sub- 
ject of slavery generally, forcing itself upon Congress and the 
administration, had to be met. It was taken up by General 
Taylor in a just spirit, considered in a conciliatory temper, and 
treated with consummate prudence. The administration pro- 
posed an easy settlement of this vexed question—a settlement 
satisfactory to the North, and coming from a Southern Presi- 
dent and a Southern Cabinet, inevitably satisfactory to the 
South. The policy was, as it need not be said, to admit the 
several Territories as States as fast as they presented themselves 
for admission, and propriety would warrant; and in the mean- 
time to allow them to go on as they have long gone on, under 
their existing civil and military regulations. Nothing could be 
simpler than this, nothing easier and more natural, nothing 
less irritating. It is a policy absolutely avoiding all the diffi- 
culties of the slavery question, fair and just to all sections, and 
to which no man, North or South, can fairly take exception. 

Now, notwithstanding the considerate and unexceptional 
course of the administration here briefly delineated, yet taking 
into consideration some of the facts we have recounted, it can- 
not be considered altogether surprising to see the ancient Whig 
leaders declining to concur in its policy on the great and absorb- 
ing question of the day, and bringing forward new plans and 
new schemes to supplant that policy. 

The legitimacy of the existing dynasty has never been ac- 
knowledged, and no heartiness of support has ever been ac- 
corded to it by certain leading and powerful interests in the 
Whig party. From the time of the nomination of General Tay- 
lor down to the filling of the Cabinet, and from that time to 
this, it is no secret that there has been coldness, a want of sym- 
pathy, and a suppressed hostility to the powers that be, in influ- 
ential quarters. 

And thus it is we have at this moment individual Whie 
schemes for settling the great question of the day, supported ne 
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one and another from all parties, instead of an administration 
policy universally sustained by the Whig press, the Whig mem- 
bers of Congress, and the Whig party. We see a house divided 
against itself. Instead of the administration of its policy being 
warmly and heartily sustained by the leading members of the 
party in Congress ; instead of witnessing an unbroken esprit de 
corps throughout the ranks, which regards its first duty to be to 
preserve the morale, the integrity, the reputation and standing 
of the whole corps, we see an inglorious rivalry among subordi- 
nates in station, to usurp the prerogatives of its chief. There is 
rebellion in the camp. The standard of revolt is reared, and 
rival leaders unfurl their banners for followers. Mr. Clay, in- 
stead of quietly working in harness, and coming in to the aid 
and support of the administration, avows his contempt for its 
policy and announces a grand ‘‘ compromise,’’ with a flourish of 
trumpets, which is to supersede all other plans for the settlement 
of the territorial and slavery questions. Mr. Webster fails to 
recognize any virtue in the administration plan of settlement, 
and likewise marks out a course for himself. 

Thus we go. What can come of it all but weakness, disper- 
sion, and dissolution, so far as the Whig party is concerned ¢ 
Can a party stand with its leading men pulling openly in differ- 
ent directions on a great question of public and party policy ? 
It will not take a thimbleful of brains to answer the question. 
The Northern Whig party, we fear, is already temporarily ship- 
wrecked, so far as success in the election goes, in consequence 
of these divisions. And unless there shall be a speedy change in 
the tactics of some of the leading men of the party, we foresee 
nothing but disaster upon disaster to the Whigs throughout the 
North. Can anybody fail to see (and seeing it, shall we not ac- 
knowledge it) that Mr. Webster’s speech is a bomb fired into 
the ranks of the Whigs of the Free States that threatens a most 
disastrous explosion ¢ 

We consider it to be highly fit and proper for us to allude to 
this subject, and to state the conviction which we know to be 
widespread, that Mr. Webster owed, and still owes it to the Whig 
party to avoid making distracting issues for them, whether he 
is or is not to be rewarded by them with the highest honors in 
their gift. But we fear (and some will very likely set it down 
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to his credit) that Mr. Webster has chosen to disregard all ties 
of obligation to party and to the administration (we will not add, 
to the greater cause of freedom) in the course he has chosen. 
And thus, too, with Mr. Clay, whose nature, and we might almost 
say, whose prerogative it is, by virtue of his transcendent powers, 
not to see any great virtue or merit in any policy or any admin- 
istration of which he is not the head and leader. 

But from whatever causes or motives they may have acted, 
we think it is but too plain that from the failure of these two 
distinguished Whig leaders to second and support the policy of 
the administration on the territorial and slavery questions, is to 
be apprehended great peril to the ascendency of the Whigs. 
The Whig party is not large enough yet to be cut up into a Clay 
party, a Webster party, and an administration party. In any 
political contest marked by such divisions, a certain other party, 
called the Democratic party, would be very sure, in almost any 
State, and almost any locality in any State, to bear away the 
standard of victory. And it is the prospect of such a division 
that we deplore, and which leads to the conviction we have ex- 
pressed, of coming disaster to the Whigs, unless something is 
done to avert it. We do not believe that Massachusetts herself 
is safe with the prospect of divisions already shaping themselves 
in the distance. In that State, however, it may be that the party 
to whom success is to enure is not yet born or christened, but is 
to be compounded of existing materials, and increased by aggre- 
gations of pure Whig blood, and whose name and title shall be, 
when it shall spring, at a single bound, into eager and glowing 
existence—the Coalition! 

If it be supposed that any strength can be brought to the sup- 
port of either of the great names we have mentioned, in any 
coming canvass, outside of the Whig party, the history of the 
Democracy, par excellence, has been read to little purpose. We 
may be sure that not aman of the Democratic party can here- 
after be brought to the support of Mr. Webster or Mr. Clay, in any 
conjuncture or on any emergency. And if any such expectation 
is entertained in any quarter, great and bitter will the disap- 
pointment be when the time of trial shall come. A sardonic 
grin will be vouchsafed, but not one vote. 

Yet is there a possibility that there is virtue enough in the 
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administration policy on the slavery question to save the Whigs 
in spite of themselves? It may be that it will force itself upon 
Congress and the country by virtue of its own innate strength 
and wisdom. There is a chance yet that no other can prevail ; 
and that in spite of indifference, in spite of affected contempt, in 
spite of secret and open hostility, it will yet, through the very 
necessities. of the case, become the ruling and controlling influ- 
ence, the enforced mould, to which politicians and statesmen 
must submit and shape themselves, however reluctantly. Should 
this prove to be so, it will exhibit a signal evidence of the sagacity 
and wisdom of the old hero at the head of affairs. Let us still 
hope that ‘‘ the stone which the builders rejected shall become 
the head of the corner.”’ 

But this depends upon a zealous, hearty, and energetic sup- 
port of the administration and its policy. The Whigs have 
elected General Taylor President, and unless they stand by him 
and his policy they are doomed, and the administration is doomed. 
If rival forces are allowed to drag it from its position, it will be 
to drag it to destruction; and its power will be wrenched 
by an unlineal hand, no Whig succeeding. There is nothing 
but utter wreck ahead for the Whigs in the Free States if the 
“* platform’? of General Taylor on the slavery question is aban- 
doned. And the Whig press and the Whig men everywhere 
should come boldly out and say so. Let them strengthen and 
encourage the action of the Whig force in Congress, who, while 
being nearly unanimous in opinion in regard to the wisdom of 
the President’s policy, are yet vexed and chagrined at the per- 
sonal influences and individual interests that, to some extent, are 
dividing the voice, and thus distracting the vigor, of the party. 
The administration of General Taylor should be recognized and 
supported as a legitimate power, over and above all individual 
names and personal reputation. The success of the administra- 
tion and the safety and interests of the Whig party itself depend 


upon the general recognition and effective acknowledgment that 
it is so. lb Dagles 
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[From the Editor of the Boston Courier .| 
Boston, April 15, 1850. 


My pear Sir: Iam quite as fully persuaded as yourself that political 
matters are in a most critical state. It’s more the pity that honest. 
men like you and me have not the power to make everybody obey us 
in marching straight ahead out of these troubles. J, for one, cannot. 
have my own way inthe matter, as you will see by what follows. You 
know the Courier has taken the side of Webster in the California and 
Proviso question. I have not space to tell the whole story, but the 
thing is done and we must stand upon it. You have spoken very freely 
upon all political subjects through our columns, and I wish to God things 
were so that nothing would lie in the way of your exertions in the same 
career. But what can we do? The matter has got beyond the limit of 
speculative opinions and assumed a practical shape. We have now a 
real job to do in sustaining Dan, and it is impossible to get ahead if we 
pull down with one hand what we build up with the other. People are 
quoting your letters against us, and making capital out of them for 
t’other side. Just look at the newspapers. Small causes we don’t. 
mind, but this is cutting our own throat. 

I feel this embarrassment the more sensibly when I reflect on the 
obligation we are under to you for your long-continued and valuable 
labor in the service of the Courter. Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than the ability to make you some recompense for the same, but 
Heaven knows I am as void of the pecuniary as of the political appliances. 
and means to do such things. In short, there are such influences. 
gathered round me that I must crave a very liberal forbearance from 
you in explaining how much I cannot do just now. I heartily wish all 
party politics at the devil. 

In plain English, the political train of the Courier must run for the 
present on a single track. Don’t think hard of me for saying I cannot 
publish your letters against old Dan. The truth is, a negotiation is now 
on foot for the transfer of the proprietorship of the Courier, which will 
place it under new management, and in this conjuncture I am restricted 
by business obligations from printing political matters of a certain char- 
acter. This is confidential between ourselves ; no one knows it but the 
parties concerned. 

When I am free to fight on my own hook, I hope you and I may go 
shoulder to shoulder. Till then I must trust. to your candor and good 
sense to put the right construction on my behavior, and, with a thousand 
thanks for your past services, I remain, 


Yours truly, Gare 
J. S. Pixs, Esq. ETTELL. 
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{From the Editor of the Portland Advertiser. ] 
PorTLAND, April 17, 1850. 

Frrenp Pree: I have been rather old Hunkerish in my feelings in 
times past, but I am not at all proud of the present position of Clay and 
Webster ! 

If the Senate tack that long tail to California, I hope the House will 
cut it off or defeat the whole —if they have to call the yeas and nays for 
it. I should go in for a row before I would submit to it. 

Very truly, your friend, H. Carrer. 


PISTOLS DRAWN IN THE SENATE—FOOTE AND BENTON. 
[From the Boston Courier.} 
WasHInaTon, April 18, 1850. 

The proceedings in the Senate yesterday are deserving of reci- 
tal. So far as the debate went, it was for the most part a war of 
the giants. As to the pistolling it was no war at all. 

When we went in, a little after one o’clock, Mr. Benton had 
the floor, and was speaking in a mingled strain of humor, irony, 
broad caricature, and energy, against the idea of mixing up Cali- 
fornia with the other subjects to be referred to Mr. Foote’s com- 
mittee. He was sneering, sarcastic, and biting. The immediate 
occasion of the debate was a plan that Mr. Clay had devised to 
cut the throat of all Benton’s amendments at one stroke of the 
razor. Mr. Benton had offered fourteen of them to the resolu- 
tion appointing the committee, on which he said he had deter- 
mined to demand the yeas and nays, and also to debate them, so 
far as might be necessary. He likewise intimated, at the time 
of offering them, some days ago, that he might have to propose 
more ; but of this he said, ‘‘ deponent saith not, for deponent 
knoweth not.’’ Yesterday Mr. Clay introduced a general pro- 
position to negative all the amendments at once, and all that 
might hereafter be offered, by a general declaration that the 
Senate would not instruct the committee at all; Mr. Benton’s 
amendments being for the purpose of prescribing what the com- 
mittee should and should not do. Mr. Clay having previously 
led the debate on the formation of the committee, and having 
now presented this summary mode of killing off the protracted 
opposition threatened by Mr. Benton to its formation, was of 
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course a principal mark in Mr. Benton’s sallies. And while the 
contumacious, intrepid, and able senator from Missouri was very 
courteous in tone towards his equally intrepid and unflinching 
antagonist, his remarks to the general subject were very bitter 
and scorching. And while, as a matter of taste, a good deal that 
he said might be excepted to, yet no one who heard him would 
deny the exhibition, on his part, of great strength, great pun- 
gency, and great skill. 

Mr. Clay listened uneasily. He appeared savage and deter- 
mined. His usual bland and facile countenance, so often looking 
as pleasant and changeable as the dimpled face of a lake spark- 
ling under a summer’s sun, was now like the surface of the 
same sheet of water with black clouds lying closely down upon 
it, and with its foamy ripples torn up by fierce gusts. He took 
the floor the moment Mr. Benton concluded. His personal 
appearance was a spectacle. His face and head were flushed 
with a sort of grayish blood; his wide mouth compressed with — 
that iron grip which never fails to indicate fierce and determined 
purposes. His iron-gray hair hung loose like a roused lion’s 
mane well shaken, and altogether concealed his ears from sight. 
His small, aristocratic-looking hands quivered with agitation. 
His face spoke a thousand emotions. His black dress-coat hung 
loose about his person like a wrapper. His double-breasted vest 
buttoned to his chin, with his gold watch-guard dangling over his 
bosom, to the handling of which his active fingers often resorted, 
completed the tout ensemble of his presence. He went on with 
great animation in reply. He wore the mien of a champion who 
felt his power, and who was intensely determined to exert it and 
to triumph. He tossed his head, flashed fire from his eyes, 
scowled fiercely, stamped convulsively upon the floor, shook 
thunders from his tongue, and terrors from his countenance. 
The Henry Clay of yesterday was the great leader, bespeaking 
himself suited for any emergency of peace or war. During the 
day he was on his feet several times, and on each occasion showed 
the same earnest and impassioned demeanor. Once he was 
called forth by Mr. Hale, who made a more happy effort than he 
usually does. Mr. Hale declared his belief that in the existing 
controversy the South would triumph. His points were good, 
his manner less frothy than common, and his rhetorie more 
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pointed and effective. In his closing remarks he almost rose to 
genuine eloquence. Mr. Clay precipitated himself upon Hale 
with great temper and vehemence. But Hale’s positions were 
too impregnable to be carried, and the old veteran gained no 
success by his mettlesome onslaught. 

It was a singular sight throughout. Mr. Clay led the dis- 
unionists and the Democracy in general, while Benton headed 
the main Whig force. The sympathies of the Whig spectators 
were all with Benton, while Clay was the god of the Democrats. 
, rhe Whigs admired and cheered the great expunger. The 
Democrats idolized and glorified the great embodiment. Thus 
the world wags. As a parliamentary match, it was just about 
equal. Benton’s knowledge, experience, doggednesss, resources, 
and indomitable perseverance can find no match in the Senate 
but Clay. Clay’s great and versatile powers in the tactics of 
legislation as well as in debate, his remarkable assurance and 
dictatorial manner, is an overmatch for anybody but Benton. 
They are alike intolerant, alike intrepid, alike imperious, alike 
unbending and indomitable. 

In the present controversy Benton labors under the disadvan- 
tage of leading the minority, and in the end must be worsted. 
But his gallantry and chivalric obstinacy, while to most it seems 
useless, and therefore out of place, we admire. We love a gen- 
uine exhibition of pluck and mettle when displayed in a right- 
eous cause like that which Benton advocates—the independent 
admission of California. We loathe all scampering cowards who 
run because danger threatens, or defeat seems inevitable. There 
is no Lacedemonian bravery in this. 

After the principal performance came the after-piece. Mr. 
Foote, who had held in all day, got nervous on his empty stomach 
at about five o’clock, and rose to reply in his hectoring manner 
to some remarks that Benton had just finished, bearing upon 
slavery and the Southern address. He had gone on but a few 
minutes, made but about half a dozen fierce gesticulations, and 
stamped his feet but two or three times, and indulged in but one 
or two of his vocal roars, preparatory or introductory to some 
grand demonstration, when he alluded in significant language to 
the senator from Missouri in person. 

Benton immediately arose, hastily pushed back his chair, 
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knocking a tumbler from his desk as he moved, and rushed out 
into the passage in the rear of the desks of the senators, and was 
proceeding rapidly towards Foote, when he was surrounded by 
friends, who saw what was taking, and about to take, place, and 
who partially arrested his progress. Foote, who had his eye 
upon Benton, seeing him coming, stopped suddenly short in his 
speech, and fled down the aisle before him, towards the area in 
front of the Vice-President’s chair, tugging away at a breast- 
pocket of his coat, out of which there reluctantly came at last a 
long rifle-barrelled pistol, which he forthwith began to cock, 
holding its muzzle in the direction of the senator from Missouri. 
Benton had now taken his back tracks, and was forcing his way 
down a parallel aisle, to get at Foote, when he got a sight of the 
pistol, which Foote’s friends had by this time seized upon and 
taken away from him. Thereupon Old Bullion began to stamp 
and roar like a mad bull. He threw back his coat with both 
hands and declared that he was unarmed and desired his friends 
to get out of his way and ‘‘ let the d——d assassin shoot.’? He 
declared that Foote had manifested a purpose to assassinate him. 
He was to be a victim of assassination, ete., etc. He was strug- 
gling with half a dozen friends who were trying to hold him, and 
in such a frenzy of rage that his language was broken and inco- 
herent. Mr. Foote, in the midst of a circle of his friends, de- 
clared that he only meant to defend himself, and began to huddle 
back to his seat. Mr. Benton had now got hustled nearly back 
to his. The galleries had sprung to their feet, and so had every 
senator and spectator, and then came loud cries of ‘‘ Order !”’ 
‘‘Take your seats !’’ ‘‘ Proceed to business !”’ etc., ete. Mr. 
Benton foamed and sat down, and foamed and rose again, his 
friends still pulling him back and trying to pacify him. Foote 
explained and re-explained. But Benton continued to vent noth- 
ing but fitful gusts of passion. Foote became very calm, and 
wanted to go on and finish his speech, but the Senate said No, 
and adjourned, after appointing a committee of investigation. 
This morning the Senate was filled early. The galleries 
especially were crowded. Something in the shape of a grand 
jimale was expected. At one o’clock the “‘ orders of the day,” 
which meant the continuance of the proceedings of yesterday, 
were moved by Mr. King, of Alabama. Mr. Foote, who was so 
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unceremoniously cut short in his speech by Mr. Benton’s bellig- 
erent demonstration yesterday, rose. The Senate was silent. 
The galleries leaned forward. Mr. Benton sat in his seat twirl- 
ing a piece of paper. Would the little Mississippi senator go 
on? Would he allude again to the burly and truculent senator 
from Missouri? Would there be another rush, another mé/ée, 
another scamper, and another pistol drawn? These were the 
queries of the galleries and various and sundry spectators. They 
were in an agony of suspense to know. All hung tremblingly 
upon Mr. Foote’s opening words. He relieved it by mildly say- 
ing that in view of the perilous condition of the country, the 
pressing necessity of action at so critical a juncture, he would 
forego his personal wishes to make a speech, and consent to pro- 
ceed at once to the much more important duty of voting. He 
then sat down. Mr. Benton made a deep inspiration, which ex- 
panded his physical proportions sensibly. Everybody else drew 
a long breath also. Mr. Mangum followed, and expressed the 
hope that Mr. Clay would not press his wholesale method of 
destroying Mr. Benton’s amendments, against which that senator 
protested so vehemently yesterday, as it would be likely to pro- 
long the unprofitable debate indulged in quite too long already. 
Thereupon Mr. Clay rose and withdrew his proposition, and ex- 
pressed his hope that the Senate would now proceed and vote 
upon the Missouri senator’s amendments serzatim, and without 
debate, on the side of the opposition to those amendments at 
least. Several other senators rose amid profound quiet and ex- 
pressed the same hope. When all were through, Old Bullion 
straightened up to his full dimensions. He remarked in a 
measured and quiet way, with much sarcasm of tone, that he 
was delighted with the harmony of the Senate this morning ; 
and he discovered also that we were not only to have a harmo- 
-nious Senate, but a dumb Senate. 

He then related a humorous story, and said he had already 
uttered about all the arguments he had to offer, and should not 
probably therefore make any more talk on the subject. A vote 
was then quietly taken on his various amendments. Thus the 
distinguished senator accomplished both of the objects he under- 
took yesterday. He silenced Mr. Foote, and he brought the 
Senate to a vote on each one of his several propositions, all of 
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which were voted down. This he could not help. He tri- 
umphed, however, wherever triumph was possible. Though 
beaten, he is still victor. JOS! PB: 


[From the Editor of the Boston Courier.] 
Boston, April 22, 1850. 
My Dear Sir: I return your letter, agreeably to your request. It 
went sadly against my grain to withhold it from the press, for no one 
can like it better than I do. If I were not hampered by business obliga- 
tions in this particular matter, there should be no impediment to the 
swing of your broad ax in the Courier; nothing is better relished here. 
I hope the matters in question will be all arranged before many days, 
when you shall hear from me again. At present you may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that what you have done will tend to great good. 
I should be most happy to see satisfaction of another sort added to this. 


Yours truly, S. Kerrext. 
J. S, Prez, Esq. 


GENERAL TAYLOR’S TRIALS. 
[From the Boston Courier.] 
Wassineton, April 20, 1850. 
““We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly followed.’ 

Insubordination is catching. Like master like man. Horace 
Greeley was never nearer right than when he described the Whig 
party to be a ‘‘ loose aggregation of independent thinkers.”’ It 
is infinitely amusing to witness the illustration of this observa- 
tion just now, in relation to the Cabinet of General Taylor. 
There was a great disaffection at its first selection. Of course 
there was. There would have been such under any circumstances 
of choice. 

If certain gentlemen could not have seats in the Cabinet, they 
and their friends were bound to be grievously disappointed and 
greatly provoked under any and all circumstances. Kick up a 
row they would, if they could. What more natural than such 
an explosion of virtuous indignation ? So also with every editor, 
every hewspaper correspondent, every man—in high station and 
in low—who wanted an office for himself or his friend, who de- 
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sired a removal here and an appointment there, who wanted this 
claim allowed and that case favorably considered—all, of all 
sorts, who asked for spoils, plunder, favors, thrift, or advance- 
ment under the new regime, and did not get what they wanted, 
would still, under the most pure, the most able, the most wise, 
the most perfect administration that can be conceived of, have 
raised just the same clamor that they now do. He who believes 
that this clamor, in the main (we do not mean to say altogether), 
arises from any other than these petty personal interests and dis- 
appointments, 
“Tnecurs derision for his easy faith.” 

A single example illustrates the whole matter. It was pub- 
licly notorious last spring that the editor of the Vew York Ex- 
press was disappointed and chagrined at some appointments in 
New York City, and that he vented columns of indignation upon 
the administration at the time. Having nursed his wrath and 
kept it warm, he is now joining the hue and cry of the Vew 
York Herald and kindred spirits in their present crusade upon 
General Taylor’s Cabinet. This is a transparent kind of oppo- 
sition, to which attention need only be drawn to be derided and 
disregarded. Yet it is afair sample, we believe, of the character 
of a great part of the opposition waged against the Cabinet in 
general, and truly displays the leading desire for a change. 
There lurks beneath the outward show some petty spite or hope 
of petty favor. There is not, among all the steaming vapors fill- 
ing the air, one pure mountain blast of fresh and genuine public 
sentiment. What do the people care whether this man or that 
man isin or out of the Cabinet, so that affairs go on smoothly 
and properly? They did not elect the Cabinet—they elected 
General Taylor ; and he, and he alone is responsible, and will be 
held responsible for the character and conduct of the administra- 
tion. While their confidence in him remains unimpaired, they 
will believe him to be able to decide as to who he should have 
for his Cabinet officers. And when the character of General 
Taylor is impeached, we shall know that honesty is dead among 
men. We look upon the wholesale onslaught on the Cabinet, at 
this particular juncture, open and covert, as not only selfish but 
frivolous. 

The Galphin claim would seem to be made the occasion for 
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it, but the causes are, for the most part, those to which we 
have briefly alluded. A single one of a fine herd having been 
suddenly suspected of having had his head in the forbidden 
meal-tub, before any time is given for investigation of the fact 
even, the ery is, ‘‘ Knock them all in the head at once ; set on 
the dogs; cut, slash, and hamstring.’” The whole affair is like a 
hustle in a crowd ata country muster on the intimation of a 
fight. The multitude is ina blaze, and every one who has an 
extra quantity of bile in his stomach, or of combativeness or 
something worse in his head, rushes to the méée, glad of any 
kind of reason or opportunity to unplug his surplus spite or vent 
his belligerent temper. 

We reckon that this condition of things, if it does not abso- 
lutely grow out of, is yet greatly aggravated and influenced by 
the state of the party. Insubordination reigns in the ranks, and 
naturally enough. We see the old leaders branching off on their 
own hook. And why should not the young ones think it a good 
operation to do so too? ‘This circumstance, as we have on a for- 
mer occasion observed, leads to distraction and disintegration, 
and is, in a party point of view, a precedent and an example 
fraught with nothing but mischief. Can we wonder, on a full 
view of the circumstances of the party, to hear, as we sometimes 
do, the declaration that not thirty of the hundred and thirty 
Whigs in Congress are in favor of the retention of the present 
Cabinet by President Taylor? Why, not to refer to gentlemen 
in the condition of Mr. Brooks, who does not see the great num- 
ber of Whigs in that body who might properly think that they 
each, severally, stood a fair chance of getting into the new Cabi- 
net, in case of a general break up and dissolution of the old ? 
And is this consideration nothing? But we disbelieve the allega- 
tion, and intimate no such selfish motives for the conduct of hon- 
orable men and good Whigs, Yet we may venture to say that 
any special indorsement of General Taylor’s advisers by promi- 
nent Whigs in or out of Congress, at this particular juncture 
may be likened to a supplementary indorsement of a diseounted 
note on which the money had already been obtained by the prin- 
cipals, and of which such supplementary indorsers would get no 
share. This may be a very homely view of the case, but we be- 
lieve there is truth in it nevertheless. 
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If our views are not unfounded, the dismissal of the existing 
Cabinet would be an act of extraordinary weakness, and the idea 
of it cannot be entertained for a moment. New administrations 
are apt to be pestered with foolish notions of reconstruction, but 
these are usually but the folly of fools. In the present emer- 
gency we reckon that the recomposition of the Cabinet would 
work great injury of the party. It would unsettle that necessary 
confidence now just being established. 

If it be true that the friability of the party, to use no stronger 
term, is at the present time very marked, what is to be gained 
by a change which shall be but a substitution of one batch of 
crumbling materials for another? If the party will not follow 
the administration as now constituted, will a reconstruction of the 
Cabinet help that? If the present Cabinet is to go out, who is 
to goin? Is it to be Mr. Clay and his friends, or Mr. Webster 
and his friends, or who is it to be? These are questions more 
easily asked than answered. 

It is easy to tear down, but not so easy to build up. ‘‘ No 
matter who, so we have a change,’’ is no answer to the real dif_i- 
culties of the case, viewing it in this aspect, namely, that the 
Whig party, whose whole life has been opposition, and nothing but 
opposition, and which has never been disciplined to forbearance, 
or trained to the support of a national administration, and being, 
in truth, a ‘‘loose aggregation of independent thinkers,’’ will 
follow one Cabinet lead as well as another. So that we can see 
nothing to be gained by a change. Especially must we come to 
_ this conclusion in view of the present double, if not triple-headed 
look of the party. Indeed we might well conclude in this view 
that the result of a new contest between existing interests in the 
party, in the event of a dissolution of the present Cabinet, would 
be much like that of the quarrel of the cats of Kilkenny. We might 
thus well rest in a state of masterly inactivity, if there were really 
valid grounds fora change, regarding the greater evils that would 
be likely to follow. But when we reflect on what the desire of 
change mainly rests, we may well dismiss the idea of it with utter 
disregard as the emanation of spleen and folly. 

And now, having said this much, we wish to say a little more. 
The Cabinet of General Taylor has sins to answer for. There 
are good grounds of complaint against it. But those sins we 
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regard to be venial and not mortal. Purgatory will suttice to 
wash them away. Perhaps that through which it is now passing 
will be sufficient. At least we hope so. But the deficiencies of 
the Cabinet are of a political and not of a national character. 
As public officers, they have undoubtedly discharged their duties 
with singular ability and fidelity. As party men (with perhaps 
a single exception) they have not. And this is the only true 
and valid ground of complaint against them individually or col- 
lectively ; ; and it is a ground of complaint which has sunk deep 
in the hearts of many good and unselfish Whigs. 

But it has not been made the ground of any desire for ohare? 
but for reform. The members of the Cabinet have not fully ae- 
cepted their positions. They cannot be said to have abdicated 
their political functions and relations, for they never discharged 
orassumed them. There has been a want of a just recognition of 
their obligations in this respect. And it is a grievance that has 
been sensibly felt throughout the Whig party. The pulsations 
of the extremities have been made feeble and weak by a languid 
and sluggish flow at the heart. For this the members of the 
Cabinet are in a great degree responsible. It is a ditticulty, 
however, not past medicine, requiring not even surgery in its 
present state. But it is one that has led already to great mis- 
chief in the political system, and the demand for a remedy is urgent. 
It can be, and ought to be, speedily applied. Farther than this 
it is not meet for us here and now to go. We approve the 
maxim of Napoleon, ‘‘ People should wash their dirty linen at 
home.” ss ee 


MR, CLAY AS AN ACTOR. 
[From the Boston Courier.] 
WASHINGTON, April 22, 1850. 

Mr. Clay is a great actor. If he had gone upon the stage, he 
would have driven the Keans and Kembles out of the field. 
After the final vote to appoint Foote’s committee of thirteen was 
taken, he rose with great pomp and solemnity and said: ‘ Mr. 
President, I Gonecaralse you upon the arrival of this auspicious 
hour. I congratulate the Senate, I congratulate the country, I 
congratulate mankind upon the hopeful prospect of a happy issue 
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out of the perils which encompass us, that is afforded by the ap- 
pointment of this committee.” This is certainly a grand flourish. 
But reduced to sober prose what does it amount to? Why, that 
a Senate committee has been appointed to report in favor of al- 
lowing the South to carry slaves into New Mexico and Deseret. 
This is the whole story—the beginning and end, the Alpha and 
Omega, the head, stomach, and bowels of the entire subject. 
_ There is nothing else in the case. 

And now we should like to ask if this is a matter for which 
the Senate, the country, and mankind should be thus pompously 
congratulated? Ah! when will the world cease to be hum- 
bugged ? The solemn farce through which we are now going is 
profoundly humiliating. Mr. Clay is the genius that guides it. 
He is the Napoleon of the movement. His swelling declamation 
reminds us of the Napoleonic bulletins of old. He is playing 
another grand act in the drama of life. He is starring it on a 
magnificent scale. He goes for points and hits which shall bring 
down the greatest applause from pit and gallery. Well, this is 
his nature. He but fulfils his destiny. He was born to play a 
part, and he performs it. We cannot quarrel with him for this. 
But we must be allowed to express our chagrin that in the part 
he is now playing for the benefit of slavery (of course, during 
his engagement he must take a benefit for himself) he procures 
candle-snuffers and sceneshifters from among the agents of free- 
dom, who were sent down here from the North to hiss the whole 
performance off the stage. 

So be it. Pluck is a rare quality ; and a man like Mr. Clay 
can coax, drive, scare, or humbug almost any man out of his 
opinions that he really sets upon in earnest. If the Omnibus bill 
is carried, Mr. Clay is the man who carries it. It is a dead cer- 
tainty that it goes through the Senate. It is likely to pass the 
House. There is no great leader there who can stand up suc- 
cessfully against Mr. Clay, backed as he is by so much Northern 
defection. Mr. Clay takes this man by the arm, and pats the 
other on the back, and by means of his magnetic power, his im- 
periousness of temper, his dictatorial bearing, his superciliousness 
of tone, his knowledge of and sympathy with men, his persuasive 
manners, his oily and delightful fluency, the inexpressible charm 
of his colloquial powers, his overbearing assumptions, his fierce 
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and implacable temper, his lofty and generous impulses, his no- 
ble sentiments, his impassioned eloquence—all curiously com- 
pounded and blended until they form one of the most remarka- 
ble and influential characters that ever lived—being such a 
man, we say, he will almost certainly break down the House and 
force his compromise through. And to him (if to any Whig) 
will redound all the glory and enure all the political advantage 
of this most notable transaction. 

Mr. Webster is out of the case. His independent votes on 
Wednesday last lost him the mushroom Southern friends he 
gained by his speech, and Clay is now the sole God of their idol- 
atry. He is warmed up to fever heat at the prospect before him, 
and having sprung upon the box and grasped the reins, he is now 
dashing ahead, Jehu-like, six in hand, boldly flinging his old 
motto to the wind, ‘‘ The devil take the hindmost.’’ Those who 
do not want to be run over must get out of the way. But if 
there are to be victims in the race, as there will be if this tri- 
umphant charioteering be not arrested, we say to Mr. Clay and 
his coadjutors in the language of the seer : 


““Woe, woe, to the riders that trample them down.’’ 


And now having suggested the probabilities of the case, we 
haye a word to say about its possibilities, and the duties of the 
friends of the administration in the present emergency. The 
administration have a policy for the settlement of the question 
which is conciliatory, wise, prudent, and satisfactory. Let it be 
upheld with unflinching firmness. Let the organs of the admin- 
istration at Washington discard their fears of, or their attachment 
to, great names, and come boldly out and plant themselves upon 
this policy. It isno time for shilly-shallying. Let us have no 
more looking one way and rowing another. Let us have an ad- 
ministration party supporting an administration policy. And let 
the prominent Whigs of the House rise up and obey the instincts 
of their nature and the promptings of their understandings, and 
manfully lead in this crisis. 

There never was a grander opportunity for a man, or for 
men, in the House of Representatives, to win distinction and 
achieve an honorable name. The hour is come; who will asso- 
ciate his name with it, and acquire an imperishable renown ? 
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The administration will fall into contempt, and the Whig party 
into dissolution, unless a combined, powerful, hearty stand is 
made on the President’s policy in the House. And we repeat 
that the organs of the administration at Washington, by being 
so hesitant and dainty in supporting that policy, and so mealy- 
mouthed towards those who are endeavoring to thwart its action, 
and break down its character and influence, are inflicting a vital 
injury, scarcely less than to abandon its support altogether. We 
are pained at the torpor of these journals on this subject. We 
will not term it pusillanimity. But we hope to see them arouse 
from their slumbers and fully discharge their duties. Let us at 
least have a manful defence of the policy of the administration 
they profess to support. It is not becoming the lieutenants of 
the hero of Buena Vista to tamely make terms with the enemy, or 
to ingloriously surrender at discretion. It would be far more in 
keeping with the character of that lion-hearted man for them 
to nail their colors to the mast, and go down, if they must go 
down, with their flag flying. 

For the safety of the Whig party, for the honor of the Presi- 
dent, for the credit of the administration, for the glory of the 
cause of freedom, we hope to see, within the two weeks that are 
to elapse before we get the report of the Omnibus committee, 
something like an intrepid and determined demonstration on the 
part of General Taylor’s friends, in the press and in Congress. 
The administration force will soon get the reputation of belong- 
ing to the class invertebrata, unless it soon exhibit signs of pos- 
sessing some backbone. We do not think it at all becoming that 
the conduct of its professed supporters should be such as to give 
color to the imputation that the policy of General Taylor, in 
relation to the great question agitating the country, is as flexible 
as a Mexican hat, and can be jammed out of shape with as little 
detriment. 

We freely accord to Mr. Clay a desire to compose existing 
agitations. But we cannot help seeing that in the present move- 
ment he is also stimulated by other considerations. He is evi- 
dently rejuvenated and invigorated by his hopes. We do him 
no injustice in saying that he has his eye upon the Presidential 
canvass of 1852. If he has not, we will thank any doubter to 
give us a reason why he came back to the Senate after his for- 
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mal leave-taking? Yet this is not the only reason. We may as 
well come out with the truth, and say, that we believe Mr. Clay 
has no love for General Taylor or the administration, and that to 
successfully thwart their policy on the territorial question would 
afford him no little gratification. And yet nothing of this is 
inconsistent with the belief that Mr. Clay really considers his 
own plan for the settlement of this question to be better than 
any other. A scrutiny of a man’s motives for his judgments, 
however, sometimes has a tendency to shake our faith in those 
judgments. 

Mr. Webster has at no time expressed any confidence in the 
action of the Omnibus committee, and only reluctantly consented 
to its appointment. His last votes in the Senate were given 
against the union, by that committee, of the admission of Cali- 
fornia with any other subject. He does not concur with Mr. 
Clay in the alleged importance of that committee, and has more 
than once expressed his distrust of its being able to accomplish 
the professed object of its creation. Jor what it will do, there- 
fore, he will seek no credit, and for its errors and failures incur 
no responsibility. We see nothing, indeed, in Mr. Webster’s 
course, thus far, to forbid the supposition that he may yet give 
his support to the administration policy. He has not, at least, 
like Mr. Clay, fully committed himself against it. J. 8. P. 


{From the Editor of the Boston Courier.] 


Boston, April 25, 1850. 

My Dzar Sir: Nothing objectionable in your last. T’other one 
has made quite a fortune for itself as far as publicity goes. You will see 
by the accompanying Albany paper how it is relished in certain 
quarters. The sweetness of the praise bestowed upon you by one critic 
is tempered by a drop of acid from the galipot of another. On the 
whole, you may congratulate yourself highly on the success of that 
scratch ; none but a sharp one could have caused so much rubbing. I 
could send you many other copies of the letter and the comment thereon, 
but suppose you have already seen abundance of them. 

You and I have but one opinion of the charlatanry and egoism of 
Clay. It is a portentous humbug that has ridden the Whig party like a 
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nightmare. I would as soon buy real estate in the tail of a comet as I 
would invest political capital in his principles. 

My hope and trust is that you may never be hampered in the free 
expression of your thoughts through the columns of the Courier. The 
reputation which you have gained for it is great. I wish the indepen- 
dence of a public journal were a means of making it profitable, but I am 
ashamed for our enlightened public to say that the dullest, stupidest, 
most* unideaed and slavish of all printed sheets are the very ones most 
certain of success in money matters. People are very eager to read what 
they will not pay for. I know that by abundant experience. 

I am now awaiting with the utmost impatience the result of the 
negotiations which I mentioned to you, and which will decide whether 
Iam to stay in or go out of the concern. Whatever happens, I shall 
always feel the great obligations we have been under to you, and always 
be ready to do what I can to requite them. 


Yours truly, S. Kerrey. 
J. S. Prez, Esq. 


{From Horace Greeley.] 


New York, April 24, 1850. 

Dear Sir: Will you write me some letters? You are writing such 
abominably bad ones for the Boston Courier that I fancy you are putting 
all your unreason into these, and can give me some of the pure juice. 
ary! 

What I want is a daily letter (when there is any thing to say) on the 
doings of Congress, commenting on any thing spicy or interesting, and 
letting the readers make the right comments, rather than see that you are 
making them. Then I should like a dispatch in the evening, if any thing 
comes out, especially if any appointments shall have been acted on in 
‘executive. You know how to get them. 

Well, are you ready to do me $10, $15, or $20 worth of work 
{you to value it) for a while, until it shall please you to come away or 
I can send some one on to Washington? If yes, please set about it and 
send me word. If not, condescend to say so. What I am after is 
news. Yours, Horacr GREELEY. 


James 8S. Prxz, Esq. 
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[From Gen. Schouler, Editor of the Boston Atlas.) 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, t 
- Bosron, April 25, 1850. 


My Dzar Pree: You don’t know how glad I was to receive your 
letter of the 20th inst. The spirit of the letter was in unison with my 
own feelings and with the feelings of all good Whigs in this quarter. 
The ways of Congress to some are ‘‘ past finding out,’’ but they are 
now being discovered. I know that I do not overstate the fact when I 
tell you that our good old President is daily increasing in popular favor 
and regard, and Clay and Webster are decreasing in a like ratio. 

We are determined here to stand by the administration, and no 
longer pay court to Hunkerdom anyhow. I have taken an unequivocal 
position, and I shall sink or swim with it. I find, however, that very 
little nerve is required'to sustain this ground, for the people here are all 
of one accord. Even those who signed the letter to Mr. Webster, and 
were recalled by a.certain speech to a ‘‘ true sense of their constitutional 
duties,’’ do not find fault with me, with one or two exceptions, and they 
are the ‘‘ born thralls of Cedric,’’ the Wambas and Gurths, for whom 
I care nothing, and who have little or no influence upon the popular 
mind because they are known, known even without the brass collar. 

The Whig party in our State stand firm as a rock, and I have no 
doubt that we shall draw in a large part of the Freesoil party to the 
support of the administration. J don’t know what we shall do in the 
Fourth District. The election takes place on the 29th of May. I think, 
however, that whoever the Whig Convention nominates will be elected. 
The Whig candidate, you know, has declined. He may be renominated 
again. His letter of declension was first-rate, and has added to his 
popularity, and may cause him to be put on the track again. It is possi- 
ble that Hon. Samuel Hoar will receive the nomination ; if so, he will 
certainly be elected, as the Freesoil men and Whigs can both elect him. 
I have known him for twenty years, and there is no better Whig living. 
He was opposed to General Taylor, but he has been satisfied with the 
old man, and he told me this forenoon that every thing which the 
administration had done since it came into power met with his hearty 
concurrence. He has had a seat alongside of me in the House for nearly 
four months, and I know of no better Whig anywhere. Still it is 
doubtful whether he will be nominated, or, if nominated, that he would 
accept to run against Palfrey. Nous verrons. 

Your letters to the Courier are just the fodder, and I read them with 
great delight ; they will do good. 
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I really hope that you will write me often. I like your letters 
hugely. Give my respects to the ‘‘ honorable Truman,’’ and all other 
good and true Taylor men. 


Yours truly, Wm. Scuouter. 


WAR ON THE ADMINISTRATION. 
[From the New York Tribune.} 
WaSsHINGTON, Friday, April 26. 

This administration is destined to be subjected to one of the 
most bitter, malevolent, unscrupulous Oppositions that ever ar- 
rayed itself against a party in power. This Opposition has 
smothered itself as well as it could during the pendency of the 
slavery question before Congress. For the settlement of this 
question, agreeably to the Locofoco programme to be announced 
by the Omnibus committee of Mr. Foote, is essential to secure 
the success of the tactics of the Opposition leaders. The object 
of the settlement is to appease the South, restore the harmony 
of the Opposition party, and reinstate it in power. This settle- 
ment is to be made to turn on Northern Locofoco votes, and 
thus its merits and its profits are to be claimed for their party. 
The Administration, having a plan of its own not so satisfactory 
to the South as the Omnibus bill, is to be assailed, so soon as the 
question is settled, as having been opposed to the South through- 
out the controversy, and appeals are to be made in all directions 
in that quarter to league against it. But to accomplish this 
notable scheme the hostility to the Administration has been 
kept under as much as possible, in order that there might be no 
trifling among the few Whigs, who, by favoring the Omnibus 
bill, will contribute to the successful execution of the plan. 
But just now elated with the hopeful prospect of its success, the 
members of the Opposition are getting rampant in their manifes- 
tation of hostility to the Administration. They have been long 
feeding their fancy with the visions of the glorious havoc they 
anticipated over its dead body. The military heroes of the 
House, so long out of service, thirst for blood, and will not wait. 
Thus it is, the Secretary of the Interior has suddenly become 
the subject of an investigation of a committee headed by one of 
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these gentlemen. And here let us say, by way of parenthesis, 
that this investigation will turn out to be one of the best things 
that ever happened to the Secretary. The inquiry set on foot 
by Colonel Richardson will only show the scrupulous exactness 
of Mr. Ewing in respect to the matter of claims. But these gen- 
tlemen long to begin upon the Administration. They believe it 
can be put down though pure as the angels. And they pine to 
engage in the work. So sure is the Southern Opposition of the 
triumph of the Omnibus bill that it is even boldly announced that 
the Northern men who are nominated to place under the Ad- 
ministration, who are so sectional and fanatical as to still adhere 
to the now obsolete doctrine of the Ordinance of 1787, and who 
non-concur in the Omnibus plan of settlement, are to be cut up 
root and branch in the Senate. No man, nominated to any na- 
tional position is to be confirmed unless he be imbued with the 
sentiment of compromise. In other words, if a man shall be in 
favor of the ‘‘ Wilmot,’’ or even stand by the Administration 
policy on the slavery question, he is to be reckoned infected, 
put under the ban, and decapitated. These doctrines are not 
preached in a corner. They are openly bruited and announced 
from high official authorities. 

Here is a delightful spectacle to gaze upon ; it is certainly 
well calculated to make Whigs everywhere stop and see what is 
the full meaning and consequence of the passage of this bill of 
abominations. The truth is, the whole scheme of the Omnibus 
bill is a broad trap to catch the Whig party and the Adminis- 
tration, and it is one of the wonders of the times that the old 
champion and leaders of the Whigs should be dashing brilliantly 
ahead and carrying all they can with them into it. They 
avow their independence of party, however, and perhaps think 
that in what they are doing to give an overwhelming triumph to 
the Southern wing of the Opposition party, and to produce dis- 
comfiture in the Administration ranks, they may subserve a laud- 
able purpose. If this be so, it is a fire from a masked battery 
that it is high time to expose. 

But let us look a little closer, and see in what the passage of 
this Omnibus bill is to result. In the first place, it 5 to 
strengthen the Locofoco party in the South (as we have said) 
by the representations that will be made that the Omnibus plan 
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was the antagonist plan to the President’s, and that it was carried 
by Northern Opposition votes in defiance of the Whigs. In the 
next place, it will result in the weakening of the Whigs in the 
North, who will everywhere feel that its passage is a surrender 
of all they have been contending for on the question of slavery 
in the Territories, and a betrayal of their principles by those in 
whom they have placed the strongest confidence. In the third 
place, it will be the finishing blow to the unity of the Whig 
party in Congress, already in a state of ‘‘ loose aggregation.” 
And again, it will be the signal for the renewal of the war in the 
North on the Wilmot Proviso. If territorial governments for 
New Mexico and Utah be established, and slavery is not inter- 
dicted therein, the next great effort will be to elect a Congress 
that will pass a supplementary bill, and supply the omission. 

These are the plain and manifest consequences to flow from 
the passage of this bill. Most of the considerations apply with 
great force in a party point of view, and call upon the Whigs to 
stand together and resist its passage with indomitable resolution. 
Let them plant themselves determinedly upon the President’s 
policy. If Southern Whigs have broken away from the Admin- 
istration plan, it is because there has been defection in high 
places, and they thought to do better by following a distinguished 
lead.* I believe there are those who already see the error of this 
movement, and who will yet return and stand with the main 
body of the Whigs upon the Administration platform. I believe 
they will make a fatal mistake if they do not. But for Northern 
Whigs to fail to rally around the President’s plan, will be, in my 
humble apprehension, little short of fatuity. 

But one would think there must be reasons for the passage of 
the Omnibus bill of the most stringent and convincing character, 
or we should not see such combinations to effect its passage as 
we do see. What are they? And why especially should it be 
taken upon the shoulders of Northern men? Where is the 
necessity of the case in any aspect? The Omnibus Dill is the 
child of consternation and alarm. It was begotten of fear amid 
childish apprehensions of a dissolution of the Union. But the 
dissolution bubble has burst, and all the spray even has evapo- 
rated. What, then, is to be feared? Is it the thunders of the 
Nashville Convention? Alas, this projected assembly is already an 
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abortion. The ideas of equilibriums and secessions are repudi- 
ated in quarters where repudiation is not unfashionable. They 
sleep the sleep of death in the grave of Mr. Calhoun. From 
that sleep no ghost shall come to make us quake. Of all the 
fierce array of bloody portents, nothing remains to shake the 
nerves of even the most timid but the threat to call the yeas and 
nays and thereby to obstruct legislation. And for this—to 
avoid so terrible an alternative as vexatious calls of the yeas and 
nays—the recommendations of the Administration on a great 
question of national and party policy are to be treated with con- 
tempt, the Whig party of the North is to be undermined and 
perhaps crumbled to powder, its Southern wing is to be left to 
founder on a cross sea raised by the settlement itself, and the 
party in Congress to be rendered more segregated than ever ; 
while the public mind is to receive a shock which will operate 
like a fresh blast of the bugle to a bivouacking army, arousing 
the North to stand ready for a new conflict on the Proviso. 

The leading reason, however, in favor of the passage, is, that 
it is to be a settlement of the slavery question. It is not worth 
while to be impatient of political agitation. The ocean never 
ceases to roll. The tempestuous sea of Opinion in a free coun- 
tree will never cease to surge. Passing the Omnibus bill with 
the idea that 1t settles any thing touching the agitation of slavery 
in the Territories is a vain supposition. Quite the contrary. 
We see that it will be the signal for a renewal of the war on 
the Proviso, now almost closed, and which the President’s plan, 
if allowed to operate, would wholly end. And thus it will pro- 
duce no settlement or abatement of the slavery agitation. 

Let the Omnibus bill be resisted, then, to the utmost and to 
the last ; arrest it in the House, and the President’s policy must 
supervene and triumph. This will give quiet to the country. 
And it is the only policy that can. For it is the only policy that 
defers the settlement of the question to the power whose authority 
cannot be questioned, or whose decisions cannot be reversed : 
the only tribunal from which there can be no appeal—the people 
of the Territories themselves. 

One word more and I have done. The Omnibus bill is the 
great scheme to give triumph not only to the Locofoco party, 
but to that aristocratic, perverse, slavery-loving, intolerant, bitter, 
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uncompromising portion of it that finds its head in the South 
and its tail only in the North—the party of which Foote is captain 
and Dickinson is lieutenant. The dynasty which is to float into 
power on the rising tide of the Omnibus bill is to be built up of 
the rotten timbers and worm-eaten planks of the condemned 
hulk of slavery Democracy. And the officers of the craft are 
to be taken from among the noisiest, 1nost profligate, and pirati- 
cal of the old crew on board at the time of the condemnation. 
If we must have Locofocoism to rule over us, give us the 
geuine and not the spurious ; let us have it in its best form, not 
its worst. I protest earnestly that no Whig should so stultify 
himself as to lend a hand to this scheme, fatal alike to his party 
and to the Administration of his choice, and full of perils to the 
cause of Liberty and Humanity. Hie de 


THE COMPROMISE QUESTION. 
[Comments by Mr. Greeley in the Tribune.] 


The letter of a new and able Washington correspondent (J. 
S. P.) on the state and aspects of the California and Territorial 
questions before Congress will naturally attract attention. We 
have concluded not to say more on this subject until we can see 
further, yet this letter suggests : 

1. We have no evidence as yet that the Senate’s Committee 
of Thirteen will report several important propositions respecting 
California, New Mexico, catching runaway slaves, the slave- 
trade in the District, etc., in one and the same ‘‘ Omnibus bill.”’ 
Sach a report appears to us to suggest legislation of very ques- 
tionable propriety, and we will not assume that the committee 
contemplate that course. It will be time enough to believe it 
when we see it. There seems to bea lack of motive for so doing, 
since motions to dissolve the bill into its component parts (by 
motions to strike out this and then that section) will of course be 
made, and cannot be dodged. We yet indulge the hope, there- 
fore, that the committee, even though agreeing that this shall be 
done in consideration of that, will report on the various subjects 
submitted to them in distinct bills. 
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9. J. 8. P. seems mainly intent on proving that Northern 
Whigs ought not to sustain the proposed compromise. As barely 
one of them (Mr. Webster) has indicated a purpose of so doing— 
and he by no means a fixed and steady purpose—our corre- 
spondent seems to be calling rather the righteous than sinners to 
repentance. 

3. As to the terms of the proposed compromise, nothing is 
yet absolutely known, and it seems idle to speculate when the de- 
velopment must be near. It will not be easy to strike out a basis 
of settlement which Mr. Clay and Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, 
will both vote for, even assuming that the Northern compro- 
misers will vote for any thing. It is easy to agree that a compro- 
mise shall be attempted—not so easy to agree what its condition 
shall be. 

4. As to party loss or gain, it ought not to be of much ac- 
count in such a case. Asa general rule, the party which thinks 
least of it will come out the best. Our resistance to the compro- 
mise is based on totally different considerations from those made 
most prominent by J. S. P. But let all views be expressed and 
considered. 


[From Horace Greeley.] 


New York, April 27, 1850. 

Frienp Pixs: Thank you for yours of yesterday, especially for 
your decision to draw on us for expenses. I prefer to have it that way. 
‘* Business is business,’’ and I want to hire you—that is, just as much 
of your time as you choose to sell me. The Zrbune is able to pay, and 
I would rather pay you than owe you. 

I don’t care to use your letters for telegraphic despatches, @ la 
Express ; but you can often hear an inkling of the forthcoming Galphin 
report, the Compromise bill, the Committee on Old Bullion, etc., etc., 
which J will thank you to send by telegraph rather than the slower way. 
Bear in mind that expense is no object in the matter of early advices. 
I don’t expect you to run round prying after such things, but they will 
fall in your way. Our Collector’s confirmation or rejection is a matter 
of much interest here. Please indorse your letters conspicuously ‘+ Edi- 
tors’ Mail.’’ Yours, Horace GreeE.ey, 


J. S. Prxz, Esq. 
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[From Horace Greeley. ] 
NEw York, April 28, 1850. 

Frienp Pree : I have your first letter, and shall put it through, leads 
and all, though I am crowded for to-morrow. I only insist on one 
modification, that of not calling the Locofocos Democrats. First, 
because they are not ; next, because they live on that name, and make 
more votes out of it than out of all the wisdom, talent, and patriotism 
they ever displayed ; and lastly, because it deceives and misleads many 
of the ignorant and simple with regard to our character and the real 
questions which divide us. I pray you call me a sheep-thief if you have 
occasion, but don’t call Foote, Dickinson & Co. ‘‘ the Democratic 
party.’ If you do, they may have a roast baby for breakfast every 
morning, with missionary steaks for dinner, and yet rule the country for- 
ever. 

I shall suggest some demurrage to your points, but never mind. 
Send along more of each. But let us know sometimes what Congress, the 
Cabinet, etc., are about to do, as well as what they ought to do. 

Yours, Horactk GREELEY. 


J.S. Pixs, Esq. 


[From Horace Greeley.] 
New Yorx, May 1, 1850. 

Dear Sir: There are serious objections to murder ; some people 
are so fastidious as to object to burglary and arson, and my impression 
is that rape and highway robbery, however pleasant in the concrete, are 
not in the abstract strictly justifiable. I would not be positive on these 
points, knowing how widely opinions differ on almost every phase of 
human conduct ; but when you come to writing on both sides of a half 
sheet of paper, intended as copy in a daily newspaper office, there can 
be no mistake as to the atrocity of a crime whereat outraged human 
nature stands aghast with horror. I pray you think of this evermore, 
and write only on one side. Also, indorse your letters ‘‘ Editor’s 
Mail,’’ for fear they should somehow lie over at Washington or Balti- 
more till the morning mail, and so miss us by arriving here at midnight 
and remaining undistributed. These are small matters, but their conse- 
quence to us is not small. | 

Can’t you guess out for us somebody who can fish out executive 
session and committee secrets like Harriman, Harvey, and Kingman? If 
you can, set him to telegraphing. Everybody, from Mother Eve’s time 
down, has been especially anxious to know what ought not to be known, 
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and we must get some of it into the Zribune or be voted dull, indolent, 
and behind the times. We have had it, but just now our channels of 
transmission are choked up. 

Yours, Horacr GREELEY. 


J. S. Prxz, Esq. 


[From Horace Greeley.] 
New York, May 2, 1850. 
Frrenp Prez : I beg you not to be diffident. I know how common 
the fault is among Washington writers, and how hard to be overcome, 
but I beseech you, as Mrs. Chick would say, ‘‘ to make an effort.’’ You 
don’t know what may come of it. 
Mr. Snow of ours will hand you this letter. He goes on to discover, 


‘‘inventive turn of mind,’’ who 


with your help, that genius of an 
knows just what mansion great men retire to when they don’t retire at 
all. Good boy, that—we must hire his imagination. 

I like your letters, and if you won’t call Foote and Butler ‘‘ Demo- 
crats’’ in such sense as to imply that I am something else, I don’t think 
I shall ever take liberties with your letters, except it may be the liberty 
of dissenting from some of their positions. 


Yours, Horact GREELEY. 
J. S. Pixs, Esq. 


DUTY OF THE WHIG PARTY. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WasninetTon, Thursday, May 2. 

There are very excellent reasons, in our judgment, why the 
party considerations against the passage of the Omnibus bill 
should be presented at this particular juncture. The general 
ground of opposition—namely, the obligation resting wpon every 
man opposed to slavery to do all in his power to prevent the pos- 
sibility of its extension over territory now free—has been so thor- 
oughly ploughed and harrowed that it seems superfluous to go 
over it again and again. The fact is that. this ground of oppo- 
sition has been the only one discussed during the last five months 
of agitation. In the general considerations supporting what may 
be termed the humane aspect of the case we cordially concur, 
and the sentiments we have recently advanced of a party charac- 
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ter, are but auxiliary to those wider and deeper sentiments of a 
more general nature, that prompt us to oppose the passage of the 
Omnibus bill. It is thus we support General Taylor’s plan of 
settlement of the territorial and slavery questions, for a double 
reason. In the first place, because it is the surest plan to prevent 
slavery from going into the new Territories, and secondly, be- 
cause it is the best plan to preserve the unity and integrity of the 
Whig party. We have an Administration, we have a party, and 
we ought to have a party policy on the leading questions of the 
day, and that policy ought to be adhered to. 

Undoubtedly it would be a most delightful condition of affairs 
if there were no such vulgar things as parties, party views, party 
influences, and party proprieties. It would be delightful if we 
could see in practical operation the fine theories that we often 
hear set forth in eloquent terms in Congress. Such, for ex- 
ample, as that every individual representative is a distinct and 
independent power in this government,.acting upon his sole 
personal responsibility, amenable only to his conscience, and 
bound by no other obligations than his oath to support the Con- 
stitution ; that upon every subject presented for his considera- 
tion, he should act and does act with the most lofty independence 
and immaculate purposes, regardless of every supposable possible 
influence of a personal and party nature ; that the President is a 
power only known through the Constitution, and his official acts 
under it ; that the idea of conference or suggestion between the 
executive and legislative branches of the government, except 
that of the most formal and precise and constitutional character, 
is not to be entertained for an instant. All this, and more of 
the same sort, that we not unfrequently hear, uttered with great 
solemnity on the floor of Congress, is very fine, no doubt. But 
the homely fact is, that we are living in no such utopian state. 
Parties do exist, and men are governed by party considerations. 
Subordinated they may be, and often are, to more elevated and 
wider views of things ; but, nevertheless, they are always strin- 
gent, and often controlling in matters upon which the representa- 
tive is called to act. Wesee no impropriety, therefore, in pre- 
senting the party aspect of the territorial question clearly and 
decisively in the present juncture. We go for a full and frank 
exposition of all the relations of the subject. It may have its 
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disadvantages—that cannot be helped. In these days of free 
conference and free discussion, however, private and public, we 
do not believe that any thing is to be accomplished on the pre- 
sumption of ignorance of party objects and party motives. 
Neither is any thing to be gained by the holy pretension that men 
should act wholly independently of them. This is a common- 
sense world and a common-sense age. And for old experienced 
statesmen and politicians to try to enforce this pretension upon 
apprentices in legislation, or tyros in politics, is no better than the 
effort of preachers who 


“‘Show others the steep and thorny way to heaven, 
While they the primrose path of dalliance tread.’’ 


Why, there are the most emphatic reasons for calling upon 
the Whig party to rally around its chosen leader on the great 
subject agitating the country. The party should preserve its 
unity. Its members should stand and go together. It should 
act as a power in the controversy. It should plant itself 
somewhere in a distinct and prominent position. This is 
essential to the preservation of its own individuality, its own 
dignity and safety, and the dignity and safety of the Ad- 
ministration. Neither is this any new thing for the Whig party. 
It is celebrated for taking positions and creating issues. It is 
celebrated for the distinctness with which they have in times past 
been presented, and the energy and ability with which they have 
been urged. Of their character, or the character of many of 
them, especially those of the last nine or ten years, we are not 
called to speak. To refer to them would only be to refresh the 
memory of unpleasant divisions and signal defeats, and, many of 
us would say, signal errors. How long is it since the great 
Northern champion of the Whig party, himself now bolting from 
its ranks, and leaving its main division to worry along as it best 
may, without his presence and without his counsels, uttered this 
remarkable declaration: ‘‘ For myself, in the dark and troubled 
night that is upon us, I see no star above the horizon promising 
light to guide us, but the star of the great united Whig party ?”’ 
We see how brief a period has elapsed since this eminent citizen, 
for whose great powers we entertain the highest admiration, and 
upon whose present position we look with no other feelings but 
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those of profound regret, was clear in his apprehensions that certain 
great national duties and obligations devolved upon the Whig 
party as a distinctive body. And yet now, instead of using his 
great abilities to hold that party together, and to give unity and 
force to its action, he wields the two-edged sword of his logic and 
his eloquence to sever the withes that unite and bind it together. 

But we need not go on longer in this strain. We would have 
our remarks point directly to this end : 

1st. That the North should support General Taylor’s policy, 
because it is the best policy to prevent the spread of slavery into 
the new Territories, but mainly, 

2d. That the Whig party should support it, because it is the 
wisest, fairest, most unobjectionable and forbearing, and least 
irritating of any that can be presented ; and because it is the 
policy of a Whig administration, presented for the adoption of 
the Whig party. 

Pardon usa suggestion. Suppose Mr. Clay were in the presiden- 
tial chair,and he,acting in the plenitude of his influence and author- 
ity as a great party leader, as well as the official head of a Whig ad- 
ministration, should have come down to Congress with the iden- 
tical proposition that General Taylor offers, to compose the coun- 
try, what whisper of opposition to it would have been heard in 
any quarter? Or, if perchance a dissenting voice were feebly 
uttered amid the universal acclamation of concurrence, we should 
then have witnessed what fate would be that man’s who should 
persist in conturnacious resistance to the policy of the Adminis- 
tration? The answer promptly rises to every man’s lips. No 
one conjectures in any spirit of uncertainty. He would be con- 
demned for mutiny and triced to the yard-arm so soon as the 
crew could be piped to quarters to witness the ceremony. But 
enough of this. A gS al 


TEXAS READY TO TRADE. 
{From the New York Tribune.} 
Wasuineton, Sunday, May 5. 
It is no argument at all in favor of the passage of the Omni- 
bus bill that New Mexico is in danger of being swallowed up by 
Texas, and must be released. Texas is ready, willing, and anxious 
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to sell out her claim any day. Give her money and she will re- 
lax her grasp at once. Ten millions poured over the chains that 
bind New Mexico will dissolve them 


«Like a waxen image ’gainst the fire.’’ 


It needs no Omnibus bill to make this bargain. Indeed, it is 
quite evident that a better trade with Texas can be made by driv- 
ing it independently of every other subject and consideration, 
than by mixing it up with any thing else. Now, Texas can say, 
you must give us fifteen millions, or twelve millions, or any 
other number of millions for our claim, or we will vote against 
the whole Omnibus bill and defeat that. Their votes for the 
Omnibus bill are the lever they use to extort a larger sum of 
money than they can any other way possibly obtain. Let it be 
remembered that Texas desires to sell out, and the fallacy of the 
notion that the failure of the Omnibus bill consigns New Mexico 
to the slavery dominion of Texas is rendered perfectly apparent 
and transparent. URS Hed ae 


THE OMNIBUS BILL AND THE WHIG PARTY. 
[From the Jribune.] 
WasuHineTon, Saturday, May 4. 

The party necessities of sustaining the Administration policy 
on the slavery and territorial questions we have before urged 
here and elsewhere. They involve the necessity of defeating 
the Omnibus bill. And we beg to call the attention of Southern 
Whigs to the position the party will be placed in unless the Om- 
nibus bill is defeated. Pass it, and the whole Northern Whig 
force is compelled to plant ftsolt upon the ground of enforcing 
the Proviso upon the territorial governments that may be estab- 
lished by it. The idea of its passage quieting, settling, the 
slavery controversy, is the merest chimera. It will open a new 
contest upon the Proviso at once. And every Northern man, 
and especially every Northern Whig, who expects to be elected 
to Congress will be required to declare himself in favor of pass- 
ing a supplementary section asserting the Proviso over the Ter- 
ritories. The ‘‘ Wilmot,’ instead of being killed, will be re- 
juvenated ; new vigor and new life will be infused into it by 
the passage of this Omnibus bill. The mischief of this we say is 
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manifest. The Whigs of the North will be forced upon a position 
that Southern Whigs will be compelled to repudiate ; that they 
do now repudiate. The Whig party will thus be clove asunder 
on a vital question. And no other consequence can come of it 
but defeat throughout the entire South. Does not everybody 
see this? It is what becomes inevitable after the passage of the 
Omnibus bill. Southern Whigs owe it to the party, to them- 
selves, to the Administration, to prevent any thing of the sort. 
It is in their power to prevent it. They have only to occupy the 
truly national position of the President to steer clear of this 
ruinous result. Defeat the passage of the Omnibus bill, and 
stand by the President’s policy, and the Whig party becomes a 
national party, standing on a sound platform on the territorial 
question before the country, and one which can be defended 
North and South. 

It may require some boldness in Southern Whigs, at the out- 
set, to assume this position. But surely not much. We are not 
disposed, and it is unnecessary, to run out this argument in its 
ramifications ; but any intelligent Whig who will reflect upon 
the subject must see the truth of what we allege, as well as what 
the position of things must be in the South in the Locofoco 
ranks on the defeat of the Omnibus bill, and the embarrassments 
to their Northern Locofoco allies that will grow therefrom. It 
is enough that we draw attention to the subject. 

We repeat, that the passage of the Omnibus bill will narrow 
the platform of the Whig party to such a degree on the slavery 
and territorial questions that both Northern and Southern 
Whigs cannot stand upon it. The result will be the same kind 
of divisions and embarrassments that now hinder the harmonious 
working of the party in Congress, that lost us the Speaker, and 
has become fruitful of other mischiefs palpable and notorious. 
With one end of the party actively urging the Wilmot Proviso, 
and the other actively opposing it, what can be expected but col- 
lision and defeat ? There can be no fusion of the party, no con- 
cordant and harmonious action, so long as it is beset from within 
and without by the ‘‘ Wilmot.’’ And there is only one way to 
be rid of it. And this is by defeating the Omnibus bill, and col- 


lecting the party together upon the President’s policy. 
Js obtegabart 
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[Comments by Mr. Greeley.] 


‘«‘Oh,”’ says our correspondent J. S. P., ‘this is no argu- 
ment for the passage of the grand compromise now brewing.”’ 
Certainly not, if the independence and safety of New Mexico can be 
secured in some better way—perhaps not at all—we only cite it as an 
argument for doing something ; but we see that it will inevitably 
have weight with many in favor of doing any thing that will res- 
cue New Mexico from her peril if the alternative presented is 
doing nothing. But ‘‘ Texas is ready, willing, and anxious to 
sell out her claim any day,’’ for money enough. Very likely ; 
but it is not a possibility nor even a feasibility of some other 
mode of settlement that is required, but the settlement itself. 
It does not suffice that ‘‘ a better trade can be made’’—the thing 
is to have it made. Texas is no more placable now than she was 
before she sent her commissioner into New Mexico to reduce it 
to her sway. If she wants to drive a bargain on her atrocious 
claim, she will be only the more eager to back it by some show of 
possession on her own part and submission on that of the New 
Mexicans. Fully appreciating the difference in facility between 
keeping slavery out of a thinly peopled region and rooting it out, 
we insist that effectual means shall now be employed to place the 
independence of New Mexico beyond contingency. There is no 
question now pending more urgent than this. 

As to all that our correspondent urges with respect to the par- 
tisan aspects and expediency of the case, we do not know that we 
take sufficient interest in it to understand it very well, and shall 
offer no comment. Enough that party interests and party tri- 
umphs have little weight in the scale where freedom or slavery 
for an embryo empire are trembling. 


THE COMPROMISE EXPLODED. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WasuHineton, Thursday Evening, May 8. 
The Omnibus report and project are blown sky high! Mr. 
Clay to-day made his report from the grand Committee of Thir- 
teen, of which you will receive the substance from another corre- 
spondent. Immediately Messrs. Mason, Downs, Clemens, Yulee, 
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Turney, and Borland (Southern Locos) and Mr. Berrien (Southern 
Whig) came out dead against the proposed compromise! It is 
understood that there are four or five other Southern Senators 
who will go with them. This would seem to settle the fate of 
the measure, which was expected to pass the Senate with a rush. 

Mr. Clay made an energetic and impassioned speech, in reply 
to what he termed the unkind and premature assaults on the 
report and recommendations of the committee, and declared his 
determination to stand by them to the last extremity. 

The debate was continued to a late hour. Generals Cass and 
Houston, with Messrs. Mangum, Foote, and Dickinson sustained 
the report and its recommendations. 

The denouement creates a profound sensation. It points to 
very important results. dei dee, 


THE UNADJOURNED QUESTIONS. 


[Comments by the New York Tribune.] 


If the compromise project has broken down, as now appears 
probable, by reason of the intrinsic difficulties of the case, we 
trust there will be no further effective resistance to the admission 
of California. She ought to be fully in the Union before the 
close of next week. Why shall she not? Where are her 
friends ? 

And then for New Mexico! Messrs. J. S. P., and other 
friends of the President’s plan, you have assured us that New 
Mexico could just as well be rescued from the grasp of Texas 
without the compromise as by it. Now let us see it done! We 
don’t want to hear how it might be done, but that it is done. 
‘* Masterly inactivity’’ will not answer now, since Texas is driv- 
ing her stakes in New Mexico, with the Federal authorities and 
troops looking on as neutrals. Ho, friends of freedom in Con- 
gress! do not, while contending for abstractions, permit slavery 
to clutch New Mexico! Give her peace, liberty, and security 
decisively and forever ! 
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MR. CLAY DISCOMFITED. 
[From the New York Tribune.} 
Wasuineton, Thursday, May 9. 

Little has been talked of or thought of since yesterday but 
the untimely and unexpected defeat of the Omnibus bill. It 
was pierced with a thousand shafts on its entrance into the Sen- 
ate. The surcharged Southern clouds burst upon its devoted 
head and struck it dead with their lightning while it was in its 
swaddling-clothes. Never was such a ruthless and fatal attack 
made upon any little monster before. In undertaking to run the 
gauntlet of its destiny it did not make the first step. The cruel 
spears transfixed it at the start. It has perished in its infancy ; 
it has been strangled before it was fairly out of the nurse’s arms. 
It has been mutilated, cut up, totally destroyed. 

I felt for Mr. Clay. He appeared like a man upon some 
high and lone eminence resisting the storms of Fate that beat. 
fiercely about his head. Amid the assaults that came pouring 
thick and resistless from all quarters upon his bantling, his pres- 
ence and his voice rose towering and fearful. He hurled back 
the shafts of his adversaries. Fearless and intrepid, he dared 
them to an equal combat. He frowned defiance, and his tones 
rolled in thunders over all their heads. Jolla-like, he seemed to 
seize his offspring with his good right arm, and, holding it high 
above his head, to say, 

‘‘ Who seeks this child’s life, dies upon the spot.”’ 


In the midst of the grand mélée, which had been confined to. 
those who had voted for the creation of the Compromise Com- 
mittee, for the purpose, as was alleged at the time, of ‘‘ harmo- 
nizing”’ the jarring elements in this contest ; Mr. Benton, who 
sat in his seat seeming to enjoy the uproar, turned his head to a 
friend in the neighborhood and profanely exclaimed, “‘ This is a 
h— of a harmony !”’ It is also stated that he said the eciaircisse- 
ment had saved him two days’ speaking. Considering how much 
was claimed for this committee, how confidently it has been as- 
serted that its labors would accomplish the miracle of pleasing 
everybody, -how its recommendations would prove to be a law to 
Congress, how its measures would go through the Senate, two to 
one ; how all who resisted these measures and recommendations 
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would be overwhelmed by public opinion and scouted from pub- 
lic life as fanatics and traitors—in view of all this, and of the 
prompt and fatal discomfiture that has met its pretensions and its 
labors at the outset, we can only liken the whole proceedings to a 
game of brag, in which the player has impudently, loudly, and 
desperately staked every thing upon a broken hand, and instead 
of driving his adversary from the field, has exposed, stripped, and 
ruined himself. 

The whole Omnibus scheme being thus in threads and tat- 
ters, past hope of mending or repair, there is nothing left but 
to set the sail of the President’s policy, and under that to weather 
the gale. diate lee 


FERMENTATION ON THE TEXAS QUESTION. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WASHINGTON, Saturday, May 11. 

We will be patient, Mr. Greeley. Things are in a ferment. 
No wise man is precipitate in a bargain. But very small skill in 
diplomacy is necessary to arrange this matter of the boundary of 
New Mexico with Texas. Pierced as the friends of the Omni- 
bus bill are at this present moment with many sorrows, we ex- 
pect them to be coy and perhaps sullen on this topic just now ; 
Texas herself, through her representatives, may flout the idea of 
any immediate settlement. This is the worst view of the case. 
We doubt if even this phase, however, will turn up. But we 
know what will be their ‘‘ sober second thought.” We know 
what the people of Texas even now desire, and will continue to 
desire more and more fervently until the consummation of their 
hopes and expectations. » 

The almighty dollar is an object with everybody. It is 
especially an object with Texas. Texas has a great deal of land 
and very little money. She would like to finger ten or a dozen 
million of Uncle Sam’s six per cents, in the way of barter, for 
some of her acres, especially for those desmenes to which she has 
really no equitable title whatever. I donot speak at random when 
I say that Texas is ready, willing, and anxious to sell out her claim 
to New Mexico; and, moreover, that her members here cannot 
sustain themselves at home unless they go for the trade. 
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But now, now, immediately, say you? Why so precipitate ¢ 
There are no hordes of Texans with a retinue of slaves overruning 
or threatening to invade New Mexico. New Mexico is a wide 
wilderness of country, naturally unadapted to slave labor ; and 
there is very little emigration thither, more particularly of slaves. 
With this fact staring us in the face, we see no pressing necessity 
urging to sudden and hasty action, while we feel a confident as- 
surance that Texas only waits our motion to close a bargain for 
the unconditional transfer of all her right, title, and interest to 
the whole country north of 32° and west of 100°. 

We make no question of Congress passing a relief bill for New 
Mexico whenever the preliminaries with Texas are settled. The 
friends of the compromise scheme profess to be in favor of it, 
and the Northern Wilmot Proviso men will surely lend their aid 
to succor such a bill in its extremity. 

We know there will be opposition to it, and whence it will 
come. The extreme Southern men will oppose the relinquish- 
ment by Texas of any part of New Mexico. There will be no 
other, and this, resting as it does upon the most ultra notions in 
respect to slavery, and extreme, if not revolutionary sentiments, 
will be unavailing. We know that it was among the day dreams 
of Mr. Calhoun, in view of his dim scheme of secession, that 
the conflict was to arise out of this Texan boundary question ; 
and the headless remains of his party no doubt desire to keep the 
question open for possible ulterior revolutionary purposes. But 
as this party are doomed to the most signal discomfiture in all 
their plans, so will they be in this. The number of members of 
Congress who will be in favor of keeping the Texas boundary 
question open, whether for purposes of mischief or other objects, 
must inevitably be, in the end, very small. This we deem to be 
a pertinent and reasonable view of the whole matter. Time will 
determine its correctness. JS Ps 


CALIFORNIA’S DEMAND—MR. OLAY. 
(Correspondence of the New York Tribune.] 
WASHINGTON, Tuesday, May 14. 
Looking at things here in a practical point of view, there 
would really seem to be nothing left for Congress to do but to take 
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up the California bill and pass it. That State ought to be ad- 
mitted. She is suffering great injury and great injustice that she 
isnot. The attempt to unite the question of her admission with 
other and foreign subjects having signally failed, it now ought 
to. be promptly abandoned. Mr. Clay owes this sacrifice on his 
part to his own professions of a desire for concord, harmony, and 
union. As it is plain that the great questions embodied in the 
compromise scheme cannot be put through Congress in the lump, 
let each now be considered, separately. This is the true way at 
all times. We ought not to undertake to make legislative chow- 
ders. Common sense forbids it. Parliamentary law forbids it. 
Conscience and fair dealing forbid it. ‘“‘ One thing at a time,”’’ is 
an old, familiar, and good maxim. Let Congress act upon it. 
Let California, then, be admitted in the first place, and without 
delay. This done, let the boundaries of Texas and New Mexico 
be established. If money must be paid to Texas, let it be appro- 
priated. There is no serious difficulty in the way of a bargain. 
Texas is not short-sighted, and we do not believe, from what we 
know of her representatives in both branches, that she will be 
obstinate. Few States are represented by abler or cooler men. 

Let us see who will resist these two measures. Every con- 
sideration which can be supposed to influence fair and honorable 
legislators calls for their adoption. Every reasonable man in 
the country, of whatever shade of opinion, must see that it is the 
duty of Congress to admit California, and it is its duty to pre- 
vent a conflict between New Mexico and Texas in relation to 
their boundaries. These subjects press. They are the only ones 
that do. With them disposed of the way is clear. Other sub- 
jects may afterward come up and be considered as occasion de- 
mands. But there is no inherent distracting causes in the two 
subjects that now call for the action of Congress. They do not 
involve the Wilmot Proviso nor the subject of slavery at all. 
There need not and ought not to be any sectional question raised 
in regard to them. We may treat them, and yet steer clear en- 
tirely of Provisos, of fugitive-slave bills, of subdivisions of Slave 
States, and whatever else there is of an irritating, agitating, and 
inflaming nature in the Omnibus-load of combustibles trundled 
into the Senate by the Committee of Thirteen. 

Let Mr. Clay fling away his elaborate compound with which he 
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proposes to cure the country’s disorders, and trust to Nature and 
a simple treatment. He seems to us like a great physician who 
has mistaken the disorder of his patient. He believes that active, 
urgent medicines are required, when really nothing is needed 
but quiet and rest. He mistakes in the common way of all doc- 
tors; instead of seeing with how little the patient can do, he is 
for trying how much he will bear. And thus at this moment he 
appears to us to stand in melancholy mood over a disturbed and 
irritated country, which needs more to be let alone than any 
thing else, with an immense plaster of cantharides in his hands, 
that he insists upon applying by way of composing the patient to 
rest. Let Mr. Clay forbear to press a scheme which it is plain 
cannot prevail. He cannot carry his measures together ; let 
them be tried separately. One of his clear, clarion cries in favor 
of the immediate, separate admission of California, and the work 
would be done. Shall we not hear it ? 2 vel poe mete 


[From Horace Greeley.] 


New Yor«, May 16, 1850. 

Dear P.: Ipresume I confiscated your dollar—Swartwouted with it 
—absorbed it. 1 will repent and refund at the desk. 

As to the editorship of the Republic, 1 beg to be excused. I 
shouldn’t like to be called up to the big house after some cabinet flus- 
teration and told, ‘‘ York, you’re not wanted.’’ No, sir, [thank ye! That 
wouldn’t suit my amiable and modest disposition. It might tempt me 
to blaspheme, which I now studiously avoid, 

What the deuce is the meaning of this row the lot of you are kicking 
up about the President’s plan and Clay’s Omnibus I can’t conceive. I 
read all your letters most earnestly, but can’t make our what you mean. 
The two schemes are six of one and half a dozen t’other ; butif either is 
six and a half, I think it is Clay’s ; for that takes care of New-Mexico, 
which t’other don’t. I mistrust you are very factious and selfish, some 
of you. Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


J. S. Pixe, Esq. 
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THE OMNIBUS US. THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WasuHineton, Friday, May 17. 

This is amazing. Who shall say there is no difference be- 
tween the Omnibus and the President’s plan ? or if there be any, 
that the advantage is with the Omnibus, because it takes care of 
New Mexico and the other plan don’t. 

The boundary question we have disposed of. It can be set- 
tled on its own bottom. But a territorial government without 
the Proviso! What comes of it? First and foremost a great 
Northern row. Every man sent to Congress from the Free 
States will come down here under instructions to put on the 
Wilmot. Call you this settling the question ? The Wilmot will 
be put on, or it won’t. If it is, the South will foam more than 
ever, and the political storm roar more loudly than ever. If 
it is not, the agitations of the North will be deeper, and their 
demands more exacting and intense than heretofore. Either 
way, besides an increase of agitation, this result follows: The 
Whig party is rent asunder. The South will go in one direction, 
and the North in another. ‘‘ You do not precisely understand or 
appreciate the party embarrassments or party damage of the 
ease.”? This isodd. No man should see them more clearly. 
They are entirely apparent to far duller apprehensions, and they 
are vivid and substantive to the keen-sighted. But another 
thing, and a greater thing. Give New Mexico an undisturbed 
territorial government, without the Proviso, of ten years, or fif- 
teen years, and if slavery can possibly live in New Mexico, it 
will be smuggled in. Should we not avoid the possibilities of 
this long apprenticeship ? Let New Mexico establish her institu- 
tions now, while she is anti-slavery—not after ten years’ tutelage 
of a territorial government, when she may be pro-slavery. 

‘“Factious and selfish,’’? indeed! Are not these reasons ? 
strong, valid, substantial, pressing, conclusive? We do not 
want to sever and thus destroy the nationality of the Whig party 
if it can be avoided. We do not wish to increase political agita- 
tion on the slavery question to no purpose whatever but to raise 
a storm to drown ourselves. We do not wish to increase the 
chances of New Mexico’s becoming a Slave State, by doing 
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what Mr. Calhoun so earnestly desired, giving “‘ time to get in.” 
This is what he wanted: ‘‘ Time to get in.’ Does not the 
apprenticeship under a territorial government give it? This is 
what we do not want. But is what we do want ‘‘ factious and 
selfish ?? What is it we go for? First, the immediate admis- 
sion of California. Second, the establishment of the boundary 
between New Mexico and Texas. If we choose to do more, 
there are three things that can be done. First, extend the Post- 
Office laws over New Mexico. Second, establish a district court 
Third, put in force your Indian Agency. With these simple 
regulations New Mexico will have all she needs. And the Presi- 
dent’s plan is here perfected. It is simple, just, wise, benefi- 
cent, unexceptionable, tranquilizing, harmonizing to all sections. 
It will save the integrity and.nationality of the party. No rea- 
sonable man can deny it. Nothing in the world is wanting to its 
complete and triumphant success, and the consequent success of 
the party, now and hereafter, but the will of the Whigs.in Con- 
gress to have it successful. Fear not. This we shall have in 
due time. The policy is bound to triumph as soon as the remains 
of the Omnibus ean be shovelled off the track. The Administra- 
tion has hitherto been acting upon the notion that it is not worth 
while to shovel a path while the snow is falling. The clouds 
having broken, it is now likely something will be done. 
dl acl 2 


TERRITORIAL QUESTIONS AND DIVERS PLANS OF ADJUSTMENT. 


[Comments by the Zribune.] 


We have preferred to let the discussion in Congress of the 
questions connected with slavery and the Territories go on with- 
out much comment on our part, but that seems impossible. Our 
able Washington correspondent, J. 8. P., insists not only on 
canvassing them with pointed reference to our own views, but 
his letter herewith given refers especially, if we understand its 
allusions, to a private letter we recently wrote him avowing that 
we could not perceive any such radical difference between the 
propositions severally known as the President’s and Mr. Clay’s 
as would justify all the agitation and excitement which were 
manufactured or evinced in Washington with regard to them. 
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We invite careful attention to what he has to offer on this sub- 
ject, and then to the following comments : 

In order to determine the relative merits of two rival propo- 
sitions we must first determine what is absolutely and entirely 
right ; and we understand J. S. P. to agree with us that the 
right course with regard to the pending questions would be to 

1. Admit California into the Union with her anti-slavery 
Constitution and her boundaries as she has defined them. 

2. Organize the remaining country acquired from Mexico 
into one or more Territories, securing them from any possible 
intrusion of slavery by the shield of the Wilmot Proviso. 

3. Declare and establish the boundaries of New Mexico in 
such manner as to shield her from the pretensions and encroach- 
ments of Texas without paying the latter any compensation for 
her preposterous claim. [If we give up to Texas and slavery 
all the country between the Nueces valley and the lower Rio 
Grande, to which she had neither title nor possession until the 
arms of the nation wrested it from Mexico, we give her all that 
she should have the face to claim, and more than she is justly 
entitled to. | 

Here, then, we have fully in view what ought to be done, ac- 
cording to our judgment, and we presume that of J. 8. P. If 
we had the power to do as we liked, there need be no question 
as to the expediency of doing this or that other thing. Unhap- 
pily, however, it is abundantly notorious that we have no such 
power. General Cass, Mr. Dickinson, and even Mr. Webster, 
stand pledged not to vote for the Wilmot Proviso ; and with 
three such States as Massachusetts, New York, and Michigan 
divided and neutralized on this question, in a Senate composed 
in equal numbers of the representatives of Free and Slave States, 
we are sure to be beaten there. Southern senators who do not 
want slavery extended, and frankly say so, cannot be expected 
to vote for the Proviso of Freedom when Northern senators 
stigmatize it as irritating, unnecessary, and even unconstitutional. 
That would not prevent our voting for it whenever we hada 
chance, but it is too clear that it cannot be carried through the 
present Senate. 

The Senate will not do as we wish it would ; the House (we 
trust) will not do as our adversaries would have it. The two 
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branches confront and counterbalance each other, and thus the 
whole business is brought to a stand. In this dilemma the Pres- 
ident—a Southern man and slaveholder, but a fair and we be- 
lieve impartial Executive—comes forward and proposes a medium 
course, which is not all we wish, but is far more distasteful to 
our antagonists. ‘‘ Let us,’’ says he in substance, ‘‘ admit Cali- 
fornia exactly as she is, and leave the Territories as they are to 
await the progress of events. As soon as they are ripe for it, 
we will admit them as States, with such constitutions as they 
shall see fit to form.”’ 

We consider this, in the actual state of things, when it was 
submitted, a fair and just proposition. It ought to satisfy those 
who pretend to doubt it that the President is truly national in 
his views and purposes, and that he does not and never did per- 
vert the great power of his station to any sectional purpose, cer- 
tainly not to favor the extension of slavery. The earnest hos- 
tility of the notorious Propagandists to his plan is a high eulo- 
gium on it and on him. We honor and thank him for proposing 
it, and for his general bearing throughout the excitements and 
alarms of the session. 

Mr. Clay has brought forward another, more comprehensive, 
elaborate, less simple, but not radically hostile proposition. It 
agrees with General Taylor on the great question of the instant 
and unqualified admission of California into the Union with her 
chosen boundaries and her anti-slavery Constitution. It agrees 
with the President’s also in the virtual negation of any express 
prohibition of slavery in the Territories. It differs from the 
President’s in proposing to substitute a civil for the existing 
military rule in Mexico and the region stretching west of it to 
the boundary of California. It differs from the President’s in 
proposing to shield New Mexico evermore from the pretensions 
and the efforts of Texas to subjugate her people and absorb the 
better portion of her Territory, while it proposes to pay Texas 
—— millions of dollars in consideration of the surrender of her 
pretensions to that Territory. And it further proposes to abolish 
and prohibit the slave-trade in the District of Columbia in con- 
sideration of an act giving to the South more effectual provi- 
sions for the recovery of slaves who have escaped or may escape 
into the Free States, as stipulated in the Federal Constitution. 
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Mr. Clay’s plan is therefore in substantial accordance with 
the President’s on some of the most important points ; on some 
others the contrary. We decidedly prefer to see California sail 
into the Union “‘ solitary and alone,’’ asking no favors and defy- 
ing all enemies, rather than that she should be used to tow in or 
be towed in by any thing else. This would induce us to vote 
steadily to separate her admission from every other question, 
had we a vote to give on the subject. But the question of her 
admission in this way or another is one of form rather than sub- 
stance, save as the propositions connected with her admission may 
be essentially objectionable. But voting against her admission 
because we could not shape the bill as we wished it, would be 
quite another thing. So we should vote to clap on the Proviso 
to any bill organizing the Territories ; but if defeated on that, it 
does not follow that we should thenceforth oppose any organiza- 
tion of the Territories. That must depend upon the probability 
of doing more good than evil, securing advantage or incurring 
hazard for the cause of freedom by such organization. Questions 
of practicability and of detail cannot always be settled off-hand 
in a chimney-corner five hundred miles from the Capitol, and 
they who denounce their representatives in Congress for doing 
what good they can, after vainly trying to do more, will be very 
apt to do them injustice. 

We cannot doubt that the long-threatened but at last realized 
irruption of the Texan officials into New Mexico and the immi- 
nent peril thus created of subjugation or civil war, has materially 
changed the aspects of the general question, and rendered a 
prompt and thorough settlement of the question of boundary es- 
sential. We are not satisfied with nods, nor winks, nor whis- 
pered assurances that the matter shall be made right, because we 
have had these assurances for some time, yet we see clearly that 
it isn’t right. That fatal order from the War Department to 
Colonel Munroe not to interfere in any collision between the New 
Mexicans and the Texan pretenders who may appear among 
them is all wrong, and we haven’t yet seen its official reversal. 
We know well that Colonel Munroe had no different orders up 
to our last advices when Major Neighbors was in New Mexico 
as the Commissioner of Texas, coaxing, flattering, and bullying 
the people to submit to her jurisdiction, and Colonel Munroe 
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was not only looking quietly on, but he was proclaiming that, 
even in case of an appeal to arms, he was under instructions not. 
to interfere. A pretty sort of government that, and especially 
of military government! And now we are informed that the 
line of New Mexico must strike east from the Rio Grande at a 
point nearly twenty miles above El Paso, because there is a slave- 
holding settlement almost as high up! Thus while we are fight- 
ing about this or that mode of keeping them out, and receiving 
the most positive assurances that they shall be kept out, Texas 
and slavery are already working into New Mexico under that 
very system of non-action, do you mind ? that is commended to us. 
as so much more preferable to Mr. Clay’s plan. We don’t see it. 

“0,” says J. 8S. P., “‘ we can buy off the claim of Texas 
after the Omnibus bill shall have been defeated, and we will.”’ 
Such assurances are easily given, but we would rather have some old 
ones redeemed before we put much faith in new ones. At all 
events, this buying off, of which the necessity is thus admitted, is. 
an interpolation on the President’s plan; and if J. S. P. may 
interpolate, why not Mr. Clay ? 

‘* But the passage of the Omnibus will not settle the sla- 
very agitation.”’ You never said a truer thing than that! 
Neither Mr. Clay’s, the President’s, nor any other plan can stop 
the slavery agitation so long as slavery shall not merely exist but. 
insist on extending its dominion. With Ouban invasions, Hay- 
tien conquests, and New-Mexican subjugations imminent, he 
must be green indeed who expects any abatement even of the sla- 
very excitement. On the contrary, it is morally certain to swell 
and spread till it overrides and overrules every thing else. If 
the South were as wise now as were its great statesmen in 1787, 
when they joined heartily in excluding slavery forever from 
the territory north-west of the Ohio, there might be a lull in 
the tempest ; but the Ruler of Nations would seem to have other 
designs, and they will be accomplished. This slave-catching bill 
now pressed upon Congress will make a hundred Abolitionists 
oftener than it catches one slave. Butis there any use in throw- 
ing up rockets to warn the wilfully blind ? 

‘‘ But the Omnibus can’t pass,” avers J. S. P. We suspect 
he is right in this. If Messrs. Clemens, Yulee, Mason, Sebas- 
tian, etc., see fit to vote against it, it is dead of course. Is it 
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best, then, that we, who want to see California admitted as 
promptly and decisively as possible, should make an onslaught 
upon it in such manner as will tend to sour its friends against 
us, against our time of need? Shall we needlessly quarrel with 
our own friends from Kentucky, Delaware, North Carolina, ete., 
whose votes we shall need and shall have for California anyhow, 
but whose cordial, zealous co-operation in the final struggle is 
well worth at least civility? It does seem to us that much of 
the present rancor against the Omnibus project evinced by those 
who are enraptured with the President’s, is not wise for the 
cause of freedom. It may be well meant, but we think it as 
often affected by personal aspirations. Let the politicians profit 
by the example of the people and keep cool. There may yet 
be a demand for agitation and excitement, but when there is it 
will be impelled by something broader than the difference be- 
tween the President’s plan and Mr. Clay’s. 

Any assumption that a change of the government of the Ter- 
ritories from military to civil would protract the period of their 
territorial pupilage a number of years, is entirely gratuitous. 
On the contrary, we believe New Mexico would be sooner pre- 
pared for admission into the Union if a territorial government 
were now accorded her. And any insinuation that a regular 
civil government will afford to slavery additional facilities for 
making a lodgment in the Territory is nothing less than a direct 
impeachment of the integrity of the President, by whom its 
executive and judicial functionaries without exception are to be 
nominated. 

As to the partisan aspects of this question, or any such question, 
we have strong conviction that, ‘‘ He that would save his life shall 
lose it.’? The party which tries hardest to make capital out of these 
sectional struggles will lose most by them, while that party which 
thinks most of doing right and least of making capital or preserv- 
ing its unity will come out best. We speak from general prin- 
ciples, and without having attempted to cast the horoscope of 
this particular question. 
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[From the Editor of the Boston Ad/as.] 
Boston, May 17, 1850. 


My Dear Pree: I owe you two or three apologies for not having 
answered your last letter, but I have been so busy and had so many calls 
to receive and calls to make that my time has slipped by without count- 
ing it. “I read all your letters in the Zrébwne, and they are number one, 
prime. They talk just as everybody talks here, and just as we want to 
have everybody talk in Washington. 

Old Zach is at this moment the popular man in the country, and 
heaps of Freesoilers are going for him. They are (I mean the honest old 
Whig portion) delighted with him. If we act with wisdom we shall be 
like that man who takes 


“the tide in his affairs 
Which leads to fortune.”’ 


If we were to follow the lead of the old Hunkerdom of Clay we should 
be led, as Byron says of the tide in the affairs of women, ‘‘ God knows 
where.”’ 

Why cannot you resume your correspondence with the Aélas ? 
Dr. Brewer has left Washington, and we now have no one there. The 
Atlas will welcome you and give you verge and scope to your heart’s 
content, and never once try to clip your plumage. You may call Loco- 
focos Democrats, or vice versa. So, my dear fellow, spread yourself, 
and if there be any thing in my power to aid or assist you in accomplish- 
ing, draw upon me. Greely says so too ; so do write—won’t you? I 
shall not insist upon a too frequent correspondence ; daily I should like, 
but tri, semi, or weekly will be gratifying. As the old fellow at the 
prayer-meeting, upon being asked if he would not make a short prayer, 
said, ‘‘ He had no objection to making tbe prayer, but he’d be d. if 
he would be limited as to time.”’ ; 

Every thing political is quiet just now. We hope to send you by the 
first week in June the Hon, Benjamin Thompson to take his seat in 
Congress from the Fourth District. Things look mighty nice there just 
now. I feel confident that Thompson will be chosen ; and if he is 
chosen, you may rest assured that the popularity of old Zach will have 
done much towards it. Thompson is a very respectable man—‘‘ a 
human man ;’’ not a great man, but a man of sense, and goes old Zach 
to the death. 

I shall write you again next week. In the meantime I remain, yours 
very truly, 


Wm. Scuouter. 
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MR. CLAY’S SPEECH. 
[From the New York Tribune] 


Wasuineton, Wednesday, May 20. 

We could not well avoid the attempt to repel groundless im- 
putations or to wipe the dust from a blurred case. Having no 
doubt the opinions and suspicions expressed were most honestly 
entertained, we could not presume they were entertained by one 
only. Our brief reply was therefore general. We have gone 
rapidly over the whole ground, from time to time, and we pro- 
pose no repetition. The President’s plan is simple and easily un- 
derstood. We believe the people understand it, approve it, 
and will support it. We need not say that we believe it to be 
the most wise, conciliatory, healing, and in every way the best 
that has been or can be offered. We believe, moreover, it will 
be forced upon the country by the necessities of the case, though 
all the leading statesmen of the country conspire against it, as 
they seem to be doing. 

As for the reasons of our advocacy of the President’s plan, 
and our opposition to the Omnibus, we refer to the record where 
they are expressed. If anybody chooses to impute mean motives, 
this is not our fault. We will not take the trouble to contradict 
them, but tranquilly pity their ignorance, while we suspect their 
own virtues. We have no need to say that we know well enough 
the editor of the Zribwne intends no such thing. 

Mr. Clay was on his high horse again yesterday. He made a 
rattling, thundering, smashing speech. He came down upon 
Mr. Soulé and upon the Administration like a wolf on the fold. 
His declamation was brilliant, impudent, and provoking. We 
known of no man who can excite simultaneously the feelings of 
admiration and resentment so effectually as Mr. Clay. His 
oratory teaches us to see how it is that an Irishman can enjoy a 
shillalah fight with his best friend. In his speech of yesterday 
Mr. Clay would say something in one breath for which one de- 
sired to embrace him, and in another, something that would 
prompt a man of any combativeness to wish to knock him down. 
He portrayed the blessings of fraternal union, the delights of 
concord, harmony, and peace ; he expressed his desire to heal 
divisions and allay animosities and irritations ; and then he chal- 
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lenged the Administration to bring out a champion of its policy 
on the floor of the Senate, and meet him face to face, and he 
promised to grind him to powder. Mr. Clay became deeply ex- 
cited. He displayed the spirit and the fire of youth. Deep, 
pervading passion spoke in his impetuous gestures and his purple 
countenance. He became unusually voluble and impassioned. 
His voice was never more flexible or more trumpet-toned. 
He thundered and lightened and stormed amain. He shook 
his hoary locks, gray with three and seventy winters. His 
features gleamed with demoniac energy. Withering blasts came 
from his mouth. He rained down censures and imprecations. 
He seemed to wing his way through and over the Senate cham- 
ber like a hawk over the frightened flock of a barn-yard ; self- 
poised, he pounced upon this argument and that, and tore it in 
pieces as with the beak and talons of a vulture. Old as he is, his 
eye was not dim nor his natural force abated. He alluded to the 
policy of the Administration on the territorial and slavery ques- 
tions in terms of mingled scorn, contempt, derision, hate, and 
inflexible opposition. He denounced the plan in whole and in 
detail. He dared any senator to rise in his place and defend it. 
One word of his arguments. Pardon us, but they were of 
small account. He indulged in figures, but he made no points. 
We. amend by saying he did make one. After likening the con- 
dition of the country to a patient with five dangerous, bleeding 
wounds, all of which he proposed to heal by his Omnibus, but 
only one of which the President proposed to touch, he came to 
the only point of his speech. This was in relation to the govern- 
ment for New Mexico. He said she ought to have a govern- 
ment ; that her necessities demanded it, and our treaty stipula- 
tions required it. The answer is, the President’s policy will insure 
her one by allowing her to follow the example of California, and 
come into the Union asa State. Mr. Clay knew what the answer 
would be, and he forestalled it, by declaring that New Mexico is 
unfit to be admitted as a State, and that he would vote against 
admitting her as one. This is taking the bull by the horns. 
Without taking this extreme position, Mr. Clay sees that he has 
really nothing substantial to oppose to the President’s plan. 
This is reason enough for taking it. It is designed to checkmate 
that policy. But if New Mexico is not fit now, when, we 
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desire to know, will she be? Must we wait for the full civiliza- 
tion, enlightenment, Christianizing, protestantizing, we may say, 
of her mixed population? Will that be in this generation ? or 
even in the next? It is too late to talk of this disability and 
embarrassment. It was urged during the war, during the pen- 
dency of the negotiations for peace, and in the discussions on the 
treaty. But we have got New Mexico with her population, such 
as it is, and we must make the best of her. We cannot say she 
shall not come among us because her style of civilization is not 
quite up to the genuine Anglo-Saxon. 

But of the three remaining bleeding wounds which Mr. Clay 
complains the Administration neglects, and which he says threaten 
the depletion of the country till it can no longer survive, what 
shall be seriously said? Instead of being dangerous wounds, as 
is represented, they are scarcely pin scratches. A government 
for Utah. This is one of the three. Where is its pressing 
necessity? There is nothing but a Mormon settlement there ; 
and for the present, and we do not know for how long to come, 
it can very well take care of itself. It desires more to be let 
alone than any thing else, unless it can come in as a State. 

And now we will ask if anybody really believes that the peace 
and harmony of this country will be in any manner or degree 
jeoparded by a failure at this session, or of this Congress, to pass 
a new Fugitive Slave bill, ora bill for abolishing the Slave-Trade 
in the District ? These are the remaining two wounds that Mr. 
Clay says the Administration so criminally neglects. Yet they 
have both existed just as they are for sixty years, and it is only 
now that it has been suddenly discovered how imminently threat- 
ening and dangerous they are. Ap feted es 


djotsh, JR 


[Comments by the Albany Register of Monday, May 20.] 


The Boston Courier of Friday contains another letter from 
its notorious correspondent J. 8. P. He lately poured forth a 
bitter flood of spite and venom against Daniel Webster, and now 
he comes down with increased malevolence upon Henry Clay. 
What kind of a Whig must he be who takes such demoniac pleas- 
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ure in maligning the purest, the greatest, and best men in the 
party? We supposed in 1844 that the Democrats were up to 
abusing the Kentucky statesman about as thoroughly as it could 
be done, but they must yield the palm toJ.S. P. We shall 
look in vain among the files of their papers for abuse that equals. 
his. And now we shall wait patiently to see what good from 
such attacks will acerne to the Whig party. We have reliable 
information as to the source from whence these missiles emanate, 
and are at no loss to conceive the motives of those who hurl 
them—they doubtless contemplate a reorganization of the Whig 
party upon an exclusive basis—but the project is conceived in 
weakness, and will be brought forth in shame and sorrow, a mis- 
erable abortion ; and we repeat we shall wait anxiously to see. 
what good will result from a persistence in such a suicidal course. 
It is easier to tear down than to build up ; the Whig party might 
perhaps be disorganized and destroyed in a month, or even a 
week, but it would take ten years to form another in its stead. 
We should like to see it get on prosperously after one half, and 
that the best part of it, is cast off and thrown overboard; in 
spite of all accessions from Abolitionists, Freesoilers, and Ben- 
ton Democrats, it would be found, in such an event, remarkable 
for nothing but its weakness. United we stand—divided we must 
fall. We are for the union of the Whig party ; for its consolida- 
tion on a national platform, and utterly opposed to the schemes 
of selfish politicians professing to be Whigs, whose mischievous 
designs find utterance through the wicked and unprincipled 
communications of the Mr. J. S. P.’s. 


CLAY’S GREAT SPEECH. 
[From the Boston Cowrier.] 


Wasutneton, May 22, 1850. 
Mr. Clay’s speech, delivered yesterday, was one of those match- 
less specimens of brilliant impudence for which this eminent 
statesman has so long been distinguished. In it Mr. Olay set 
himself up as the guide and teacher of the President of the 
United States. He undertook the modest task of calling him 
up and administering chastisement to him, as a pedagogue: 
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might be expected to administer it to a refractory schoolboy. 
We undertake to say that the history of American polities can- 
not show a parallel to the impudent assumptions and astounding 
impertinences of the illustrious orator, towards the head of the 
government, exhibited yesterday. 

Let us enumerate the facts of this case, and see if we are not 
fully borne out in these declarations. On the last day of the 
year 1849, the House of Representatives passed a resolution ask- 
ing the President for information in regard to the territories ac- 
quired from Mexico. On the 21st of January following, Presi- 
dent Taylor communicated the desired information in a bundle 
of documents large enough to load a wheelbarrow. He accompa- 
nied them with a message saying, in brief, that»@alifornia had 
formed a State constitution, and he therefore recommended her 
admission into the Union. He further stated that there was a 
settlement of our countrymen at the Salt Lake (meaning the 
Mormons), but he did not recommend any measure of govern- 
ment in relation to them, partaking undoubtedly of the general 
sentiment that at present it was unnecessary. In respect to 
New Mexico the President said he had given the same advice to 
her that he had to California, namely, recommended the people 
of the Territory to form a plan of a State constitution, and sub- 
mit it to Congress, with a prayer for admission as a State. 

This brief narrative embraces all the material facts of the 
case, so far as the President has acted in regard to the whole sub- 
ject of slavery and the Territories. What the President has done 
he has done in the immediate discharge of his official duty ; and 
in direct obedience to the commands of the House of Representa- 
tives he has laid an account thereof before that body. 

Now, we here beg to make the humble inquiry, what is there 
in these proceedings for which the President of the United States 
should be assailed and called to account in the Senate of the 
United States by one of the sixty members of that body ¢ 
What is there in these regular and proper proceedings that is of 
such a nature as to excuse the extraordinary demand of Mr. 
Clay that a defender and champion of General Taylor should 
appear on the floor of the Senate to make immediate and satis- 
factory answer to this imperious senator on his arraignment ? 
We might well ask what there could be in any proceedings of 
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the President that would afford a warrant for a senator to de- 
mand a champion to appear in behalf of the President, and 
answer to him, the aforesaid senator, for any and all charges, 
whether of sins of omission or of commission, that he might 
prefer against that high officer of state? Who has commissioned 
Mr. Clay to sit in judgment upon the President of the United 
States, and empowered him to pass sentence upon the conduct 
of the Executive in the regular discharge of his official duty ; 
condemning him on his own individual responsibility both for 
what he has done and what he has not done? For be it known 
that what the President has not done is as much and as loudly 
censured by this new self-chosen, self-acting, illegitimate individ- 
ual authority in the State, as for the acts of commission per- 
formed by that high functionary. We might well smile at and 
deride this ridiculous position and pretension of Mr. Clay, did 
we not see manifested on every side an apparent acquiescence 
in his extraordinary and impudent assumptions. 

But setting aside for the moment all the gross improprieties 
of the case, let us see what Mr. Clay assails the President for 
doing. It is not for recommending the admission of California, 
for here the senator from Kentucky vouchsafes his concurrence 
with the Executive. But it is for recommending New Mexico 
to present a State constitution and to pray for admission into 
the Union. This is a thing the President has done. Mr. Clay, 
in the plenitude of his assumed authority, with a sublimity of 
impudence that surpasses all ordinary conception of this quality, 
says, in effect, ‘‘ This is altogether wrong. New Mexico ought 
not to have a State government. She should be a erected into 
a Territory. She is unfit for a State government. Standing 
here in my place, with all the responsibilities of my position 
upon me, I declare that I will not vote for her admission as a 
State. General Taylor, you should have known better than to 
make such a ridiculous recommendation. Sir, you should have 
consulted me on this question.’? It is thus Mr. Clay undertakes 
to read the President a lecture upon what he has done, in the 
discharge of his official duty, and to unceremoniously condemn 
and repudiate it as unfit action for the President of the United 
States, he, Mr. Clay, assuming to be sole judge, and an arbiter 
in the premises. We ask again, whence comes Mr. Clay’s pre- 
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tentious claim to supervise the official action of the President, 
and refer it for approval or condemnation to his individual judg- 
ment? What means this unparalleled presumption of a demand 
upon the President to defend himself to Henry Clay ? 


“Upon what meat has this our Cesar fed ?”’ 


Who constituted Mr. Clay the lieutenant-general of the Presi- 
dent ? 

But more offensive and preposterous still is Mr. Clay’s pre- 
sumption in calling the President to account for his sins of omis- 
sion—for not doing what Mr. Clay, in the infinite comprehension 
of his administrative powers, thinks he ought to have done. 
Really, if one were not utterly confounded in reflecting upon 
the extravagance of this censure, he might give himself up to a 
vacant admiration of the inconceivable self-sufficiency that would 
prompt the application of such a rule of judging the President 
as this implies. Arraigning the President for what he has not 
done? And such an arraignment! Not for omitting to dis- 
charge a palpable constitutional duty! Oh no! But for omit- 
ting to do three particular things—or, to adopt Mr. Clay’s own 
figurative speech, for omitting to bind up three wounds of the 
body politic, each of which threatens its life. Well, what are 
they ? What are these flagrant omissions of urgent and para- 
mount duty on the part of the Executive? Let the country 
listen—let the earth and the heavens listen—to the fatal charges 
of omission brought by the great Kentuckian against General 
Zachary-Taylor, President of the United States. 

Charge first : He has perfidiously neglected to recommend the 
abolition of the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. A 
trade, pe it remembered, that has existed during the entire life 
of this government, under every administration from George 
Washington to James K. Polk inclusive ; which no President 
has ever yet recommended to abolish, and no steps to abolish which 
have ever been before taken by Mr. Clay himself, though he has 
been a member of one or the other branch of Congress for forty 
years. And yet because Zachary Taylor, in the first year of his 
administration, and the first year of his civil life, has omitted to 
do what every one of his predecessors have omitted to do ; and what 
Mr. Clay himself, though for forty years and upwards in public 
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life, has never before attempted or suggested; he is to be 
brought up to the bull-ring and publicly bastinadoed by the 
aforesaid celebrated senator. We have no desire to exaggerate ; 
but we wish to ask how this plain recital makes charge number 
one look ? 

Charge second: The President has been guilty, in precisely 
the same manner and degree, of neglecting to recommend a change 
in the fugitive slave law—a law which has remained untouched on 
the statute-book for forty-seven years, through all changes and 
mutations of parties and administrations, slumbering in profound 
and undisturbed quiet during the whole period, and never before 
dragged from its dusty repose to the light of day by even that 
vigilant guardian of the public welfare Mr. Clay himself. In- 
deed, almost the same thing, word for word, can be said of the 
fugitive slave law that we have said of the abolition of the slave- 
trade in the District. And the same condign punishment is to 
be meted out to the President for this omission as for the one 
first noticed. This is charge number two, and we ask again how 
does this look ? 

Charge third: The President has neglected to recommend a 
territorial government for Utah—a country so new, so un- 
known, that even a name had to be provided for it at the present 
session—a country which had not been born into civilization long 
enough to have been christened, before the Committee of Thirteen 
met ; without any white population whatever, save a peripatetic 
band of the deluded followers of one of the greatest impostors 
of this century, held together only by ties of a gross superstition, 
calling themselves saints, and desiring to live apart from their 
fellowmen ; a community liable to explode into its original ele- 
ments, to dwindle into insignificance, or sink in oblivion when- 
ever the gross and ignorant superstition upon which it rests shall 
fade. To suddenly and precipitately provide a government 
for such an anomalous people, who seem, at least, whatever their 
peculiarities of religious faith, to be able to provide for their 

. own internal security through the bonds and influences of that 
faith, would seem to reflect upon the intelligence of the Presi- 
dent recommending such a provision, rather than that the omis- 
sion to do so could be magnified into a plain dereliction of duty. 
Yet, to make up his list of grievances to a respectable number, 
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this is appended to the other two. This is the third and last of 
the ‘‘ bleeding wounds’’ that President Taylor, in the medical 
language of Mr. Clay, has neglected to bind up, and for whose 
omissions to do so he deserves the public reprehension ; nay, 
more—whose omissions herein recapitulated are declared by Mr. 
Clay to be indefensible, and who challenges opposition to his 
opinion on the floor of the Senate, with the air and front and 
bearing of a gladiator who feels himself to be master of a public 
ring. 

Here we have the whole bill of particulars. Here is the 
triumphant, overwhelming array of charges brought by Mr. Clay 
against the President in his lofty-toned speech of yesterday, to 
combat which he exultingly demanded a champion to appear on 
the floor of the Senate. Here is the crushing load of official de- 
linquency piled upon the President’s back by Mr. Clay to break 
him down. And what does it all amount to ? 

First. The President recommends the admission of Cali- 
fornia. Good. 

Second. He recommends New Mexico to erect herself into a 
State and present herself for admission into the Union. What 
has the President neglected here? And in what has he 
offended, save only that he differs from Mr. Clay ? 

Third. He has omitted to recommend a government for the 
American Utopia—Utah. On which we have said enough. 

Fourth and fifth. He has said nothing to Congress about 
runaway negroes or the abolition of the slave-trade in this Dis- 
trict. An abolition that is the merest burlesque and mockery 
that ever occupied the grave attention of sensible men. An 
abolition which is nothing more nor less than drawing away a 
putrid carcass from before a gentleman’s mansion to leave it to 
fester and pollute the atmosphere of some less aristocratic neigh- 
borhood. It needs to be buried, not removed. Pass the law 
proposed, and not a manacle falls from the limbs of a single 
human victim, and not a slave less will be sold in the American 
market. What isit then but a mockery? Bleeding wounds 
indeed! And is there need to say a word of the President’s 
duty to take special notice of the subject of fugitive slaves? All 
know there is none. Let it sleep the sleep of death in the 
musty records of a past century. 
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We might go on. There seems no need to doso. It is as 
clear as the sunlight that the President has done his duty in re- 
gard to the subjects in question with impartiality, faithfulness, 
wisdom, and prudence. What he has done is well done, what 
he has omitted to do speaks as loudly for his justice and 
sagacity. 

We have thus presented to view the extraordinary attitude of 
Mr. Clay before the country, assumed in his late speech, and 
have also laid before the reader the various charges that he has 
preferred against the President, in his new capacity of self-made 
political Pope. We have exhibited in as clear a light as we have 
been able the unfounded pretensions of Mr. Clay to exercise 
jurisdiction over the proper domain of the President, and have 
considered the one charge of commission, and the three charges 
of omission, brought by Mr. Clay against that functionary, 
with a view to show the strength and propriety of General Tay- 
lor’s, and the weakness and impropriety of Mr. Clay’s positions. 
We trust the “‘ champion’’ will appear in the Senate who will do 
it more fully and ably. 

And here let us say that we take no pleasure in these expo- 
sitions of the conduct and positions of distinguished Whigs. 
We are animated only by the desire that the truth should be 
told. We think it ought to be told. We wish there 
were more who felt themselves free to speak as they think. 
There is a natural unwillingness on the part of Whigs to see, 
and still more to report the delinquencies of the old champions 
of the party. But we believe that neither the cause of 
truth nor the cause of the party is best subserved by silence 
in the present juncture. We have not hesitated, therefore, 
to utter our opinions promptly and fully on former  occa- 
sions. We do not hesitate now ; yet we do it and have done it 
at the cost of personal relations more agreeable and gratifying 
than any others we can ever form, and for which no compensa- 
tion can be made. Weare frank and open at the expense of 
political friendships both in high stations and in low. But we 
have no alternative but to be false to our convictions of truth, 
and regardless of the judgments of our understanding. Let 
these considerations be an answer to the editor of the Albany 
State Ieegister, whose harsh remarks might be fairly considered 
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deserving of a reply ina far different tone. But he speaks at. 
random and in ignorance; we shall not simulate a feeling 
towards him we do not entertain. Ab Ash aes 


MR. CLAY AND HIS COMPROMISE. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WASHINGTON, Saturday, May 25. 

If Mr. Olay were in Ashland, or under ground, there would 
not be one chance in a hundred of carrying the Compromise. 
As he is here, and not in either of the retreats referred to, the 
chances are probably raised to about one in ten. As aman of 
action he is an amazing man. In carrying a measure his 
oratory remarkable as it is, is only an auxiliary force. He 
hardly finishes a prayer to Jupiter before he jumps into the mud 
up to his knees and puts his shoulder to the wheel with the 
strength of a Samson. 

It is at once curious and amusing to observe just now with 
what feelings of apprehension Mr. Clay is regarded by many of 
those who are deeply solicitous to defeat the Omnibus. They 
know he has a poor chance, but they stand in great dread of his 
skill and resources. They don’t know who he may alarm, who 
seduce, who cajole, who terrify, who persuade, who wheedle, 
who convert, who obfuscate, who overreach, who subdue, who 
magnetize, who cheat out of his senses, who entice by soft words, 
and who by promises of advantage. They know he is indefati- 
gable and indomitable. He is constantly talking, dining, receiv- 
ing, and puts himself plump into every man’s weak side. He 
takes the iron fellows of Pennsylvania aside and demands to 
know if they can hope any thing will be done for their perishing 
interests until this agitating, distracting, convulsing subject of 
slavery is disposed of ? If they won’t come in and help settle 
it they must stay out in the cold. Forthwith numerous mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania delegation become vastly patriotic. 
They desire ‘‘ conciliation, concession, compromise.’? In other 
words, a higher duty on iron. In fact, Pennsylvania is the weak 
spot in this sell. The people of this State are undoubtedly ex- 
tremely honest, extremely patriotic, excessively conciliatory, and 
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just now greatly given to harmony and concord. But still they 
want a higher duty on iron. They say to the compromisers, 
‘“‘ We are very much disposed to go for your bill; but then you 
won’t forget the iron.”’? ‘‘ We think, gentlemen, this agitating 
subject should be settled ; things are in a deplorable condition 
and we are willing to yield something to preserve fraternal peace 
and conéord ; but you will of course remember the iron.”’ 

But not only so with the iron men. Numerous gentlemen are 
and have been here from Massachusetts, groaning over their 
struggling and declining establishments. What does Mr. Clay 
say to these? ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I am glad to see you ; what 
do you think of the compromise? Ah! my friends, what can 
be expected so long as Massachusetts arrays herself against this 
measure of peace, justice, ‘concession, conciliation, and com- 
promise.’ If we could only compose and settle this agitating, 
disturbing subject, and restore tranquillity to the country, much 
might be expected from our Southern friends in the way of a 
little increase of duties—on the revenue principle—on the rev- 
enue principle of course.’? And we would not swear that there 
are not Massachusetts men in the city who are not green enough 
to swallow the bait. He pitches into the manufacturers and manu- 
facturers’ agents with a bold, devil-may-care front, and tells 
them they may all go to grass if they don’t come up to the sup- 
port of his Omnibus. If they will do this, they may rely upon 
him for a lift. And they know well enough he isa man worth 
enlisting, and as a parcel of the Southern Democracy are training 
in his company just now, they are verdant enough to imagine 
these men will obey Mr. Clay’s orders to right-about-face on the 
tariff question. 

This is the state of things here, and it is affirmed, with what 
truth we know not, that such Whigs of Pennsylvania as Mr. 
Casey, Chester Butler, etc., are in an inquiring state of mind in 
regard to their duty at the present juncture. We have heard of 
a man who always used a microscope to discover his interest, but 
who clapped on a pair of leather spectacles to ascertain his duty. 
We trust neither of these gentlemen are in this predicament. 
We hope no Whig will be caught in the scrape of selling his 
vote where he is sure to get cheated out of his pay. He will 
thus not only earn the title of knave, but fool. But Mr. Clay 
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will pull every string with energy and desperation ; for he knows 
it he falls here he falls like Lucifer, never to rise again. 


iil eral aie 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 
New York, May 29, 1850. 

Greatest AND Best or Pikes: I have long desired and designed 
to write you a letter, and no doubt you have long expected it ; but with 
me the idea is easy, the execution difficult. In fact, I intend to 
petition the extra session of our legislature, now about to be held, for an 
elongation of the days and a second pair of hands in order to come a 
little nearer what I want to do. 

First and foremost, a thousand thanks for your articles, especially 
that which I headed ‘‘ Wanted a Candidate,’’ and that on ‘‘ Prospects 
of Disunion.’’? They were great and good, and stirred up the animals, 
which you as well as I recognize as one of the great ends of life. The 
fact is that between you and me we have bothered the Silver Greys most 
infernally, and probably shall do so again. 

I suppose you are swearing at the non-appearance of your response 
on the banking business ; but I have had it in type ever since it got here, 
with some most sound, conservative, and elegant remarks from the able pen 
of one of the first writers in the country attached, and that every night 
on leaving the office I have regularly ordered that that article shall go in 
on the editorial page, but that hitherto it has been constantly and per- 
sistently and pertinaciously crowded out by other things. However, I 
live in hope of printing it to-morrow. The article on Webster was 
postponed m consequence of the Buffalo speech, but it will hit em hard 
in a day or two. That on the Halifax Railroad I shortened in order to 
get it in right off, and besides, it is rather late in the day for such a 
radical sheet as the Trib. to say by way of programme that it is going 
to keep in the golden mean betwixt red and white. The thing is good 
to do perhaps, but I don’t exactly like to say it along with the Roches- 
ter knocking, and the No-Petticoat Movement. And so you'll forgive 
the liberty I took with your mss. . . . There’s no other man I know 
of whom I should like so well to come in as an associate in the toils, 
glories, and profits of this newspaper, which I reckon to be at the begin- 
ning of its career. I hope we can fetch it about. You will understand 
that I don’t say this by way of compliment. What I am after is the 


interest of the paper. 
Yours ever truly, C. A. Dana. 
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[From Mrs. Governor Davis.] 
WASHINGTON, June 19, 1850. 

.. . Thanks for your hint about the Boston letter ; but Childs 
need not expect to catch old birds with chaff ; just tell him so, and tell 
him not to be so indefinite. The Chicopee folks send it with a con- 
struction of their own. They say it means, ‘‘ Vote for Taylor’s plan ! !”’ 
Will Childs indorse that? or will he expound it to mean, Give to the 
South all they ask? There is no medium, and it is melancholy to see 
that by votes from Free States they are getting all they want. The 
Omnibus will go through the Senate. Bridges are being built to enable 
men to cross the gulf, and the report to-day is that there can be no 
doubt. Mr. Davis almost wishes Jefferson Davis’s amendment may be 
adopted, that the Northern men may be effectually cornered. The tariff 
still slumbers, but probably that will be brought to bear in the House. 
Mr. Badger says there can be no Southern vote for a tariff if this bill is 
defeated. I hope we are not quite ready to sell soul and body too for 
cotton. 

We often wish for your good company. Mrs. Grinnell desires her 
regard, and the gentlemen would too if they were hear; but I write 
without delay, after reading your letter, fearing I may fall into my old 
habit of waiting a more convenient season, till finally ] am ashamed to 
do it at all. With great regard, 


Your friend, E. Davis. 


I have opened my letter to say to you that Mr. Dayton has just come 
in from the Senate quite in spirits. He says he told Clay he wished to 
go home a day or two, and asked him what would be done to-mor- 
row. ‘‘ My God,” says Clay, ‘‘ don’t ask me. Who can tell for to- 
morrow. I wish I could be well out of this matter. Woe to the day I 
ever touched it.’’ Berrien offered an amendment which has offended 
him, and he said so. ‘‘I am not a school-boy to be lectured,’’ says 
Berrien. ‘I am too old for that, sir.’’ ‘‘ Aha!’ says Dayton, ‘‘I 
have thought so too, but you must take your turn.’’? The bridges are 
caving in, and the hope is our folks still keep a majority, notwithstand- 
ing absenteeism, Borland and Bradbury have decamped, but it is said 
the rest will not be coaxed even by Clay. So much for to-day. 

Wednesday, 4 o’clock. 
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[From Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr.] 


WASHINGTON, June 24, 1850. 

Dear Pixe: I could not obtain for you any good account of the 
reciprocity treaty in its details, and therefore sent you nothing in refer- 
ence to it. 

I see that the Maine Hunkers have nominated Albion K. Parris for 
Governor. They passed no resolutions in the convention approving 
Nebraska or the Administration. This shows the feeling of Maine upon 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

Suppose you inquire in the Zribune, ’an you’ve a mind to, whether 
Governor Parris is for or against the repeal, for or against acquiescence, 
and whether, when m Washington, a few weeks ago, he spoke of the 
measure approvingly, and took credit to himself for discouraging a meet- 
ing of the citizens of Portland to protest against it. 

Don’t you think that the North ought to acquiesce in the Mississippi 
Compromise repeal ? Why should she keep up a perpetual row on this 
slave question? Why should not Northern Whigs go for acquiescence, 
a free-trade tariff, and Millard Fillmore ? 

The address lately issued troubles our weak-backs greatly. They 
don’t like to stand it, and don’t dare disavow it. The address came 
not a moment too soon. Some of our Whigs were hoping to be allowed 
to slide quietly and silently into acquiescence. Let them wriggle. 

In haste, yours ever truly, 
J. WasHBURN, Jr. 


J. 8. Pixz, Esq. 


[From Horace Greeley. ] 
New York, August 22, 1850. 
Dear Prxz: I hope you'll go to Congress, and in due season to 
heaven, but the look is not so good as I could wish. However, go 
ahead, and you will be certain to land somewhere. . . 
If you can manage to handle your adversary as venomously as you 
did the Compromise, you will at least make him sorry be ever encoun- 


tered you. | 
Luck to you, and don’t forget to telegraph me the first news of your 
election. Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


J. S. Prez, Esq. 
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[From Hon, Truman Smith.] 


WaAsHINGTON City, August 26, 1850. 
Dear Sir: Pursuant to order, I this morning went at the Hon. 
Corwin, Pike in hand, and I have to say there will not, in my opinion, 
be the slightest difficulty in regard to the matter to which you refer. I 
will write you again in two or three days. Push ahead! Smite down 
the Philistines. 


I am, Hon. Pike, ever yours, TruMan SmiIru. 


P.S.—I will send you a few copies of my recent speech on that novel 
topic the negro question ! Perhaps they may do good. 
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[From Charles A. Dana. 
_ NEw York, March 26, 1851. 

Frienp Prez: To take things by the butt, let me begin by saying 
to you from H. G. that you must run for Governor in your State next 
election, when he is confident you will get a lot of Freesoil votes. 

But my own purpose in writing is to say that Greeley leaves for 
Europe in about three weeks, and will be gone till the first of September, 
as I suppose. During this time I shall have the paper on my shoul- 
ders, and shall be glad of your help. What do you say to writing 
an article, political or other, once a week? You can do it, you know, 
wherever you are. As for compensation, that shall be for you to decide 
about. 

And now for the final and main proposition : what do you say to 
going into the Zribune regularly and permanently? We want to get 
around it such a mass and variety of ability as to render it independent 
of individuals. You are the man we want, and I am confident you 
would find the position to your gusto. Of course we should prefer to 
have you one of the proprietors, and I know of no way in which you 
could invest money better. Iam now moving to buy some stock, not 
now having enough, and should like to have you join in the operation. 

Let me hear from you as soon as convenient. 

Yours faithfully, Cuartes A. Dana. 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 
* TRIBUNE OFFice, April 8, 1851. 
My Dear Pree: About that stock business. The Zribune is held 
in one hundred shares, of which Greeley owns twenty-five ; Mc#lrath, 
twenty-five ; Snow, ten ; Strebeigh (advertising man), ten ; Taylor, five ; 
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Dana, five; Rooker (foreman), five ; Sinclair (book-keeper), three ; 
Hall (pressman), two ; Ripley, one, etc. 

In 1849 the concern divided $25,000 ; 1850, $30,000 ; 1851 it is 
sure to divide from $40,000 to $60,000 ; the first quarter has salted 
down $20,000, but the remainder of the year won’t do as well. As you 
see, it is not bad property. Besides, it is growing prodigiously. 

The price at which:the youngsters were admitted into the concern on 
January 1, 1849, was $1000 per share. The price has risen since. 
Last winter Mac, who had originally five-eighths of the establishment, 
sold several shares at $1500. I am sure now that he will not sell at that 
price. But if he will sell me ten shares for $20,000 I shall buy them, 
paying cash or the same thing ; or if he will sell five for $10,000 ; or if 
he refuses to sell a part, but will sell the whole twenty-five for $45,000 
or $50,000, I shall make a push at it. Orif he will sell the ten for 
$22,000, or even up to $25,000, I have made up my mind to try it. 
You see I am sharpened for a trade any way. I regard the property as 
unequalled, as good as real estate, or better, because it is capable of 
indefinite extension and improvement. Greeley is of the same opinion. 
Snow and the others have lower ideas about it, and regard it as liable to 
most serious depreciation by the accident of Greeley’s death, if that 
should happen some fine morning. That would certainly be a great mis- 
fortune ; but such is, in my opinion, the momentum of the concern that 
it would still go ahead conquering and to conquer. specially should I 
feel secure on that point if we could get aboard a man of your calibre. 
Or, as you see, in any event, nothing is needed but energetic direction 
and the judicious expenditure of money to put the thing through forever. 
There is talent enough to be had in the world if you will only pay for it. 

Now let me know whether you are inclined to join me in this opera- 
tion with McElrath, supposing one comes to a head. It will take the tin 
either now or within ninety days. I should like to have you go in 
either for five or ten shares, or any number you would like. He has 
twenty-five ; but if we buy all, two or three must be reserved for young- 
sters in the office who have the promise of a share apiece when they are 
ready to pay for them. Or, in order to get you into the concern, I 
reckon Greeley would sell you a few shares, say five, if, after trial, we 
should hitch horses all round, as I have no doubt we should. This 
operation with me will not require any trial, or if the trial should incline 
you to cut us, will not involve any obligation to cease to be a proprietor 
and pocket the profits. 

Bayard is talking of a trip to Central Africa next winter, and [ 
suppose will go. He is bent on it, and already imagines himself dis- 
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covering the fountains of the Nile. Perhaps you don’t know that he 
lately lost his wife—a girl to whom he had been attached from boyhood, 
and whom he married on her deathbed. It is this partly which inclines 
him to travel. Besides that’s his forte. He is not so good a journalist 
as a voyager ; in the latter capacity he may achieve a lasting fame, but 
not in the former. 

I didn’t go to Washington. I thought it wouldn’t pay in such a 
session. Besides, Greeley wanted to be gone a great deal here and 
there. Perhaps I'll go next winter. 

I hope you’ll send me a rocket occasionally during the summer to 
flash up in our sky and save the country, not to speak of saving me 
from making a stupid paper. You see it must be Letter than when the 
old man is home, or they’ll say Dana’s a failure ! which God forbid ! 


Yours truly, C. A. Dana. 


{From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, April 25, 1851. 

Dear Pixz: You are great and good, and when you are nominavea 
for President count on my vote. 

Your Suffolk Bank article is first-rate, but, as luck will have it, right 
in the face of other articles which Greeley wrote and printed not long 
before he left. However, your ‘‘ 
introduction and a brief refutation at the end, which shows up your 
sophistries @ Ja Greeley, only more politely. 

[’ll tell you what you ought to write ; it is an article, or more, sharp, 
slashing, and spicy, on the Locofoco candidates for the Presidency. 

. So pitch into ’em hip and thigh. 

I find McElrath not willing to sell out, but willing to sell me five 
shares at a smart price. I have bought, and am to fork up to-day. For 
the five I pay $10,000, he retaining the July dividend, which will 
be $250 per share. I think you will be able to get of Greeley three or 
five at the same price, if you want. I have written to him about it. 

We want an editor permanently at Washington who will do the 
chores there, as we can’t get them done by a hired correspondent. You 
are the man for that. You might alternate between there and New 
York, coming on here, for instance, a couple of months at a time, 
when Greeley or I might have to go away. About compensation ; we 
regular stagers don’t get very large salaries in proportion to our remark- 
able merits. Greeley has $50 a week ; Snow, $30; I, $25; Taylor, 
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$20; Cleveland, $18 ; Ripley, $15. All these fellows are proprietors. 
I reckon, however, that we could arrange that matter to your satis- 
faction. 
I have quite set my heart on getting you into the boat; so has 
Snow ; Greeley likes the idea. So let’s go it. 
Yours ever, C. A. Dana. 


TRUTH VINDICATED. 
{From the New York Tribune of June 2, 1851.) 


We have lately taken occasion, with all practicable brevity 
and moderation of language, to examine the position of Mr. 
Webster before the country as expounded and illuminated by 
himself. We have shown the exposition to be unsound and the 
illumination delusive. But if this be true of the master, what 
shall be said of his newest disciples and admirers ? 

We have no objections to the friends of Mr. Webster glorify- 
ing him to the full extent their inclination prompts. But we do 
not feel like sitting quiet when these eulogies imply censure 
upon other distinguished public men, whose course on the Slavery 
question we consider more consistent, more honorable, and more 
just. And we are still less inclined to be passive when those 
commendations involve a falsification of contemporary history. 
Disiant papers in the West and South, with here and there a 
dependent organ in the North, are now, and have of late been, 
speaking and dwelling upon the voluntary sacrifice that Mr. 
Webster made, in making his 7th of March speech ; therein 
abandoning the ‘‘ Proviso,”’ giving his support to the Fugitive 
Slave law, and otherwise signifying his willingness to subscribe 
to the heated demands of the slave power generally. For doing 
this, Mr. Webster is now extolled as being pre-eminently 
‘‘national,’’ as rising above sectional prejudices, and doing an 
act, or acts, of eminent propriety and patriotism. 

This commendation is a covert censure upon all other North- 
ern statesmen who did not go with him. The idea conveyed, 
and intended to be conveyed, is that Mr. Webster alone, of all 
the prominent Northern public men in Congress, was statesman- 
like in his views, national in tone, and comprehensive in his 
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judgments. That those who differed from him, of whom the 
category embraces such men as John Davis, William H. Seward, 
William L. Dayton, Robert C. Winthrop, and so forth, were 
not national, patriotic, statesmanlike, or comprehensive in their 
views and conduct, but, on the contrary, were sectional, preju- 
diced, narrow, and partisan. This is the obvious import of all 
the eulogies upon Mr. Webster in which his new-found friends 
indulge. We repel the imputation they convey ; and we deny 
the allegation upon which they rest, namely, that Mr. Webster 
made a voluntary sacrifice in breaking away from the great body 
of Northern men and going directly in the face of his then well- 
known and oft-repeated sentiments. The statement is a falsifica- 
tion of notorious facts. Mr. Webster never intended to make 
any sacrifice, and he never thought he was making any sacrifice 
in taking the ground he did in the 7th of March speech. He 
never intended anything of the sort at the time, before or after- 
ward. 

If there is anything particularly ‘‘ national’’ or patriotic in a 
man’s backing out of his previous opinions and positions, in 
order to gain Southern support, so be it. We are willing Mr. 
Webster should have all the credit of so much as this. But we 
deny him the merit of any intended ‘“‘ sacrifice.”’ Mr. Webster 
was undoubtedly over-persuaded into making that speech, and 
into giving in his adhesion to Southern views on the slavery 
question, by Southern men, who ate and drank with him, and 
beset him, morning, noon, and night ; who fairly beleaguered 
and took possession of his person for days and weeks before that 
memorable occasion. The public may recollect something of the 
assiduously deferential tone of the Union newspaper toward Mr. 
Webster at the time. This is merely an index to what was 
going on in private circles. The Southern men got Mr. Web- 
ster to make a Southern speech. Outside they call it ‘‘ Na- 
tional.’’ But, in doing it, Mr. Webster never once thought he 
was sacrificing Northern support ; he only thought he was gain- 
ing Southern. He made that speech to get friends at the South 
—never doubting he could hold his own in the North, and not 
dreaming of the possible defection of Massachusetts. Mr. Web- 
ster never had the credit of boldness in making it, for none of 
his friends thought he was running the risk of losing anything, 
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politically, by so doing. On the contrary, it was imagined that 
it was a great stroke, and would make Mr. Webster eminently 
popular throughout the South and South-west, and would 
achieve the culmination of his political fortunes by electing him 
to the long-coveted post of the Presidency. This was undoubt- 
edly Mr. Webster’s own view ; and far enough is it from the 
idea of a ‘‘ sacrifice.”’ 

There were a few at Washington who saw, at the time, how 
great was that delusion, and how deep was the pit Mr. Webster 
had dug for himself. But when such intimated that Mr. Web- 
ster would not be likely to sustain himself in the North, and that 
he might even lose Massachusetts, the idea was derided, and the 
suggestion that he could by any possibility fail to carry his own 
State was laughed to scorn. Yet now, in the encomiums upon 
Mr. Webster which we see drifting about the public prints, we 
find those like the following from a St. Louis paper : 


‘*On an occasion when he had it in his power to secure the support of a 
party who, unfortunately, seem to control the affairs of Massachusetts, and 
thus to strengthen the influence which he has long deservedly exercised in 
that State, he adopted the very course which was to weaken his power 
among his old constituents, and by which he was to sacrifice all prospect of 
future benefit from Massachusetts. He lost his State to preserve the Union. 
He abandoned his own interests to further the general welfare. He severed 
his party attachments to secure the public good.” 


We are perfectly willing to give Mr. Webster all the credit 
to which he is fairly entitled. His situation is not enviable, and 
his course on the great questions of the time does not add to his 
present happiness, neither will it add anything to his future 
renown. Let his friends praise him. We do not object. But 
let them not covertly censure others of our most distinguished 
men in doing it ; neither let them be guilty of the falsitication 
of history in the bestowment of their encomiums. Mr. Web- 
ster’s intellect is great. But of his unselfish devotion to princi- 
ple, of his moral intrepidity, it is not worth while for his friends 
to be profuse of commendation. On that head the less said the 
better. 

If anybody has made ‘“ sacrifices,’’ it is the men who were 
steadfast to principle against all the shocks and all the stealthy 
assaults upon their virtue in that time of trial. Then, and sub- 
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sequently on the installation of Mr. Fillmore’s administration, 
ratting was easy, and could very readily be made profitable. 
The men of the North, who were true to their past professions 
and to their convictions of duty, were those who incurred 
obloquy and made the “‘ sacrifices.’? It was they who were put 
under the ban, denounced as sectional, as fanatical, and tempo- 
rarily denationalized, so to speak, by the savage attacks made 
upon them. But they were not swayed from the narrow path 
of rectitude and honor, by any consideration of present or pros- 
pective advantage. 

They are the men, if any, who are specially deserving of 
being held up to the country and the world as pre-eminent in the 
discharge of the duties demanded by principle and by patriotism. 
And when impartial history shall review and record the events 
of the time in which they were actors, it will be their glory, and 
not Mr. Webster’s, that will gild the page on which that record 
shall be made. 


A NEW PARTY. 


[From the New York Tribune of June 26.] 


It is right the world should be instructed by clear-headed, 
consistent, and conscientious men. We have, therefore, not a 
word to say when the ex-minister to the Celestial Empire, and 
present Mayor of the city of Newburyport, in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, formerly Whig Member of Congress and 
author of several able speeches against the Sub-Treasury and 
Locofocoism in general, and in favor of Whig policy and Whig 
men, and, more latterly, a general in the Mexican war; under- 
takes to lay down the law and the gospel to the Union Locos of 
Massachusetts, and to teach them their duty at the present crisis. 
That snug little party, numbering in the State just about enough 
to fill what offices would fall to the share of Massachusetts under 
a Locofoco National Administration, could not have a better 
leader. If the party is not already ‘‘ conveniently small’? he 
will be sure to make it so. No gentleman belonging to the State 
possesses larger capacities in this line. We will not even except 
a very distinguished personage of that Commonwealth who has 
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handsomely floored the Whig party there, and whose friends are 
just now engaged in publishing posthumous memoirs of his pop- 
ularity, by subscription. 

General Cushing is Chairman of the grand State Central 
Committee, and managing head of the powerful party he now 
essays to lead. The stronghold of this party is among Robert 
Rantoul’s constituency, where it numbers 700 good men and 
true out of 15,000 voters who lately went to the polls in that dis- 
trict. In his late manifesto (termed a ‘‘ Report of the Executive 
Committee,’’ made under instruction of the State Central Com- 
mittee), which we find in the Boston papers, the general very 
adroitly ignores all past and present politics, and plants his com- 
pendious forces on a single position. This is a stroke of military 
policy introduced into civil affairs. A handful of men cannot 
defend a long line. They must take to a fortress. The point 
of his discourse is that he goes against making ‘‘ these now great 
and happy United States a Golgotha.’? That is to say he heads 
an anti-Golgotha party in the Bay State. Well, if other people 
may get up anti-slavery, anti-Masonic, and all other sorts of anti 
parties, we do not know why the general should not be permitted 
to get up an anti-Golgotha party. As usual, when a new enter- 
prise is started, the first business of the projectors is to magnify 
its importance. Thus the general magnifies the subject of his 
discourse in the very best terms of rhetoric he can command. 
And in the height of his wordy unhappiness demands to know if 
it be the command of God to make these States ‘a Golgotha.”’ 
We certainly have no hesitation in promptly expressing our de- 
cided opinion that no such command has ever been issued. We 
claim some familiarity with the ‘‘ higher law,’? but we have 
never seen anything of this sort in our book of revelation. And 
we have no idea that we could have overlooked a command of 
this significance. We quote from the general : 


‘““To make of these now great and happy United States a Golgotha, a 
thing to shudder at and despise, like that awful beacon in the pathway of 
nations, the wretched negro empire of the Island of St. Domingo! These 
the commands of God? Away with the insane self-conceit and the pre- 
sumptuous impiety which cloaks its ignorance, folly, and passion under 
blasphemous pretence of being the miraculous recipient of the immediate 
command of the Most High !” 
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But the general would evidently be indisposed to take our 
No for an answer. For he constantly assumes that those who 
are not out-and-out supporters of the Fugitive Slave law are 
Golgothians. This is the point of his discourse ; and upon this 
assumption he purposes to found his anti-Golgotha party. The 
movement is ingenious and adroit, and the general should have 
credit for it. It would be very awkward for him to meet his old 
party associates in any coming Presidential or other political con- 
test on old issues. But on the Golgotha question he can toe the 
mark and deal his blows, man fashion, and have nobody to twit 
him of having once been on the other side. 

It is not a little exciting to the sense of the ridiculous to wit- 
ness the zeal and inconsistency with which the general labors to 
enforce the general idea that the last and great band that holds 
our Union and Government together is the Fugitive Law of 
1850. These Union and compromise gentlemen are really get- 
ting to be ‘* one idea’’ men of the very worst sort. They cling 
to the adjustment so convulsively, and hold it to their noses so 
closely, that they don’t see nor acknowledge the existence of any- 
thing beyond. They make the fugitive law their meat and their 
drink. It is their cloud by night and their pillar of fire by day. 
It is their sole organ of political locomotion. It is the fin by 
which they scull about in dirty water, and the wings on which 
they ascend to the sublimest heights of blarney. No hen with 
one chicken, no woman with her first baby, was ever more con- 
spicuous in silly devotion, or fussy self-consequence. According 
to Mr. Cushing, it is the very last chain and anchor that holds 
the ship of State to her moorings, amid frightful surges that 
now dash their spray from stem to stern, and make every timber 
quiver, and every soul on board quake. But upon all such trash 
as this we have hitherto, on previous occasions, indulged in sufli- 
cient comment. If there are those who yet believe that the sal- 
vation of this Union and Government depends upon Northern 
dexterity in tripping up the heels of escaping negroes, they are 
past cure. We need not waste words upon them. 

One remark of the ex-minister, however, dropped in the 
heat of his dissertation, is so malapropos, considering the view 
he takes of the Fugitive Law, that we cannot help alluding to it. 
He makes an observation common to all good ‘‘ Union men,”’ 
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that it is the duty of every good man and good citizen to leave the 
subject of slavery where Washington, and Madison, and Jay, and 
Hamilton, and the framers of the Constitution left it. Now the 
first step toward doing this would be to repeal the Fugitive Law 
of 1850, wouldn’t it? For this is a heel-tap upon the foot of 
Slavery that modern cobblers have put on. To be consistent 
with himself, therefore, the general ought certainly to be advo- 
cating the repeal of the law instead of striving to head a party 
founded upon the principle of a rigid adherence to it. It is 
thus, after discharging the guns of his battery all about him, the 
general applies the match to his own magazine, and blows him- 
self sky-high. Let those look after his remains who feel a desire 
to erect a monument to his logical and political consistency. 
The Union Committee of Safety could not be better employed. 
They would, in so doing, follow at least one Scripture injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Let the dead bury their dead.”’ 


New York, August 9, 1851. 

My Dear Pixe: You will have to work hard to come up to the 
sublimity of fury I have just poured on the heads of our disgraceful 
compositors and proof-readers. They are fools and villains ! 

Your article was too long, and I cut it down. It was rather too 
hard upon little Vic., and I made it more polite. They have taken it 
and bedevilled it and tortured it and transmogrified it! making non- 
sense of what was wit, and folly of what was wisdom. I always read 
the proof of all the editorial articles myself. Last night I went home 
at eleven, tired to death, leaving yours to be read By the proof-readers. 
And they murdered it ! 

Let us have that screed about the Presidents in Fists Douglass has 
the best look just now on that side. Cass, Buchanan, R. I. Walker, 
Woodbury, Butler, and Houston are nowhere. Douglass is their 
strongest man. 

Do you know that Fillmore’s chance is coming up? Perhaps we’ll 
have to take him. 

By the way, Greeley will be home in a month, when, if you go for 
buying in, the arrangement must be closed. I judged from our conver- 
sation the other day that you are rather disinclined upon the whole. 
Let’s know. 

Yours faithfully, C. A. Dana. 
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[From Hon. Truman Smith.] 


LITCHFIELD, Cr., August 11, 1851. 

Hoy. Pree: Returned from Lake Superior on Saturday, after an 
absence of near two months, and had hardly entered my peaceful abode 
before you run at me with your pike, under date of July 3d, for daring 
to be (as I am) for the Godlike as the next Whig candidate for the 
Presidency. Why should I not be? Is he not a truly great man ! an 
orator, statesman, patriot, and author of the immortal letter to Hulse- 
man, using up and effectually demolishing the great Austrian despotism ? 
Is he not a native of New England, and by far the greatest man New 
England has ever produced? But you seem to suppose it is question- 
able whether he can be elected, and disposed to throw yourself on 
some miserable expedient of availability ; to partake of some ‘‘ hasty 
plate of soup,’’ etc. But, my dear sir, I am determined hereafter 
to go for nothing but sterling merit, especially so long as I have not 
the slightest hope of electing any Whig. Besides, we shall derive one 
special advantage from presenting the name of the Godlike: we shall 
ascertain whether it ‘‘ is a nomination fit to be made ;’’ if it succeeds, 
yea; if not, nay! Besides, I think it is a pity that so much yearn- 
ing after the salvation of our glorious Union—such a vast profusion of 
oratory poured out on all occasions in cars and steamboats, and in 
all sections of our vast country—north, south, east, and west—should be 
expended for nothing. In short, my excellent friend, I think we have 
a most excellent running Cabinet—all running for the Presidency ; old 
black D. a Jleetle ahead ; and I am decidedly in favor of his running 
into it, Ir HE CAN! !} 

Yours faithfully, se Wire Hrvae 


{From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, October 6, 1851. 

My Dear Pree: I blush with remorse at the distant date of your 
letter, to which I ought to have replied long since. My delay is, how- 
ever, not so culpable as it must appear. When your letter came I was 
off for a fortnight in Canada ; as soon as I got home Greeley was off for 
another fortnight, and I had no chance to speak with him about it, so 
that for at least a month of this intervening time J am as innocent as a 
child, and for the rest I have been driven with business. However, to 
the point. 

Greeley is not inclined to sell stock to one who will still be so much 
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an outsider as yourself. In fact, he is not anxious to sell at any rate, 
as you can conceive ; though if you were disposed to come regularly 
into the harness along with the rest, he would be glad of it, and would 
sell. So much for that. 

Now, we want you mightily to write for us from Washington during 
the session. The quantity of writing is to be left to your discretion 
and instincts. But you understand the nature of the work, and any 
details can be arranged hereafter. 

Also, whenever you have a word to say to the world in our editorial 
columns, send it on. I should urge you to write regularly, and propose 
a definite consideration, but for the terrific crowd of aavertisements 
which makes it hard work to print half what we want to. But you 
have now and then a shot to fire whose effect the world can’t afford to 
lose, and when the spirit is on you, don’t refuse the impulse, but send 
me the document. 

I trust that my remissness has not caused you any inconvenience, or 
been laid to any cause but absence ; had I been at home the affair would 
have been decided on the next day. 


Yours most faithfully, Cuartes A. Dana. 


We are sure to be badly beaten in Pennsylvania, but the chance in 
this State is excellent. Scott stock is not so good now as it was. I 
hear talk of Bates of Missouri and John M‘Lean. How well the Greer 
and Donaldson business has used up Houston! It was a great go ; 
when I see you I’ll tell you a bit of secret history, 
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1852. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL BANQUET—KOSSUTH’S SPEECH—SPEECH OF MR. 
WEBSTER. 


{From the New York Tribune.] 


Wasuineton, Thursday, January 8, 1852. 

The dinner is over and it was a great time. All the great 
men were there. Members of the Cabinet, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, Senators and Representatives without number. 

No other place but Washington can furnish any such audi- 
ence. There wasa room full of the picked men of twenty mil- 
lions. 

Two tables ran the entire length of the ladies’ dining-hall at 
the National. The continuous line of one was broken at the cen- 
tre, and a platform there raised, whereon was a shorter table, at 
which sat four persons. At the right and left of this table sat 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Boyd, the Speaker of the House. Be- 
tween them sat Mr. King, President of the Senate, and the guest 
of the evening. 


The Magyar first. He was tastily dressed in velvet and 
looked well. The dinner over, toasts to the President, the 


Army and the Navy were given. Mr. Webster returned thanks 
to the first.. Mr. Shields, after many ineffectual calls for Gener- 
al Scott, who, being in Richmond, could not well hear them, 
spoke in reply to the second. The Celt was ardent, and a little 
objected to in some quarters. 

Hungary was toasted, and the Magyar began. The room 
was still, and he spoke in distinct tones. But people accustomed 
to the sharp-edged and costive talk of American speakers 
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would find it at first difficult , at any distance from the speaker, 
to understand the interfused utterance so common to foreigners 
from the continent, to which Kossuth’s elocution is no excep- 
tion. A little familiarity with this peculiarity and a close atten- 
tion soon relieves the difficulty, however, while the slight for- 
eign accent became a source of attraction. 

A word of the orator’s personal appearance. He is a little 
under size, perhaps five feet eight ; erect, of fine form and fig- 
ure, quick and elastic in movement, and of admirable and com- 
manding gesture. 

During the delivery of the speech all was close attention. 
Webster rolled up his big eyes toward the speaker, with a face 
as emotionless as the Sphinx. That massive countenance, unsur- 
passed in dignity, in strength, remained unchanged. It soon 
transpired after Kossuth’s conclusion that Webster was to fol- 
low. 

He did follow. His speech neither created a great sensation 
nor a great disappointment. It was dignified, pertinent, and 
characteristic. It was worthy of Mr. Webster. He deserves 
credit for saying so much as he did, and on the whole we must 
admit that, so far as we know, he has not shown himself regard- 
less of his position or his duties toward the guest of the nation. 
It is evident that there are eccentricities or cross-purposes in the 
Cabinet. Things do not go smooth somewhere. But, as mat- 
ters now stand, we are inclined to exonerate Mr. Webster from 
the responsibility of the shabby position of the Executive Gov- 
ernment in regard to Kossuth. Perhaps we shall know some time 
what the difficulty is. 

After Mr. Webster came Douglas. He labored under great 
disadvantages. He was not, apparently, well prepared. He is 
a candidate for the Presidency. On the Kossuth question the 
West is one way and the South another. What view could he 
take? It was enough to make a man cross-eyed to look at the 
subject under such cireumstances. He did the best he could. 
But, while we have a good opinion of the Judge’s ability on or- 
dinary occasions—knowing that he never ventures, in the Senate, 
upon the discussion of questions which he does not understand— 


we are yet constrained to say that on this occasion he was com- 
monplace and shallow. 
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General Cass followed Douglas. The General is a man not 
fully understood. We think he isa modest man. He seems to 
have a constant sense of the humbleness of his origin and to be 
thankful to the good Providence that has given him his elevation. 
Considering it as an almost universal habit for every old political 
stager to be constantly repining at the thought that he has not 
got more, instead of being thankful for what he has, this is a 
feather in General Cass’s cap. The General spoke from an over- 
flowing heart and generous impulses. He gave the reins to his 
feelings. He avowed his willingness to take strong ground in 
the Senate on non-intervention, and was willing te abide the con- 
sequences. On this subject he ploughed the ground all out from 
under Douglas, and let him down out of sight. On interven- 
tion to prevent intervention he is ahead, out and out. So far as 
the great North-west is concerned on the Presidential question, 
it was a yacht America beat. Douglas must wet his sails, trim 
down his sheets, pray for a fresh gale, and try him again. 

During the delivery of both these speeches everbody was 
tumultuously hilarious. It had waxed late in the evening, the 
wine had flowed freely, and everybody was in the best of spirits. 
All through the delivery of both there was loud applause, laugh- 
ter, cheers, shouts, and burlesque approbation. When people 
who are candidates for the Presidency make speeches on such an 
occasion, they are necessarily the butt of all manner of joke and 
comment. Every thing was good-natured, however, and the 
two demonstrations added vastly to the piquancy of the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

Mr. Seward was at length loudly called for, and appeared on 
the stand, but a few fellows in one part of the hall, who hail 
from the clime of the sun, were so clamorous, and the most of 
the audience being on their feet, and by no means inclined to 
quiet at that hour, his remarks were nearly inaudible. He, 
however, went through with his brief speech. After he con- 
cluded, the President, Mr. King, and Kossuth retired, and left 
the audience that had become considerably thinned, to them- 
selves. 

As a finale, Cartter, of Ohio, took the floor. He had had a 
good time all the evening and now rollicked like a whale in deep 
water. Cartter is one of the most democratic of men. He be- 
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lieves in universal freedom and no hindrance to human develop- 
ment any way. He has that love of the largest liberty which 
will have no patience with oppression anywhere, and thinks as 
much of universal suffrage as of the trial by jury. The noise 
was so great that nobody could hear him, but in obedience to the 
incessant cries of ‘‘Go on! goon!’ he kept talking for a con- 
siderable time. The burden of his speech, which I presume is 
not reported, was great admiration of the illustrious exile. He 
declared that while we had representatives and diplomatists from 
other nations and other lands, distinguished and undistinguished, 
we had none whose mission would compare for a moment in 
importance or dignity with that of the great Hungarian. For 
he was a minister, not of any petty State—not of any fraction 
of this world’s inhabitants—not the representative of any im- 
perial despot on the earth; but he was, over all and above all, 
the representative and plenipotentiary of the heart of humanity. 
He is the diplomatist and vicegerent of Almighty God, duly 
accredited to all nations, displaying credentials that bear the seal 
and sign manual of the Ruler of the Universe. This was the 
post Kossuth occupied, and we could not therefore honor him 
too much. 

On the whole, looking to the immediate effects of Kossuth’s 
speech on the assembly, we think it fortunate that the influence 
of oratory is evanescent. Could a vote have been taken at its 
close, upon the question of our interfering against Russia to give 
Hungary “‘ fair play ”’ against Austria, the ayes would have had 
it by an overwhelming majority. J aita be 


WEBSTER US. FILLMORE. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


WASHINGTON, January 23, 1852. 
As nobody feels interest enough in the ‘ Compromise” 
measures to call them up in the Senate, Governor Davis’s 
speech upon them is still held in abeyance. When they do 
come up, he will give them a broadside that will tell. There 
never was a more useless, mischievous, and, we may add, ridicu- 
lous moye, than this reintroduction of this subject into the National 
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Legislature, excepting of course the original introduction and 
passage of the measures ; and this fact Governor Davis is bound 
to prove to a demonstration. He will make clear what has been 
often urged, that there is now no one of those measures that can 
be considered an open question, except the Fugitive Slave Law ; 
and that a reindorsement and reapproval of them now is nothing 
more and nothing less than an attempt to re-enact that law with 
all its odious features, all its repugnant and justice-defying pro- 
visions, and to declare that it shall for ever remain on the statute 
book in all its original and hateful deformity. It is an attempt 
to renewedly cram down the throats of the people of the Free 
States a law revolting to their natures, in direct conflict with 
their cherished principles and the requirements of conscientious 
duty—a law which they detest, have resisted, and which all the 
powers of heaven, of earth, or of hell can never make them ap- 
prove ; but which they nevertheless have made no effort to re- 
peal or modify, seeing the uselessness of the attempt, and in 
which they have been, and are disposed therefore to acquiesce. 
The whole proceeding is no better than firing upon an enemy 
after his colors are down. It has no other or better tendency 
than to stimulate to new and more embittered contests ; to ex- 
cite bitter and stinging resentments, to provoke fresh indignation, 
and arouse a more fierce and determined opposition. But this 
is slavery tactics. The drivers must use the lash, the brand, 
and the revolver in quick succession or they are not content. 
It is quite in character that Foote should be engaged in this bus- 
iness, but that Mr. Clay or any other sensible man should have 
a hand in it, or in any way countenance it, is very strange. We 
see by the Alabama resolutions, lately introduced into the Sen- 
ate, what the notion of the slavery men is in regard to action 
and reaction upon this subject. They expect Congress to 
reaffirm that the slavery question in this government is closed, 
finally settled, and that the Free States shall cease to debate, 
to agitate, or to allude to it in Congress. They demand it 
to be considered that the Compromise has boxed it up and 
hooped it down and stowed it away, there to forever lie among 
forgotten rubbish. Well, all this is reasonable for them. Just 
as sensible as it would be to declare by joint resolution that the 
mercury should never go above the freezing-point again ; that 
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as we have at last got it down to zero in Washington, we are de- 
termined to keep it there. 

There isa great commotion between Mr. Webster and his 
friends and Mr. Fillmore and his friends, in relation to the recent 
determination of the President not to withdraw from the can- 
vass. You will see in the papers all manner of contradictory 
accounts on this point, and from sources that are usually well 
informed. But when every thing uncertain is brushed away, 
the naked fact will remain and be plainly visible, that Mr. Fill- 
more is in the field, and of course against Mr. Webster ; for the, 
strength of both, so far as they have strength, consists in their 
position on the Compromise question. They stand on the same 
platform and are covered by the same canopy. They occupy 
the same tent, drink out of the same cup, and toast their feet by 
the same fire. When they move, they go in the same dugout, 
fashioned by their joint labors, and in which they have an equal 
interest and partnership. They drift on the same stream, ap- 
proach the same rapids, and, we fear, will go over the same dam. 
That they may not come to such an untoward end, however, it is 
our bounden duty to pray. But if the probabilities are strong 
of such a calamity, as we think they are, it would not seem to 
be worth a quarrel for the privilege of making such a voyage, 
either alone or in company. We hope, at least, there will be 
none, for it may result in an upset that might drown innocent 
parties. 

The great error that has been made in the vaticinations of 
interested parties upon the subject of the candidacy, so far as 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Fillmore are concerned, has arisen from a 
mistaken estimate of Mr. Fillmore’s position and character. 
New York politicians, though the most respectable class of gen- 
tlemen in the world, have some peculiar characteristics. They 
very often seemingly assent to propositions that they never had 
the faintest intention of taking even into consideration, and if 
other gentlemen see fit to draw gratuitous and unfounded infer- 
ences from their quiet and deferential manner, and their perfect 
urbanity and politeness, who is to blame? And if one of them 
should express a desire, or an intention even, to doa thing, it 
by no means follows that he will do it. The very generosity of 
his nature and his yielding temper prompt him to defer the ex- 
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ecution of his own wishes, if by so doing it will gratify his 
friends. Another thing is equally true. New York politicians 
love the tranquillity and the infinite possibilities of a position of 
negation ; and they do not like to do any thing unless it is clearly 
for their interest to doit. Surely no one will blame them for 
this. And the failure to recognize this latter peculiarity of this 
very discreet class of gentlemen has occasioned erroneous judg- 
ments in very intelligent quarters (to say nothing of losses of 
imbibing compounds) as to Mr. Fillmore’s withdrawal. Why 
should Mr. Fillmore withdraw? This is a question which has 
not been sufficiently considered. Mr. Webster’s wishes have 
been suggested, but does such a consideration pay? Let there 
be no hasty complaints, then, by Mr. Webster or his friends, 
because Mr. Fillmore is a candidate. This is a free country, 
why should not all men be candidates for the Presidency who 
desire to be? The great men must not think to absorb all the 
honors. Let each have a chance. We shall deeply lament to 
see any ill blood displayed on account of the denouement of 
which we are speaking ; and most of all do we deprecate all alle- 
gations that the President has backed and filled, or contradicted 
himself on the question. If gentlemen have prophesied falsely, 
or lost champagne, or done any other foolish thing touching this 
momentous topic, let them possess their souls in patience, and 
not launch vain anathemas upon the head of the Administration. 
We certainly, in all sincerity, think he has consulted the true in- 
terest of the Whig party in not withdrawing, and we are quite 
rejoiced, therefore, that he has not suffered himself to lose his 
chances by being crowded off the course. dee Sighs. 


JOHN DAVIS’S SPEECH. 
[From the New York Tribune.} 
WASHINGTON, January 28, 1852. 

The present position of Mr. Webster and Mr. Fillmore as can- 
didates for the Presidency grows daily more and more anomalous 
to the public apprehension. It would seem to necessitate the re- 
construction of the Cabinet. The Secretary has all along expected 
to have the Administration field to himself, and to find now that 
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he is allowed but a very small ‘‘ patch’’ of it, is excessively pro- 
voking. And it is impossible that so much poignant chagrin as 
is felt should be altogether suppressed. And it isnot. So that 
it cannot be long, if there isno change in the position of the 
candidates, before it will burst out in open crimination. Men 
of strong passions, with cross purposes, and keen personal aims 
cannot meet in daily intercourse and be always amiable and 
polite and confiding. This is more difficult than 


“‘T’o smile and smile and be a villain.’’ 


The lines of the President and Secretary, who are both bobbing 
for the same big trout, will inevitably tangle. So long as they 
run side by side on the same course they will jostle, interlock 
their wheels, crowd, and perhaps jockey. We see numerous 
signs of this already. Such a state of things cannot last and 
good nature continue to prevail. Collisions will be followed by 
contusions. 

Governor Davis made his speech to-day on the Compromise 
resolutions. He gave the truth, and the whole truth, in relation 
to this subject in a masterly manner. His words were few but 
massive. His logic is always impregnable, and his statements 
are demonstrations. There is no man in the Senate who is reck- 
oned to be so pre-eminently sensible as John Davis. His large, 
roundabout, hard sense, his clear, strong, and masculine under- 
standing always bring him to wise conclusions. If his speech 
of to-day, so far as it related to the Compromise, could have 
been delivered by Mr. Webster, it would be set down as one of 
those ponderous and self-evident statements of absolute truth 
that admitted of no further question or debate. Governor Davis 
entered briefly upon the consideration of the mischiefs which 
have resulted from the agitation of the compromisers, and were 
now resulting from their continued agitation, by showing that 
they tended directly to the neglect of the great material interests 
of the country. In this connection and in allusion to California 
he took occasion to quote from the standard authorities—namely, 
Blackwood’s Magazine and the New York Tribune. 
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Custom Hovss, Boston, 
COLLECTOR’s OFFICE, January 30, 1852. t 


Honorasie Pree: . . . We have nothing new here. The indica- 
tions are that the Freesoilers and Democrats will make a permanent coali- 
tion ; but if we nominate General Scott we can break them up, and get 
one half of the Freesoil party, which would give the Whigs twenty 
thousand majority in the Commonwealth. 

Uncle Dan’s friends are very quiet. The position of ‘‘ Philip 
Moore’’ troubles them, and they do not seem to know just what to do. 

I am glad things are as they are, for it is better for us than though 
it was otherwise. 

The nomination in Maine is a good card for us, but not to be talked 
about or boasted of just yet. 

I think things are working kindly and well, but you must keep at 
work on the South, and declare that no ‘‘ protestations’’ or letters are 
to be made or written. Write often. 

Ever yours, PGi wr. 


THE COMPROMISE AND THE PRESIDENCY. 
{From the New York Tribune. ] 
WASHINGTON, February 2, 1852. 

The Fugitive Slave Law is in the way of electing a Whig 
President. 

People talk about the ‘‘ Compromise measures,’’ and so con- 
fuse men’s minds about a thing which in itself is very simple and 
plain. Five acts were brought under this head and passed—to 
wit : Ist, An act for the admission of California. 2d. An act 
establishing territorial governments for our acquisitions from 
Mexico. 3d. An act for the settlement of the Texas boundary. 
4th. An act abolishing the slave-trade in the District of Colum- 
bia. 5th. An act for returning fugitive slaves. 

Two of these acts are not open to legislative action. We can- 
not turn California out of the Union, and we cannot legislate ten 
millions of money out of the breeches pocket of Texas into our 
own. In the first place she couldn’t pay it if she would, and in 
the second, she wouldn’t if she could. 

A third act is one for establishing territorial governments for 
New Mexico and Utah. This was passed without the ‘‘ Proviso,”’ 
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and was really the only act upon which any great controversy 
was waged. In this the South had its own way. It is a most 
suggestive and provoking subject for comment, but we withstand 
the temptation and remain silent. The question in regard to it 
has been dropped for two reasons : first, because the Fugitive 
Slave Law so excited the resentment of the North that it quite 
forgot the “‘ Proviso” for the period immediately following the 
passage of the measures ; and, second, because the conviction 
has grown general that slavery will not go into New Mexico and 
Utah. Thus acquiescence in this act prevails even in those 
quarters where the stoutest determination to uphold and adhere 
to the ‘‘ Proviso”’ existed. 

A fourth act is the one abolishing the slave-trade in the Dis- 
trict, for which nobody now cares, and nobody ever did care. 
It is a small act upona small subject, answering a very small 
purpose. 

And thus it is that the Fugitive Slave Law, the fifth and last 
of the series, and that alone, really survives, and has an active 
existence of all the much bruited ‘‘ Compromise measures.”’ 
Governor Davis, in his late speech in the Senate, demonstrated 
this fact at length in a most conclusive manner. Hence it is we 
make the declaration that this law is the only thing in the way 
of electing a Whig President. 

Why it is so is plain enough, as we will show. The South- 
ern Whigs, ever since the passage of the Compromise measures, 
have been fighting their battles on that platform. Their news- 
papers, members of the State legislatures, members of Congress, 
stump speakers in general, have all planted themselves upon 
these measures. They have given them their out and out sup- 
port through thick and thin. They have sustained them as the 
leading measures of a Whig Administration, and by them they 
have elected to stand or fall. 

Here arises the difficulty. The Compromise measures, as we 
have seen, being resolved into the Fugitive Slave Law, and the 
Whig party of the Southern States having planted itself thereon 
(and not having yet recovered from the heats of the recent con- 
tests on the slavery question), it deems itself under the neces- 
sity of fighting the Presidential battle on the same issue; and 
imagines that no candidate will serve the purpose of uniting and 
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carrying the party, unless he makes protestation in advance that 
he is a ‘‘ Compromise’? man, which means, in other words, that 
he is a firm supporter of the existing Fugitive Slave Law. 

Now so long as the Southern Whigs hold on to this convie- 
tion, just so long there can be no union of Northern and South- 
ern Whigs on a Presidential candidate ; and of course, considering 
the political complexion of the House, there can be no election 
of a Whig President. And thus it comes that the Fugitive 
Slave Law stands in the way of that result. 

It is well known that the Northern Whigs, as well as all par- 
ties at the North, entertain a great repugnance to the provisions 
of the Fugitive Slave law. Any law for returning runaway 
negroes would be distasteful enough, but the existing law is 
especially and justly odious. For this reason, no Whig Presi- 
dential candidate could hope to carry a single Northern State, if 
he were to run as a special advocate and supporter of that law ; 
in a word, and softly speaking, if he were to run as a ‘‘ Compro- 
mise’’ candidate. 

But there is no reasonable doubt of the ability of General 
Scott to carry every Northern State that went for General Tay- 
lor, with the addition of Ohio into the bargain, if he were run 
without reference to this issue. Such is the conviction of the 
best informed men from all those States. All that is wanted to 
insure a moral certainty of his election, therefore, is the support 
of the Southern Whig States. 

And so it becomes a yuestion solely for Southern Whigs to de- 
cide whether or not we shall have a Whig President at the next 
election. If they insist upon incorporating such a new and ridicu- 
lous test into the code of the Whig party as (not adherence to 
the Constitution, not assent to a proper Fugitive Slave Law 
even), the support of a certain specific, existing, defective, re- 
pulsive law, then it is inevitable that the Whig party is sundered 
and defeated. And what is worse than that, it is equally inevit- 
able that a great sectional party will rise upon its ruins. And 
so, on the contrary, if the Whig party North and South will 
consent to discard all such temporary issues as the one alluded 
to, and will rally to the support of General Scott as they did to 
the support of General Taylor, standing upon their ancient and 
well-known doctrines and the well-established character of their 
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candidate, then will they preserve the unity and the nationality 
of the party ; and if they cannot, by reason of the composition 
of Congress, shape the policy of the country on domestic ques- 
tions, they will at least hold the reins as to the foreign policy 
of the Government, and act as a certain check to all vicious 
legislation and preserve a pure administration of our national 
affairs. 

This state of the case is no Jess novel than it is true. Here 
is the fate of a great party, and by consequence, perhaps the fate 
of a nation, hanging upon the provisions of a law, run through 
Congress as one might leap a horse over a ditch, at a single 
bound, without thought and without examination. The Fugitive 
Slave Law was never discussed and never made a matter of any 
special account in all the discussions of the time. It was not a 
principal or a conspicuous flower even in that admired bouquet 
prepared by Messrs. Foote, Clay & Co. for presentation to the 
country, whose soporific odors were to compose all the nervous 
ails of the nation. It was simply a green sprig tucked in be- 
hind to give variety and relief to its general appearance. It was 
merely a little thread thrown into the shopkeeper’s bundle to 
make up the stuffs therein contained. And as quack doctors and 
patent-medicine venders, in forming their villainous compounds, 
put in a little of this and a little of that herb, sweet flag, yellow 
dock, dandelion, thistle flower, and other seers ingredients, 
to give an imposing air of potency to the all- -healing sassafras, or 
other staple of their medicine, so in this case was the Fugitive 
Slave Law sprinkled into the Compromise mess; of which the 
whole body and soul was the law establishing the territorial gov- 
ernments without the Wilmot Proviso. 

The Fugitive Law received absolutely no consideration and no 
examination, and was not debated or hardly alluded to in the 
final passage of the series of measures at last borne on a rushing 
torrent through Congress. 

Pascal somewhere remarks that if Cleopatra’s nose had been 
shorter, the fate of the world might have been changed. Should 
it so turn out that this law, in consequence of a few overlooked, 
wicked provisions, maliciously, and almost stealthily inserted, 
should be the cause of the untoward results we have already 
hinted at, it would only be another added to the catalogue of the 
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instances in which small and unsuspected causes have produced 
great results in the world’s history, from the fall of Troy down- 
ward. 

But we have faith to believe that the Whigs of the South will, 
in good time, see and acknowledge the impossibility that the 
Whig party can run a Presidential candidate, on the narrow issue 
of adherence to the letter of the Fugitive Slave Law, and cease 
to intimate that such a course is essential to success in the South. 
We shall be slow to believe that any Gordian knot attaches the 
Whig party to any such chariot as this. But if it be so, we are 


ready for the sword of any political Alexander which shall cut it. 
J.'SshP: 


[From the Editor of the Kennebec Journal.] 


Aveusta, February 2, 1852. 

Frienp Pike: Yours of 22d was duly received. In regard to cor- 
respondence, if you cannot furnish us I hardly know of any other person 
who would satisfy me. Still, if you can engage some one who will 
write a good letter once a week, or once even in two weeks, for reasonable 
pay, I should like to hear from him. We should not be willing to pay 
the highest rates. If you engage any one, please say to him to write so 
as to have his letter arrive here on Monday evening, and tell him to let 
us know his terms with his first letter. We don’t want any second or 
third rate letters. 

There is another matter which I should like to have you attend to 
for us; that is, the advertising. We ought to have the laws to publish 
this session, our circulation being about double that of the Bangor 
Whig, which had them last session. Perhaps Mr. Webster, however, 
would not give them to us, although you might try. But the Post-Office 
advertisement for proposals to carry the mails (and that of the mail 
routes) will be published in the spring, I suppose, and if you will take a 
little pains for us, now or soon, to obtain an order for its publication, 
we will cheerfully make it worth your while. There is also advertising 
in the Navy and War Departments, and some others, as well as in the 
Post-Office, which we ought to have. Maine Whigs get but very little 
patronage, when their party is in power, not half so much as the Locos 
get from their friends. 

Yours in haste, Wm. H. WHEELER. 
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[From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, February 9. 

Krenzst or Pikes: What a desert void of news you keep at 
Washington! For goodness’ sake kick up a row of some sort. Fight 
a duel, defraud the treasury, set fire to the fulling-mill, get Black Dan 
drunk, or commit some other excess that will make a stir. 

Your Irish friend Ewing despaired and sent for his unprinted and 
unpublished disquisition. I sent it back. 

See here, old fellow, what’s the use of telling the truth about the 
Southern Whigs? If you have a fault, it seems to me it is a disposition 
to tell the truth. Correct it for the sake of your own prospects in life. 


Yours ever, Dana. 
Custom-Hovuss, Boston, 
COLLECTOR’s OFFICE, February 16, 1852. 


Honoraste Pree: Yours of the 11th was noticed on Saturday. I 
told you then what I had done with Draper, etc. To-day I have a letter 
from him, which I inclose herein, that you may read and understand it, 
and then returnitto me. He inclines to back out from what we supposed 
he had agreed to do, on the ground that old Busco does not want the 
services of our boys in New York, and is in the hands of Prof. Davies 
and others who are their enemies. This matter ought to be looked after 
and arranged immediately, and you must confer with Warren about it. 
We can hardly afford to lose the ‘‘ aid and comfort’’ of Draper & Com- 
pany in the next campaign. 

Let me hear from you. 

In haste, yours truly, Ra Gade 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, February 19, 1852. 

My Dear Pree: I have just received yours of Tuesday, and reply 
on the moment. We would not on any account wish to lose your con- 
tributions, for, as you know, we esteem them highly. Nor would we 
wish you to write without pay. It is true you have your pleasure in it, 
and that you advance the views and ideas you want to have advanced, 
but that fact only gives life to your letters and renders them more read- 
able and valuable. Besides, the Tribune is a big and a money-making 
concern which can well afford to pay, and in any view ought to pay for 
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the services of those who add value to its columns. On the other hand, 
you don’t need to work for your living, and don’t want to feel that if 
any little failure to report a piece of news occurs an employer will be 
down on your negligence. Why not, then, have things fixed Cee to 
your mind ? 

Suppose that from and after this week we hold you only to ie dis- 
patching of such intelligence as may come in your way and as mere 
good-fellowship would at any rate make you send us. You shall write 
when you please, and what you please ; and we will either pay for it at 
the end, on a sort of general average and amiable agreement, or you 
shall have a regular salary sufficiently small for you not to feel it. 

Now as to the other point. We want a man at Washington to get 
the news. Not to write prosy vacuities like some, or to make himself 
notorious and absurd like others. But a shrewd, sharp, inventive, omni- 
_ present fellow. You know just what we need. Can you hunt him up 

for us? It will beagreat thing if you do, and will save Snow or me the 
bother of a trip to Washington, where we should after all not be so 
likely to succeed as you. 
Yours ever truly, C. A. Dana, 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. AND DOUGLAS. 


[From the Vew York Tribune.] 
WasuHineton, Tuesday, February 17, 1852. 

The delay occasioned by the protracted voting upon the Mile- 
age yesterday prevented the introduction of a resolution by a 
member from Kentucky, who designed to offer one similar to the 
one now before the Senate, indorsing the compromise. If such a 
resolution could be brought to a direct vote, it would undoubt- 
edly be laid on the table by a large majority. But itis not un- 
likely that it would be used as the Senate resolution is used, 
merely as a peg upon which to hang innumerable speeches. 
Why any member should desire to follow the footsteps of the 
restless Mississippi Senator in the introduction of such a resolu- 
tion, except it be for purposes of mischief, or for his own per- 
sonal advantage, we are unable to conjecture. It cannot be for 
want of a subject upon which to make harangues for buncombe, 
for in the House such occasions are easily found. It is not be- 
cause there is in any quarter the smallest modicum of a belief 
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that any earthly public good can come of such a resolution. The 
cause of such a movement cannot be sought, we fear, in the pri- 
vate interests and purposes of the individual. Such was the fact 
in Foote’s case, who desired to fortify his political position at 
home by an act of Congress, propping the platform upon which 
he has been fighting his battles with the States’ Rights party of 
his own State. In his critical position it was almost a matter of 
life and death with him to bring his party to a vote on the ques- 
tion. And his failure to do it has probably sealed his fate in 
Mississippi. 

It is not unlikely, however, that he has gone, anyway, but 
without the help of this life-boat it is quite certain he is to be en- 
gulfed. There seems to be little or no chance that the Compro- 
mise party of Mississippi will ever win another victory under 
their present volatile and impolitic leader. The next battle will 
be an Austerlitz victory to the States’ Rights party. Such at 
least is the confident expectation of those who are most interested 
and best informed upon the subject. The consequence will be 
that Mr. Foote will be left at home. Now, who would wish to 
disturb so fair a prospect as this? Who should desire to let 
down any ladder upon which Foote could again climb back to 
the Senate? Foote reached the summit level of his career on 
the compromise measures. Mr. Clay tended the locks, and let 
on the water. He was carried up to the highest point, but has 
been let down again. Like a child at its first dance, he now 
wishes to ‘‘ do it again.’? And all this ado in the Senate about 
the re-enactment of the compromise measures had its origin in 
no more noble or elevated purpose than to canal Foote over a 
difficult place into the Senate again. Before his return hence to 
Mississippi he begged Senators to come to a vote on his darling 
project. He considered it the ark of his political salvation. He 
considers it so now. But the floods have come until he is sur- 
rounded by the rising waters, and but the faintest hope of escape 
remains. 

This is, to be sure, a most undignified consideration to prompt 
the reopening, discussion, and agitation of a subject upon which 
the country desires repose. But as it is here represented so it is 
in fact. This explanation affords a clue to the indifference felt 
in the Senate to the fate of the resolution in question. Mr. Bad- 
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ger has the floor upon it, and he allows the subject to be post- 
poned at anybody’s request for any sort of an object. He says 
he don’t care whether he speaks upon the subject at this session 
or the next! Yet he is counted one of its friends, and will vote 
for it if the question should ever come to avote. It is tobe 
hoped that before another resolution day comes round the idea of 
introducing this mischievous topic into the House will be aban- 
doned, at least on the part of the Whigs. 

The stately and smooth-faced bachelor of Pennsylvania, 
Hon. James Buchanan, is here. His neck was never stiffer, nor 
his neck-cloth whiter, nor his smile more bland than now. But 
the number of ‘‘ Democratic’’ candidates is so great that no one 
absorbs the universal party admiration. Jn this respect General 
Scott is more fortunate. Nobody ever had half so many friends 
as he has now. His life is a perpetual bow. Never was his 
courtly manners and gracious demeanor more thoroughly taxed ; 
but he bears his martyrdom like a saint. 

The little Judge (Douglas) has got to be a very nimble com- 
petitor among the locofoco aspirants. What with his Irish 
organs, his Democratic reviews, and an armful of other strings, 
each industriously pulled, he makes aformidable show. But we 
predict he is overdoing the matter. Vaulting ambition o’erleaps 
itself and falls on t’other side. But perhaps the little Judge 
never read Shakespeare, and don’t think of this. Yet to-day 
there are signs of wavering in his ranks. The late leading 
article in the Democratic Review onthe Presidency of 1852 hav- 
ing given mortal offence in various quarters unfriendly to the 
Judge’s pretensions, and thus done him essential damage, it is 
now asserted by his friends that the article was a ruse of the 
enemy, for the especial purpose of hurting the prospects of the 
small giant. This is a far-fetched explanation of that elaborate 
paper, but it is doubtful if it will go down. It is alleged that 
the proof-sheets have been found in the possession of a gentle- 
man in this city of known hostility to the Judge. This at least 
is made clear, that the motions of the under-currents among the 
various locofoco candidates are very brisk and conflicting. 
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SEWARD’S SPEECH. 
{From the New York Tribune.] 
Wasuineton, Wednesday, March 10, 1852. 

Mr. Seward made his speech on Intervention yesterday. It 
occupied two hours in the delivery, and is the great speech of 
the session thus far. It was throughout a piece of bold, power- 
ful, and unanswerable argumentation, spiced with many hard 
hits, and closing in a tone of lofty eloquence that delighted and 
inspired every hearer. Though earnest, thorough, and direct in 
purpose and manner, and eminently compact, forcible, and ele- 
gant in his language, Mr. Seward is nevertheless not an orator 
who attracts crowds to hear him. The power and effect of his 
speeches exist in the matter they contain, rather than in the tran- 
sient merits and influence of a striking elocution ; and, whatever 
else may be said, he enjoys this great distinction. Though com- 
ing into the Senate at atime when Mr. Olay and Mr. Webster 
were both members of that body, he has yet made the greatest 
speeches of any man in the Senate chamber since he became a 
member. There were numerous and powerful efforts made upon 
the celebrated Omnibus Bill, and upon that measure Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Webster both roused themselves and did their best. 
But impartial criticism must declare that the speech of Mr. 
Seward on that subject was marked by more breadth of view, 
more vigor of thought, and a more profound and masterly treat- 
ment of his subject, than was displayed by either of those gentle- 
men. His speech on the French spoliation claims was another 
effort of signal ability, never equalled by any other on the same 
subject. 

In expressing this judgment we shall not of course be under- 
stood as intimating any belief of Mr. Seward’s mental superiority 
to these two great men. By no means. We intend to institute 
no comparison between the men, but simply speak of their sev- 
eral efforts upon a common topic. These are far more easily 
judged and measured than is the precise relative position of the 
individuals on the general scale of eminence, a question upon 
which we have no design to enter. Relative greatness of men is 
one of those topics upon which there is a vast deal of superficial 
judgment. No subject is more intricate, or requires more nice 
discrimination to arrive at any accuracy of determination. There 
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is no more difficult task than accurately to weigh public men, 
and all comparisons between them are usually filled with igno- 
rance and absurdity. But of any specific mental efforts a a 
man, one may be allowed to judge and to speak with comparative 
peanaeiice: We feel no hesitation in doing it in regard to the 
several speeches of Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Seward on 
the ‘‘ Omnibus’”’ or Compromise measures. And we think it 
admits of no question, that of these three leading speeches, Mr. 
Seward’s was decidedly the ablest. 


Custom-Hovuss, Boston, 
COLLECTOR’s OFFICE, March 1, 1852. 


Dear Pixe: I received your letter some days ago, telling me of 
your interview with Cerro Gordo, Esq., and that you had shown him 
Simeon’s letter, with all of which I find no fault. 

I also sent your letter to Simeon for his perusal, who writes to me 
that he is not sorry his letter performed the service it did, so that we 
seem to be satisfied all round. Simeon writes to me that if General 
Scott expects to get the Whig strength he must not deal with men so 
utterly selfish as some who fawn beneath his shadow. 

I have nothing of special interest to communicate from this quarter, 
excepting that the Webster folks seem to be quite encouraged by the 
New York movements. They are also quite savage towards those here 
who are not Webster men, and have made a dirty attack upon Mr. 
Hudson and myself and the Boston Custom-House in last Saturday’s 
Bee. I suppose you can see the paper, if you wish to, at some of the 
hotels. “They take it at the National, and also at Willard’s, I believe. 

It is high time for you to begin to arrange and concentrate for the 
convention. It should be called soon, and every other needful thing 


should be done. 
Truly yours, BaGe cs 


DOUGLAS AND CASS. 
(From the New York Tribune.) 
WasuineTon, March 13, 1852. 
The Congres mill goes day by day. Every man’s grist is 
eround out in turn. All sorts of grain is turned into the hop- 
per, and of course all sorts of meal comes through the spout. 
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The Globe is the bag in which it is daily brought away. Whoso 
would know just how much is ground and what it is like, let him 
read The Daily Globe. It is impossible for a single inspection 
here to brand half the samples. We can only characterize the 
general run as ‘‘ middlings,”? and as no trouble is taken by the 
owners to ‘‘ bolt’ the grist, there is small provocation to exam- 
ine the parcels. Let them go. The fodder is considered good 
enough for the constituencies at home, and one need hardly play 
the connoisseur over it here. 

The most important business of the locofoco side of the 
House latterly has been to consider the solemn subject of the 
Presidency. Several gentlemen have been deeply exercised on 
that topic, and of the candidates on the anxious seat, it is thought, 
Douglas has lately obtained a hope. After Marshall’s speech on 
Thursday the Judge seemed to be in a great tickle. What 
most surprises one is that these Congressmen, with beards and 
without ; that verdant, flippant, smart detachment of Young 
America that has got into the House, propose to make a candi- 
date for the Baltimore Convention without consulting their 
masters, the people. With a few lively fellows in Congress, and 
the aid of The Democratic Review, they fancy themselves equal 
to the achievement of a small job like this. Well, gentlemen, go 
ahead. The world always succumbs to impudence and intrepid- 
ity. To be sure, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Hamp- 
shire, Louisiana, Indiana, Kentucky, and we do not know how 
many other States, have pronounced in favor of some other can- 
didate than yours, while we believe none have come out for him 
but Illinois; still this is nothing. All that is wanting is to 
bring the recusants over, kill off the fogies, and then set sail be- 
fore the wind. Who can doubt that the little giant and his 
erew are the chaps that can do this? Men who are willing to 
come and pay five dollars a day for mule hire, and treat the 
voters at the rate of fifty cents a ‘‘ drink,” are coadjutors to be 
esteemed, and adversaries to be feared. If the little J udge gets 
the whole of these on his side, it is all day with the fogies. 
Query? Is General Cass a fogy? Are the supporters of Gen- 
eral Cass fogies f This is a vital question. On it hinges the 
issue of the Baltimore nomination, the fate of Young America, 
and the destinies of a whole boat-load of politicians, 
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It is said that Douglas dodged the vote on the resolution to 
pay Kossuth’s expenses, but we can hardly believe it, simply be- 
cause it did not seem necessary. On any question that has two 
sides to it, particulary a Northern and Southern side, it would be 
allowable for him to dodge a vote. Indeed we are clearly of 
opinion that candidates for the Presidency ought to be exempted 
from voting altogether. A Presidential candidate ought to be 
allowed to please everybody, and how can he do that if he votes 
against anybody ? Jig res 


Custom-Hovuss, Boston, 
COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, March 19, 1852. 


My Dear Pixz: Yours of the 13th inst. was duly received, and 
contents noticed with interest. 

I quite agree with you that we need not trouble ourselves further as 
to the ‘‘ favorite son’’ of the old Bay State. To all appearances we 
must nominate either Mr. Fillmore or General Scott, and the great 
inquiry should be, Which of them will get the votes needed to keep the 
Whig party in power ? 

With the best feelings towards Mr. Fillmore, those of us who do the 
work here (many of whom would really prefer Mr. F. to anybody else, if 
he could be sure of getting votes) are of the opinion that the contest 
may as well be abandoned before it is commenced unless we nominate 
General Scott. ’ 

We believe also that pains should be taken to produce this impres- 
sion everywhere, or rather that the people of the South as well as of the 
North should be made acquainted with the actual facts in the case ; and 
you ought to organize immediately and thoroughly to this end. . . . 

I send you a slip giving the action of our Whig Legislative Conven- 
tion last night. You will notice that we re-elected the old State Com- 
mittee—which is almost entirely for Scott—and that we did not say 
any thing about Uncle Dan, while, on the contrary, we voted unani- 
mously to support the nominees of the National Convention. 

This is good news from a section of country where other things 
were feared. 

In haste, truly yours, P. GREELY, Jr. 
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GENERAL SCOTT AND THE COMPROMISE. 
{From ne New York Tribune. ] 
Wasnineton, March 20, 1852. 

The report from Washington, published in one or more of the 
New York papers of Wednesday last, stating that General Scott 
was upon the point of writing a letter approving the compromise, 
and which some of his friends were verdant enough to suppose 
had some truth in it, is without the shadow of foundation. It 
is of a piece with the strange, startling, extraordinary announce- 
ments we often see made for the use and consumption of open- 
mouthed gullibility. And the report is not only untrue now, but 
it will be untrue to the end, howsoever often it may be revived. 
If General Scott cannot be elected without letters, without 
pledges, ‘‘ without protestations,’’ then he will not be elected at 
all. The friends of General Scott, and the enemies of General 
Scott, may as well set their hearts at rest on this point. If a pub- 
lie life of forty years has not been sufficient to establish him in 
the confidence of his countrymen, he cannot now secure that con- 
fidence by covering a half sheet or a whole sheet of foolscap with 
‘* protestations,’’? to be published on the eve of an election, for 
the purpose of aiding his own personal advancement. And no 
man is more thoroughly imbued with this sentiment than Gen- 
eral Scott himself. He will, therefore, attempt no folly of the 
sort. If he cannot stand on his services, his character, his long 
public life, he cannot stand at all. If these are not sufficient to 
command the support of his fellow-citizens, a sheet of foolseap 
won’t save him. He stands out on the record of his country’s 
history as one of the most prominent and distinguished men of 
his day. By that record he must abide. By his past history 
must he be judged. By that it must be determined whether or 
not his is a nomination ‘fit to be made.”’ J Sa 


MR. FILLMORE’S CHANCE FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 
[From the New York T, ribune. | 
Wasnineron, March 27, 1852. 
The recent elaborate editorial expositions of The Zrdbune and 
Times upon Presidental matters in general, and the position of 
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Mr. Fillmore in particular, have been read here with attention, and 
generally received with satisfaction. As yet, nobody is inclined 
to dispute that Mr. Fillmore is an excellent candidate for the Pres- 
idency. We have Mr. Clay’s word for it, and are therefore dis- 
posed to take it for granted, albeit we are a little suspicious of 
the grounds of Mr. Clay’s preference. He says that Mr. Fill- 
more has been tried, and having been found a good man, there- 
fore we had better take him again. If we were any way inclined 
to be difficult, or to question the wisdom of Mr. Clay’s recom- 
mendation, we might venture timidly to inquire through how 
many Presidential terms this recommendation is to apply. Mr. 
Fillmore is about fifty, and possessing as he does a hale and vigor- 
ous constitution, he will be as good at seventy as at fifty. We must 
ask, therefore, before yielding our unqualified assent to Mr. 
Clay’s doctrine of superior fitness, on the ground that he has 
been tried, what is to be its limit? Mr. Clay has long held to 
the one-term doctrine. He has here abandoned it. What is his 
position now? Is he in favor of two terms, three terms, four 
terms, or how many? Mr. Fillmore has been tried, and is found 
tit, therefore we will take him again. Won’t the argument be 
as good four years hence as now? Eight years, twelve years / 
Why not ? 

Again: Mr. Clay says Mr. Webster and General Scott will 
not do, because they have not been tried. The same argument 
appears here in another shape. Is this sound doctrine? How is 
it with Mr. Clay himself? Wouldn’t he have made a good 
President? But was he ever tried? What would he have 
thought of this argument if it had ever been applied to him ? 
How would that fierce iron-gray countenance have flashed indig- 
nation at the suggestion ! We go for Mr.Clay. We always did go 
for Mr. Clay, with exceptions. But we are afraid he has stum- 
bled here. He has erected a platform for Mr. Fillmore that 
will break down of its own weight. It won’t bear up anybody, 
let alone Mr. Fillmore, wio is a heavy man to sustain at all 
times. He gravitates excessively. But from no fault of his. 
Nature made him so. He can’t stand, like Adrien’s Mademoi- 
selle, on nothing. He can’t stand on a rotten platform. He 
must have a solid bottom and good props to sustain him and it. 


Jabek: 
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[From Thomas Corwin.] 


God forgive you. I fear I cannot, except on one condition—that is, 
that you crucify your piety by actually committing the crime of dining 
with me at two o’clock to-day. I will say in truth, however, that I 
thought it a doubtful question, and so did not care which way it should 


be decided. 
I knew you were too worldly-minded not to act on the maxim— 


“Tf you would have soft nights and soiid dinners, 
Be sure to board with saints and bed with sinners. ”’ 


Therefore I thought it probable you would take pot-luck with me 


to-day. We shall see. 
Your friend, Tuos. Corwin. 


There is not, never was, the slightest color for the story concerning 
Hall and myself. Nothing of the kind has happened between any of 
the cabinet. 

I am right—your newspapers should be abolished. They circulate 
more falsehood than truth. Ae 8 


Mr. Pixs. 


EXPLANATIONS.—MR. CORWIN. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WasuiIneton, March 29, 1852. 

The Boston Courier should not call us a ‘‘ devout hater of 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Fillmore.’? It is a misrepresentation. 
We do not profess to be particularly devotional any way. Least 
of all are we devotional in our hatreds. But we have none of 
the feeling of hate towards either of those distinguished gentle- 
men. Quite the contrary. We have a sort of devilish admira- 
tion of Mr. Webster. ‘‘It would be a great thing to have him 
President,’’ said one of his friends recently. ‘So great a man! 
What luster would his elevation confer upon the country !’” 
But is integrity nothing ? was asked in reply. ‘‘ Yes, to be sure, 
but national affairs would be in such safe hands. The worst he 

would do would be to bankrupt the Treasury !’’ 
The President differs from the Secretary. He, too, lacks 
pluck. But nobody doubts his integrity. He wants back bane 
He. means well, but he is timid, irresolute, uncertain, and loves 
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to lean. There will be no Thermopyle in his life, as there has 
been none in the life of his chief Secretary. Nature bestowed 
no intrepidity in making up either’s composition. It was the 
omitted ingredient. Would the name of either be mentioned as 
the leader of a forlorn hope? Alas! we need not answer. 
Would there have been ‘‘no North,’’ think you, if Old Hal 
(with all his sins) had been born in Massachusetts ? 

No, we do not hate! we lament—we grieve that Northern 
spirit, and Northern sentiment, and Northern convictions, are 
not honestly represented by Northern men. We do not wish to 
see sectionalism, but we do wish to see a manly independence 
and an unflinching adherence, a steady devotion to truth and 
duty. We confess we do not find those high qualities of char- 
acter either in the President or Secretary that command respect 
or inspire confidence. They will not stand fire. They melt be- 
fore the fervent heat of opposition. Of high-toned, flinty man- 
hood they have none. The President has good intentions, but, 
according to the great moralist, hell is paved with these. 

This may be plain talk, but it is the essence of the best judg- 
ments in relation to these two gentlemen on the points in ques- 
tion. Such are the sober convictions of our understanding, and 
not opinions resulting from any ‘‘ hate.”’ 

But at this particular period of time we are not so much in 
search of a man peculiarly fitted for a great emergency (for we 
are in the midst of no ‘‘ crisis,’? and apprehend none for the next 
four years) as we are of a good Whig who will make an available 
candidate for the Presidency. Therefore, we could not seriously 
object to Mr. Fillmore as a candidate, provided he were the 
strongest man to run. If he could get the most votes, we would 
be content to put up with the lesser evil of personal weakness for 
the greater good of party success. But the vital, fundamental ob- 
jection, both to him and Mr. Webster, which decides the ques- 
tion at the start, and thus precludes all necessity of weighing the 
matter further, comes of the conviction that both gentlemen are 
utterly unavailable as Presidential candidates. And herein we 
profess to be coldly judicial, and not partisan nor personal. Let 
this suffice. 

There has been much positive assertion, and perhaps as much 
contradiction, in regard to a difficulty in the Cabinet. I am able 
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to say, on the highest authority, that there is no foundation for 
the story. It was made entirely out of whole cloth. Not even 
the negotiation of the tripartite treaty has occasioned a ripple on 
the surface of the Cabinet. Why Mr. Corwin should be impli- 
cated in any Cabinet difficulty it is hard to conjecture. He is 
the most peaceable and popular of all men in his personal rela- 
tions, and a nobler nature than his God never incarnated upon 
the earth. But he never was made for the dead level drudgery, 
the harassing duties, the calculating precisions of official life. 
To employ him thus is to make use of California gold fora 
ploughshare. Ji. ee: 


{From Philip Greely, Jr.] 


New Yorks, April 6, 1852. 

Dear Pree: They are all right here, and in good pluck and spirits. 

The two delegates at large, Draper and Talcott, are to be chosen 
to-morrow or next day. 

Things are working well as to the districts. Possibly five or six of 
them may be against us, but some of our friends are sanguine enough to 
believe that Philip Moore will not get over two of the district delegates. 

Our boys say that we can and must succeed without any aid from 
the South, You will see some of them this week, perhaps. 

Draper says you will go ahead on your ‘‘ Life of Scott,’’ and send 
over your man as soon as you please. 

Drive up Johnson, and get it all done up this week, without fail. 

Show this to Warren, and anybody else you please who are of the 
faithful. Ever yours, P. Greezty, Jr. 


THE WHIGS AND THE PRESIDENCY. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


Wasuineton, April 7, 1852. 
The Whig party is composed of two wings, a Northern and a 
Southern wing. The Northern division is opposed to slavery, 
and always has been. The Southern, of course, upholds that in- 
stitution. The previous jars and the present divisions of the 
party have arisen out of the conflicts of the two sections on this 
subject. Between them there has been, and is, an inevitable 
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antagonism. These divisions and the consequent embarrassments 
have been for two or three years, and are now, greater than com- 
mon, from the circumstance that the party has been, and is, in 
power in the Executive Department of the Government, and the 
necessity has thus devolved upon it of presenting a line of action 
for the whole party upon this question. 

The administration of General Taylor adopted the let alone 
policy. It proposed to have nothing to do with the subject of 
slavery. It said, ‘‘ Leave the Fugitive Law alone, leave Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico to come in as States when they get 
ready, and leave them to settle for themselves all questions of 
slavery arising within their own boundaries.” This was the 
policy of the Whig administration of General Taylor on the sla- 
very question. 

Under Mr. Fillmore the policy was changed. The present 
administration insists that the line of action of the Whig party 
on this subject shall be what it never was before—viz., a perfect 
agreement and concurrence of opinion and action upon it, by 
both divisions or sections of the party. While it is a fact that 
the two wings never did agree before on the question of slavery, 
it is proposed that now they shall agree. A course of policy for 
the whole party is thus laid down on the slavery question. Cer- 
tain measures have been passed by Congress. Chief among 
them is the Fugitive Slave Law, and the law establishing Terri- 
torial Governments without restriction as to slavery. The doc- 
trine is that the Northern Whigs, as well as the Southern Whigs, 
shall sustain those laws just as they are. And not this only ; 
they shall also agree and declare that the slavery question is 
finally adjusted ; that there is to be no more talk, no more ac- 
tion, on the subject. Slavery is to be henceforth a tabooed ques- 
tion in the party. It is the ‘‘ Pot Rock’’ in our political navi- 
gation, to which our Whig Administration profess to have been 
the Mons. Maillefert, blowing off all its dangerous prominence. 
It is to be hereafter considered sunk. 

This is the present position of the Whig Administration on 
this subject—a subject that has long divided it, and long been 
regarded a question on which the two divisions of the party 
were to be allowed to differ ; upon which, in the very nature of 
things, they could in fact do no otherwise than differ. 
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It is, in a word, a very plain attempt to make Northern Whigs 
take Southern ground on the subject of slavery. It is an at- 
tempt to destroy the old divisions by making one side surrender 
to the other. It does not say to the North, ‘‘ Hold your own 
opinions on slavery, whether it comes in the shape of the right 
of petition, as in Mr. Adams’s time, in that of the Proviso under 
General Taylor’s administration, or in that of the Fugitive Law 
under Mr. Fillmore’s.’? But, on the contrary, it declares that 
the Northern Whigs shall take ground against all petitions on 
slavery, against mooting the question of the Proviso, against ex- 
pressing dislike to the Fugitive Law, against all agitation of 
every kind whatever on the question of slavery. We certainly 
do not overstate the case. The idea of ‘‘ adjustment’? and 
** finality’? goes the whole length of this. 

Now we wish to ask our Southern Whig friends, in a spirit 
of candor, and in a spirit of philosophy also, if there is any good 
reason to suppose the Whig party can be fused and made one, 
upon this subject, on such a basis as this? We admit the sim- 
plicity of the plan, and it is very easy for Mr. ‘* Kit’? Williams 
and Mr. Humphrey Marshall and Mr. E. Carrington Cabell, e¢ 
id genus omné, to insist that the Whig party cannot continue to 
endure upon any other basis. Nothing in the world is more 
easy. But, looking at the nature of the demand, and of the 
plan, under the light of the experience of the last fifteen years 
on this question of slavery, and regarding the ordinary laws of 
human action, we ask if it be probable that such a settlement or 
adjustment is likely to be ratified and sustained by the Northern 
division of the Whig party ¢ The action of a given community, 
sustaining given relations and furnishing a given experience of 
many years’ duration, isa problem to be solved irrespective of 
all political and party considerations, and in this case it does not 
seem to present any great difficulties of solution. Jt can be 
solved as easy, in our estimation, as any sum can be done in the 
rule of three. It seems to us just as plain as the stars in the sky, 
or the nose on a man’s face. If we are not greatly at fault, the 
solution is equally plain and palpable to every man of sense, no 
matter where he hails from, whether it be North or South. It 
seems to us that the convictions of every sensible man’s under- 
standing, no matter what his works or his hopes, must be that 
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the expectation is utterly fallacious. This conclusion is to be 
drawn from the very nature of the human mind, our knowledge 
of the laws of its operation, and our experience on this subject 
in particular. Herein is to be found the basis of Mr. Calhoun’s 
judgments on this question. The idea that a ‘‘ compromise”’ 
or a vote of Congress on this question altered the real relation or 
judgment, or would influence the action of the Northern mind 
in regard to it, was a transparent folly that his eagle glance 
always pierced in an instant. Oh! green and verdant gentlemen 
of the House of Representatives ! ye who vainly fancy that car- 
rying the compromise measures through your illustrious body 
is a great political stroke, even a triumph over an ever active 
principle in the heart of man ; it is time you were resolving that 
the sun shall stand still on another Gibeon. It is time you were 
erecting a stage under the ends of the rainbow in order to spike 
it on to the sky. It is time you had resolved that the ocean shall 
cease to surge, the streams to flow, or the season to return. Vote 
winter to be eternal, that darkness shall reign forever, but do no 
such folly as vote that the human heart shall not throb in sym- 
pathy with the oppressed and give voice to its sympathies. Vote 
not that the mental volition of a free people shall be fettered and 
chained down; vote not that the spirit of liberty shall be 
quenched! Do not attempt to betray freedom, do not offend 
humanity, do not provoke heaven, do not expose Congress to 
ridicule, do not do yourselves injustice by any such monstrous 
folly as this. You may ‘‘ compromise’’ a tariff question, or a 
land or a money question, for such are material in their nature, 
evanescent in character, and limited in scope. But you cannot 
‘‘ compromise’? a question of human freedom, for its relations 
and influences go beyond the stars, and its bearings and connec- 
tions are eternal. 

And now let us ask, in all moderation of spirit, of what bind- 
ing efficacy would be a unanimous declaration of the Whigs in 
Congress if such a thing were possible that the policy of this 
Administration on the slavery question shall hereafter be the 
policy of the Whig party of the North? Do the people of the 
North or of the South take their opinions from Congress? Do 
the millions in the free States think for themselves, and deter- 
mine for themselves ? or do they take their judgments and their 
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convictions from Washington? Can anybody imagine or pre- 
tend that a resolution of Congress on the subject of slavery 
alters any man’s opinion in the North or South in regard to it # 
Do our Southern Whig friends imagine that if Congress should 
unanimously resolve to-morrow that slavery was a great curse, 
that ought to be removed by immediate emancipation, that it 
would change the real state of sentiment in the South on that 
question? The truth is, that the declarations and speeches of 
party leaders and so-called ‘‘ great men,”’ and the resolutions of 
legislative bodies, are to go for just nothing at all when they are 
in direct conflict with the publie opinion of which they profess 
to be the exponent, or of which they claim to be the guide. Of 
what avail are such agencies—of what avail is any party ma- 
chinery, or legislative machinery, to suppress the workings of the 
human mind and heart ¢ 

In what, then, is this attempt of a handful of men who are 
to-day in power, and to-morrow will be in private life, and the 
next day in their graves, to issue? In what but utter futility ? 
The supposition that it will come to any thing else is a weak de- 
lusion. These contrivances of political men to constrain the 
free and natural action of the Northern Whig mind (and not 
alone Whig minds, but those of every shade of political opinion) 
are feeble and foolish beyond expression. 

No, Mr. ‘ Kit’? Williams and Mr. Humphrey Marshall and 
Mr. E. Carrington Cabell and Mr. All-the-rest, who dream (fit- 
fully and fearingly, perhaps) that this present Whig Administra- 
tion plan of consolidating the Whig party and bringing it to an 
agreement upon the subject of slavery will work usefully, you 
are mistaken. There are two parts to the Whig party. There 
is a Northern and a Southern division, a slavery and an anti- 
slavery wing. There always was, and always must be, while it 
exists as a National party. On the subject of slavery there can 
be no agreement. The two sections of the party must do now 
and hereafter as they always have done—agree to disagree, or 
the party must go to pieces. There would be just as much sense 
in the Northern Whigs insisting that the Southern Whigs should 
set about exerting themselves for the overthrow of slavery, as 
for Southern Whigs to insist that Northern Whigs shall abdicate 
the position they have always held in opposition to slavery and 
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turn its advocates and supporters. There is no sense in either 
expectation. There is a natural antagonism in their several po- 
sitions and relations as to slavery that forbid co-operation upon 
that subject. And to attempt to force an unnatural union like 
the one we have been contemplating, is just the most senseless 
thing that any man or set of men can possibly undertake. 

Do the Northern Whigs, then, design or contemplate any party 
action adverse to slavery in the Southern States? Let their past 
history answer. As a party, while they have been more true, 
by far, to their convictions on the question of freedom whenever 
it has arisen, in Congress and out, than the miscalled ‘* Democ- 
racy,’’ they have nevertheless never manifested any intention or 
wish to touch the question of slavery in the slave States. They 
do not wish to discuss or agitate that question, for they have 
nothing to do with it. They do not wish to nominate, they never 
have wished to nominate, a candidate for the Presidency with 
any reference to his views on slavery. Their past history is the 
proof of this. They have not manifested any design or inten- 
tion even of disturbing the measures of compromise passed two 
years ago, much as the great body of them disliked and opposed, 
and now dislike, a portion of those measures. They have been 
contented to be quiet and to acquiesce in those measures, though, 
so far as the action of Congress was concerned, they were be- 
trayed and beaten. 

This is their present position. God knows it is tame enough 
and liberal enough towards those, their allies, who triumphed in 
the Congressional contest arising out of our Territorial acquisi- 
tions. So much they are willing to yield for the sake of har- 
mony and good neighborhood, while they strive for success 
under the old flag and on the old platform of agreeing to disa- 
gree. More than this they will not grant. Beyond this they 
will not go. They are willing to hold to the old landmarks. 
They do not desire to move stake or stone. But they will not 
allow themselves to be forced on to new grounds, or to take up 
new positions. They stand where they have always stood, and 
they will stand nowhere else. The traces of the present Admin- 
istration may be hitched upon them, but the load is too great to 
be started. It were as well to attempt to draw a mountain with 
acord. The little bugle blasts of the Cabells, the Williamses, 
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or the Marshalls, in their influence upon them, are but tin trum- 
pets against a wall. The Northern Whigs can neither be alarmed 
nor inspired by such music, and, these gentlemen to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the summing of the whole matter is this, so far 
as the Presidency is concerned. If the Whigs are to elect the 
President of 1852 at all, they are to elect him as they elected the 
President of 1848, without reference to the slavery question, or 
to any measures, whether they be ‘‘ Compromise” or any other 
that grow out of it. The Northern Whigs are willing to go for 
General Scott because he is a good Whig, and because they be- 
lieve he can be elected. They won’t stop to catechise him as to 
his opinions on any past measures of legislation, nor in regard to 
his opinions on slavery. All they ask of him is that he shall 
not come out and pledge himself to slavery men or measures, 
and thus make himself a sectional instead of a National candi- 
date, and this they will assuredly insist upon, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. 

Let us not be understood as attributing too much consequence 
to the position of a few impracticable Southern Whigs, and as 
inferring thence especial danger to the party. The develop- 
ments of the last two or three days forbid such apprehensions, 
even if we could not safely rely upon the sterling sense of such 
men as Mangum, Bell, Gentry, Jones, and other old and well- 
tried Southern Whigs. The speech of Mr. Gray in the House 
to-day, and the letter of Edward Stanly in The Republic of this 
morning, plainly point out the course things will take in the 
South—so far as General Scott is concerned, at least. Mr. 
Stanly is sometimes harsh in his expressions, but his sober second- 
thought is almost sure to be right. To aman of such inherent 
nobleness of nature, and such genuine intrepidity of character, 
combined with so much clearness and soundness of judgment, we 
can pardon much in the way of difference on minor points, and we 
can never hold any other language towards him than that of com- 
mendation, but with the most profound regret. ARSE OR 
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CoLLEcTOR’s OFFice, April 10, 1852. 

Hownorasie Pree: Things here are well. I am at work about dele- 
gates, and expect to get a good list, most of whom will vote right on 
the first ballot, but we must work cautiously. 

Governor Everett declines acting as a delegate, and the vacancy will 
be filled by the other delegates when they are chosen. 

The Webster folks have not yet found out that they are nobodies, 
and must swing and swagger a little more before reaching their proper 
place. They are calculating that our New York friend will decline in 
favor of the X-pounder, and are not yet up to the full point of abuse of 
that gentleman. 

I see that your caucus accomplished nothing, and adjourned for a 
week. Let me know why, and keep me posted up every few days as to 
what is going on, and how things look. 

Iam in good spirits, and believe we can elect Cherubusco anyhow. 

Stanly’s letter is not bad. Thine, 


Custom-Houssz, Boston, \ 


Custom-Housk, Boston, 
CoLLECTOR’s Orricr, April 15, 1852. { 


Howorasie Pixe: I have yours of the 13th inst., and am glad to 
see you are at work on the ‘‘ Life.’’ I will guarantee it will be spunky, 
and if it passes the ordeal which Johnson’s was submitted to, it will be 
right. Push it through as soon as possible. 

Your letter, and many others that I have seen and received, show a 
good state of things in W. If you can manage it so as to drive Mar- 
shall, Cabell & Co. out of the party, it will be a good job well done. 
They can do mischief if they remain in the party, but if they sizzle at 
the caucus they should be immediately denounced and driven off. The 
old Jackson doctrine of shooting traitors is a good one, and we must 
practice it. 

I am glad to hear that Clingman is coming right again, inasmuch as 
he represents a very strong Whig district. 

Russell writes to me in first-rate spirits, and seems to see the old 
General already seated in the White House. 

I am in great hopes as to our delegates. The Webster men are mad, 
especially with me, and are circulating papers to have me remoyed, but 
it will only hurt their own teeth to bite at files. 

Love to Fitz and the faithful. 

Ever yours, P.-Gipdh 
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Cusrom-Houss, Boston, 
CoLLEcTOR’s OFFICE, May 8, 1852. 


Dear Pree: Yours of the 22d ult. came duly to hand. Iam glad 
to hear that your are in New York now about the picture-book. Get it 
out as soon as you can, and circulate it rapidly and freely. 

There is no time to be lost. I am quite sure that Scott will be nomi- 
nated, and be elected too if we do not yield to the South in convention. 

See my calculation enclosed. But if we yield to the South we are 
gone irrecoverably ! There is no doubt at all upon this point. Our 
Freesoilers say to me that if we do not yield we can elect Scott by the 
votes of the free States, and that is my opinion. : 

If the General chooses to write a good letter, after he is nominated, 
I have no objection ; but he must not say one word until then, nor must 
the convention make any new platform. 

The Atlas of to-day has a good article, and all our newspapers must 
take the same ground. The Courter of to-day has an article on the 
other side. 

I see the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser is down upon you. I sup- 
pose you know how to reply. 


Yours ever, PIG. on 
Custom-Hovuss, Boston, 
COLLECTOR’s OFFIcE, May 15, 1852. t 


Dear Prxe : I was sorry you went off from here so soon, as I hoped 
to see more of you, but I trust you are using up your time to good 
purpose. 

So soon as the ‘‘ Life’’ is out send me some of the first impressions, 
and get it out as soon as you can. 

Things are looking better for us everywhere every day. We shall 
nominate Scott, and I hope we shall pass no resolutions, nor write any 
letter, that will do any harm, but I shall not despair of success if we are 
forced into passing resolutions by a small majority, and writing a letter 
too. 

Mr. Hudson is at work upon a letter, and will send it to you soon. 
Botts’ letter is first-rate, and even the Herald is taking good ground 
just now. 

Stanly has written to Schouler a coaxing letter, hoping that some- 
thing will be done to relieve the good Whigs of the South, but we shall 
not meddle with the matter here. When you get back to W. you 
must settle the thing with our Southern friends in such a way as to 
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help them if you can, and not injure us. Perhaps we may run for 
somebody else than Scott, in part, on the first ballot, and thus bring in 
the South more readily for him afterwards. 

We are at work on our delegates. Dr. Bell is on our side, so that 
we stand now four Webster men and one Whig. Eight more to be 
chosen, whom we hope to elect as Whigs, But I think our whole dele- 
gation, after voting for Webster once, will go in for Scott. 


Ever vours, 


GREAT MEN AND USEFUL MEN. * 
{From the New York Tribune.] 


Wasuineton, Monday, May 24, 1852. 

Man is a problem. Given his head, chest, and abdomen, 
and we know the rest. How few are properly made up!  Par- 
don our heresy, but great men doa deal of harm. They have 
bedeviled the world from the beginning. We used to regret 
that the term of human life is so short. We have grown wiser, 
and rejoice that people die so soon. If we can, without being 
irreverent, intimate such a thing, we should say that the original 
design of the Creator in allowing men to live five hundred and a 
thousand years was found to be a great mistake, which a very 
early occasion was taken to rectify. What upon earth could we 
do now with a parcel of political Methuselahs ? How would they 
complicate affairs till they became tangled in inextricable con- 
fusion! Nay, if we were to propose any change in the term of 
human life, it would be to shorten the threescore and ten, so as 
to make it even score. 

Let us bear in mind that it was the virtue rather than the 
greatness of Washington that saved us in the Revolution. Since 
that era, all the salvation the country has had from its great men 
has been in such precious devices as the Missouri Compromise, 
the South Carolina Compromise, and the recent Union Saving 
Compromise. If such are to be the fruits of salvation, who 
would not choose to be damned ? 

There is a State in the East called Massachusetts. Let that 
great and flourishing commonwealth illustrate, in fact, our mean- 
ing and position. We need make no catalogue of her thrifty 
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cities, her busy and happy villages, her factories, foundries, 
shops, ships, and railroads ; of her schools, colleges, benevolent 
institutions, her asylums, and her prisons. In all she is the 
acknowledged model commonwealth of the world. And in no 
respect is she more elevated than in this—that she has followed 
the convictions of an inexorable sense of duty and repudiated the 
apostacy of her greatest man and favorite son. And now, let us 
ask, who has created this Massachusetts? Is she the offspring 
of any one, two, or three great minds? Has any one man ele- 
vated her to her present proud position? If Mr. Webster had 
been born and always lived in the Fejee Islands, would the Massa- 
chusetts of to-day be any the less the Massachusetts she is? No, 
she is not the creation of any great man or great men. On the 
contrary, she is a living illustration of what the people themselves 
can do when their faculties are allowed free scope, and their 
powers permitted to expand and strengthen under free institu- 
tions. She is a standing monument of what all the world may 
become under self-government, when the nations shall be par of 
their self-constituted rulers, get out of their leading strings, and 
have learned self-reliance. In this country, especially, we should 
and must depend upon such men as have made Massachusetts 
what she is—the great middle class of men. It is they who are 
the all in all. Give us men of sense, sound judgment, and hon- 
esty to fill public stations, but the Lord deliver us from famous 
men, and especially from those who have made their fame by 
their much speaking. 

As Gorgey says of Kossuth, the orators always display a pro- 
digious contrast between what they say and what they do. It is 
a notorious fact that the most attractive speaker that the North 
ever sent to Congress was worth nothing as a legislator, and 
would have been as useless as an administrative officer. Affairs 
of government are emphatically affairs of business, and are best 
done by purely business men. And whenever this idea shall get 
fairly beat into the heads of people, the days of the orators will be 


over, except as ornamental appendages to the legislative depart- 
ment of the government. el xmcekes 
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NORTHERN APOSTATES. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WASHINGTON, May 24, 1852. 

Your Washington correspondent has, I think, received an un- 
due share of vituperation within the last three or four weeks 
from presses in the interest of the Administration. The assaults, 
so far as we have observed them, are so clumsy and misplaced 
that they are only calculated to excite one’s risibles. Thus we 
have it laid to our door, as a serious charge, that we are a very 
rank and prejudiced Free Soiler, and that we run for Congress 
two years ago as an anti-Compromise candidate, under Mr. 
Seward’s patronage. Now, however pointless these charges, it 
yet so happens that we never had any personal acquaintance 
whatever with Senator Seward until within the last four or five 
months, and, for aught we know to the contrary, he never was 
cognizant of the fact we ever had any boyish ambition to get into 
Congress. And as to our fierce Abolitionism, we think it hard 
that aman cannot escape this charge who was an original out- 
and-out Taylor man, who was not reckoned sound enough in 
1848 to represent the Northern feeling (of which Mr. Webster 
was the illustrious embodiment in the Convention of 1848), and 
who has never shifted his position on the general question of 
slavery and the Proviso from that day to this. Others have been 
extra Northern and extra Southern at different times, boxing the 
political compass just as the gales of political favor blew, while 
we have steadily held our course without starting tack or sheet, 
holding fast always to what we esteemed to be sound doctrine, 
and striving for the most practicable method of efficiently assert- 
ing it. But upon such personal matters we have no inclination 
to waste time or room. 

If we are disposed to be any way severe upon the Northern 
men who have apostatized on the slavery question, and we sup- 
pose it must be the manifestation of this disposition that has 
drawn down so many objurgatory epithets upon our humble com- 
ments, it is because of the strength and depth of our convictions 
of the mischief that such apostacy cannot fail to work upon the 
public mind, unless it be fully exposed and unceasingly con- 
demned. We are constrained to regard the course of Mr. Web- 
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ster, and those who have followed him in his lamentable desertion 
of principle, as pernicious in the extreme, and deserving, there- 
fore, of unqualified rebuke and condemnation. When led by 
distinguished men, such political tergiversation as we have wit- 
nessed debauches the tone of public morals in all the walks of 
life. Literature is vitiated, the press is corrupted, the pulpit is 
infected. What have we not seen within the last few years ? 
Newspapers subsidized and turned to the right about face as 
quickly as ever an army changed front at the word of command ; 
books of education, those mighty agents in forming the opinions 
of the rising generation, emasculated of the manly sentiments of 
freedom ; hoary clergymen preaching doctrines that hardened 
sinners mentally damn on the spot for their scoundrelism, and 
who, if heaven had no more charity than earth, would be blasted 
by the lightnings of the Almighty for their impious desecration 
of their office. Old Hunkerism in the pulpit is enough to make 
the world infidel. The preacher who fails to assert, or, by im- 
plication, denies, the supremacy of the ‘‘ higher law,’’ deserves 
to be roasted in sulphur. Yet has the political apostacy of the 
last two years unveiled to our vision such white-neckerchiefed 
renegades. 

Witnessing these things we have no honied words or apolo- 
getic or deferential terms to apply to those whose example we 
believe has been the primary cause of this demoralization. And 
herein, we beg to be allowed to say, is to be found the main- 
spring of any severity of remark we may have indulged, or may 
hereafter indulge, towards certain gentlemen now in official sta- 
tion. The passionate commentators upon our course, who in the 
use of extravagant terms of denunciation have but exhibited their 
ill blood to no purpose, will see by this how far their arrows 
have fallen short of the mark, and that they might well, there- 
fore, have spared themselves the pains of discharging them. 


dapebe 
[From Horace Greeley.] 


' New York, May 26, 1852. 
Pixe : You are damaging Scott by the savageness of your attacks on 
Fillmore. The Hzpress, you see, is down on you like a thousand of 
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brick, and you must now bring your witness into court or back square 
out of your charge. Make your man toe the mark ! 

T enclose a letter I have just received from Hon. E. J. Penniman, of 
Michigan, whom Freesoil elected, but who thinks you are rendering any 
Whig victory impracticable. Be careful. Suppose you talk with 
Penniman. Yours, H. Greevey. 

James S. Pixz, Esq., Washington City. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE. 
[From the New York Tribune.) 
Wasnineron, Thursday, May 27, 1852. 

The city is very full of strangers, attracted hither by the ap- 
proaching Convention. 

We would affectionately remind our brethren of the press, 
who have lately manifested such a tumult of indignation because 
we have, in a quiet manner, innocently given a few items of in- 
telligence respecting the President’s desires and conduct in rela- 
tion to a renomination, that they are unduly sensitive. We have 
uttered nothing but the unvarnished truth in relation to the sub- 
ject, and this we consider to be not only our indisputable privi- 
lege, but our bounden duty, so long as we undertake to write at 
all upon public affairs. Surely, surely, the stating of a few 
facts in a mild way ought not to raise such a tempest of objur- 
gation. If we were really disposed to bear down upon the Presi- 
dent, we might say things that would be reckoned severe. But 
we have no aims of this sort, and try to clothe the disagreeable 
truths which we feel bound to communicate in as inoffensive 
phraseology as possible. If we are not so successful in doing this 
as another might be, it is our misfortune rather than our fault. 

The speeches upon that well-known and highly recommended 
political anodyne, termed the Compromise, are daily laid before 
the House and the country as regularly as a cataplasm is changed 
upon an inflamed patient. Sometimes the ingredients are mus- 
tard, and sometimes bread and milk, and thus, of course, they at 
times start a blister, and again they temporarily reduce the in- 
flammation. Our Congressional orators may be fairly likened to 
a room full of people round the bedside of a suffering mortal, 
who only needs to cease taking their endless nostrums to recover. 
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If the country could have had no compromise, or could even 
now be let alone, it would soon get quite comfortable and com- 
posed. But the determined effort to agitate it into quiet makes 
small headway in accomplishing the object. 

Among the speeches of the week, of great excellence, has 
been one from Mr. Cartter, of Ohio, who made, off-hand, an ad- 
mirable extemporaneous effort ; and a speech from Mr. Wash- 
burn, of Maine. On the one side, and on the other, however, 
these speeches, though very good and perfectly just and true in 
all respects, are reckoned, like some of the letters in the 
Tribune, to be ill-timed. The state of parties is esteemed to be 
something like that of a febrile and nervous invalid. They are 
not considered to be in a condition to bear excitement, or to be 
roughly told the naked truth. They are therefore watched with 
a great deal of solicitude by the political nurses, who try to hush 
up all noise and confusion, to as great a degree as is possible. 
The slamming of a door, or the thrashing of a loose blind, any- 
where about the political mansion, throws them into an agony of 
trepidation. In one of the systems of prison discipline the pris- 
oners are all hooded when they come in each other’s presence, so 
as to disguise their faces, and thus prevent present and subse- 
quent recognition. Something akin to this is practised, or en- 
deavored to be practised, between the North and South. There 
is a constant effort to apply the hooding system in politics. The 
Southern Locofocos, for example, think it dangerous in the ex- 
treme when such brother Locofocos as Cleveland and Cartter and 
Rantoul and Preston King take off their hoods and exhibit their 
ugly Northern faces to the South. And so, to some extent, on 
the other side. But we have no time to do more than suggest the 


figure. Jars 
CustomM-Houss, Boston, 
COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, May 27, 1852. t 


Dzar Pixs: Yours of the 23d received. Hudson has sent you that 
letter to-day. I think it is good, and ought to satisfy the South, but it 
may have to be made a little more Southern in its aspect to please some 
people. 

Stave off all resolutions in convention, if possible. 

Schouler is going on next week, but will stop in Baltimore a few 
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days to see what the Locofocos do. Some other good folks will go on 
shortly. 

Tam in doubt what we ought to do on the first ballot. Perhaps on 
an informal ballot everybody will be satisfied to vote for their favorite, 
so that we can nominate Scott on the first regular ballot. Our delegates 
are generally good Whigs, and go for success, but they will wish to vote 
for Mr. Webster if they can. One half of them will really be Scott men 
at heart ! 

Draper says the book will not be out until after the nomination. 

You must find that missing letter of mine. I do not remember what 
it was, but it ought not to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

Write to me if you have found it. 

Ever yours, aa Gerrdine 


[From Horace Greeley.] 
New Yorks, May 29, 1882. 

Frrenp P.: I have taken time to write considerately the ‘‘ rough 
draft’’ you speak of, which I herewith enclose, having had it copied by 
my little boy, who alone knows here that you have written me, and whose 
ignorance of such matters has led him to make some blunders in the 
copying. But here you have it, and when you send me word to burn 
the original, all trace of it will be confined to the copy before you. 

I wish General S. had not consented to write about the Compro- 
mise at all ; but since he is to write, I think he cannot say less than I 
have indicated. There must be no reserve, no equivocation, no con- 
cealment on any point, but all as clear as sunlight. Frankness will dis- 
arm hostile criticism, and win confidence and support. 

I presume you and others will not be willing to go as far as this. I 
therefore insist that, since you have made me write, you shall show this 
to General S., and tell him I say we can stand it at the North. He 
will judge whether it ought not to satisfy the South, and absolve him 
from all necessity of writing further. 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


door Ei. 


In the Presidential canvass of 1852 there was a struggle be- 
tween the two wings of the Whig party for the nomination, and 
likewise in regard to the platform. General Scott was supported 
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by the Wilmot Proviso men, and they expected to succeed in 
nominating him, which they did. But they foresaw they might 
be saddled with an obnoxious platform. They wished to neu- 
tralize the effects of this by a personal declaration from General 
Scott, and they obtained his promise to write a satisfactory letter 
of acceptance. The question as to what the letter should be was 
a difficult and anxious one. Several were written by different 
individuals ; among them one by Mr. Seward and one by Mr. 
Greeley, and another, which, after long deliberation, was decided 
upon. But General Scott, after consenting to sign it, upset the 
whole arrangement by telegraphing his acceptance of the nomina- 
tion ‘‘ with the resolutions annexed.”? This maladroit perform- 
ance prevented the issue of the letter, and precluded all the an- 
ticipated advantages from it. None of the letters have ever seen 
the light. But the following is Mr. Greeley’s contribution : 


HORACE GREELEY’S PROPOSED LETTER TO BE ISSUED BY GENERAL 
SCOTT. 


WASHINGTON, June 20, 1852. 

GrnTLEMEN : Yours of the 15th, officially apprising me of my nomi- 
nation for the Presidency by the Whig National Convention, is before 
me. 

Attached by earnest conviction, founded on a patient and unbiased 
observation of public affairs, to the distinctive principles and measures 
of the Whig party, I receive this evidence of its confidence and esteem 
with profound and grateful sensibility. My consciousness of obligation 
is heightened by the fact that the two names submitted to that Conven- 
tion in honorable and friendly competition with mine were those of 
champions of our common principles most widely and deeply beloved— 
the one an elder soldier in our cause, and both far abler and more 
efficient than myself—statesmen whose counsels have long been my 
guide, and whose orders have more recently been my law, and to whose 
election, had either of them been nominated, I should gladly have ren- 
dered whatever of support may be consistent with the proprieties of my 
position and the requirements of my sphere of duty. 

Already known as a Whig, although justly debarred from any active 
intervention in partisan strife, it may well seem superfluous to add that 
I devoutly reverence the Federal Constitution as the immediate source 
and safeguard of our priceless blessings as a nation, that I yield it my 
unquestioning and unqualified obedience as the chart of my political 
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course. For its authoritative interpretation I look alone to the Federal 
Judiciary, holding myself bound to obey it as that judiciary shall expound 
it, and to obey all laws which that court shall pronounce accordant with 
its spirit and authorized by its provisions. Never ceasing to be a citizen, 
I have been too long a soldier not to realize the worth of loyalty ; and, 
however humble my abilities and insignificant my career, 1 may at least 
fearlessly challenge detraction to point to an instance wherein I have 
ever swerved from my duty as a servant and minister of legitimate 
authority, or been tempted to exalt power above law. 

I have been repeatedly asked to give publicity to my views regarding 
the series of measures currently known as the Compromise of 1850, and 
I have ever avowed a willingness to do so whenever I might, without 
seeming to thrust myself upon the public attention, and arrogate for my 
opinions an importance to which they had no rightful claim. That 
time, in my judgment, has now arrived ; and I proceed to fulfil my 
intention. 

A compromise in 1850 by Congress between the contending interests 
and parties, sectional and other, seermed to me indispensable. I could 
perceive no practical mode apart from this whereby the due and rightful 
security could be extended to persons and property in our newly-acquired 
Territories, and the danger, apparently most imminent, of a desolating 
and terrible civil war be averted. Whether the Territories ought to have 
been organized, either with or without the Wilmot Proviso, independently 
of compromise or bargain of any kind, seemed of the smallest practical 
moment, since it had become palpable and certain that they would not be. 
I, therefore, seeing no good likely to be attained by protracting the 
fierce sectional controversy then raging, but very much and formidable 
evil to result from it, gave my earnest and conscientious support to the 
series of measures reported to the Senate by Mr. Clay and grouped 
under the general name of ‘‘ the Compromise.’’ I did not ask whether 
all their provisions were just such as I would have preferred ; the sim- 
ple fact that they were presented and supported as a compromise clearly 
implied and confessed that they were thorouguly acceptable to no one. 
I took them as they were presented—as I only could take them—and, 
deeming it better for the country that they should pass than that they 
should fail, I gave them an earnest and conscientious support. By that 
support I hold myself committed, in honor and uprightness, to adhere ; 
these measures I hold myself bound, in their essence and substance, to 
maintain. If there be any modification of detail, not inconsistent with 
their general purpose, whereby they may be rendered more acceptable 
or less obnoxious to any number of dissidents, I shall be at all times 
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most happy to concur in it; but from any co-operation or consent to 
overthrow or essentially change it, I hold myself precluded by the dic- 
tates of integrity and the obligations of good faith. 


Such is my position ; such are my convictions ; I trust they can at 
least be understood. But I must be allowed to add, in order not to 
be misapprehended on any side, that my judgment has condemned and 
my feelings have revolted at the attempts I have witnessed to make of 
these compromise measures a party Shibboleth, and to extort from dis- 
sidents a reluctant assent to their wisdom and justice, under penalty of 
exclusion from public life. To my mind these attempts, however 
intended, whether aimed at dissatisfaction in the North or in the South, 
are eminently calculated to foster and inflame the discontent which they 
seem intended to quell, and to render once more threatening those wounds 
and inflammations which time alone can thoroughly heal. I regard all 
attempts to affix a stigma to those who have not yet concurred in the 
propriety of the Compromise, to exclude them from public trust, or 
to render impracticable or humiliating their co-operation with their 
political brethren in the support of principles and measures whereon 
they are agreed, as most suicidal in their character, and certain to 
protract and aggravate the resistance which they profess to be intended 
to overcome. 

Impelled by these convictions, I decline to give any pledge, such as 
has been required of me, to exercise the veto power lodged with the 
President to defeat any possible modification of either of the Compro- 
mise measures. That power is one which should be very sparingly and 
cautiously used ; I could not accept it under a mortgage ; if there be a 
majority of my countrymen who desire to see it shaken in the face of 
a minority to exasperate and madden them with the taunt of impo- 
tence and helplessness, they must commit it to other hands than mine. 
For my own part, gentlemen, grateful for the favors which I have 
already received from my countrymen, I have no desire to serve them 
in a more exalted station, unless I may be called to that station by the 
free choice of a majority of the American people and sustained therein 
by the united and cordial support of that great party whose convictions 
I share, whose candidate, by the choice of your Convention, I am, 

Believe me, gentlemen, your honored and grateful friend and servant, 
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A WORD ON THE WHIG NOMINATION. 
[From the New York Tribune.) 
WaAsuineton, Wednesday, June 2, 1852. 

Obloquy is the necessary ingredient of all true glory. So 
says the great Irishman. We accept the aphorism. It is our 
present consolation. We are maligned without stint, and must 
draw consolation from some quarter. We welcome the aid of 
philosophy. Jt is of no use to turn upon our assailants. Per- 
sonalities have no interest to the general reader, and ill-mannered 
fellows who have got old enough to be writing in the newspapers 
ean hardly be improved by flagellation. We shall not, there- 
fore, stop to waste words upon the Albany, Michigan, and New 
York editors who are so liberal in their assaults. We must de- 
vote our attentions to persons of more consequence, and to mat- 
ters of really public concern. 

It is impossible for a man who perceives the true state of 
things to restrain the expression of his indignation over the 
efforts of the President and his friends to control the Whig nomi- 
nation. One may perhaps well abate the energy of his repre- 
hension in view of the fact that these efforts, however zealously 
conducted and blindly pushed, will, at the last, fail. But the 
desire to rebuke such censurable proceedings nevertheless exists, 
and refuses to be denied expression. It is nothing that one es- 
capes the contents of a loaded pistol because it missed fire. It 
is quite difficult to regard the attempt to discharge it with com- 
placency because it happened to prove unsuccessful. But we 
are especially urged to the expression of our sentiments, because 
we hear it daily said that the President and his friends really ex- 
pect success in their efforts. 

Now, what we have to say, that we think ought to be said, 
is this : We believe it to be a fact that the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment was never more: directly and determinedly used to fur- 
ther the personal aims of the President than now. We do not 
think it will be denied by any unprejudiced, well-informed man 
that Mr. Fillmore would not get a single vote in Convention 
from the free States (out of abounding liberality we might ex- 
cept the Buffalo district), but for the exercise of the influence 
and patronage of the Government to procure delegates. And 
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we believe it to be equally true that, but for the same influences, 
neither Georgia, nor South Carolina, nor Alabama, and probably 
neither Arkansas nor Texas, would send delegates to the Con- 
vention. What, for example, can be more palpably the work of 
Custom-House officers and agents and wire-pullers of the Admin- 
istration than the recent skeleton caucuses at Charleston and 
Mobile? And what more plainly the offspring of the same 
agencies, and at the same time more preposterous, than the pro- 
posed representation from Georgia? A most distinguished for- 
mer Whig politician of that State has lately declared that the 
delegation from Georgia in the Whig National Convention will 
not represent a constituency of 200 voters in the State, all told— 
by this statement meaning to convey the idea that there is no 
Whig party proper at this moment in the State, acting indepen- 
dently of the ‘‘ Union” organization, which party organization 
declared it would send no delegates to the Baltimore Convention. 

It is principally in view of this state of the case that we say 
it is difficult to regard with patience the daily declarations of the 
President’s friends that they expect to furnish the Whig party 
with a candidate for the Presidency. To our apprehension noth- 
ing in political conduct can be more culpable and insulting than 
the active efforts of the President’s friends to nominate him by 
such means. The idea of having a candidate imposed upon the 
party by the agency and influences of Executive patronage is so 
abhorrent to all our notions of propriety, and would be such an 
outrage upon fair dealing, that we are astonished to find men of 
sense and respectability engaging in such a scheme. We would 
like to ask, supposing such an one could be successful, with what 
sort of sentiments would a barely beaten minority regard such a 
result, and what sort of support would they give to such a candi- 
date ? Can any thing in the world be more palpable than that he 
would be repudiated with indignation and derision? We do not 
speak with reference to any fears we entertain of the result of 
the coming Whig Convention at Baltimore. We have none— 
none whatever. The nomination of General Scott, we believe, 
will be made by an overwhelming vote. But we can easily 
imagine a closely balanced Convention, where such reprehensible 
measures as we speak of might determine the question between 
rival candidates. And we solicit the unbiased judgment of 
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every man upon such a supposable case, and ask what would be 
the natural effects of a nomination so obtained? Let the an- 
swer which spontaneously arises to every man’s inquiries of him- 
self upon this subject suggest a fitting rebuke to the friends of 
the President, who have been for months, and are now, making 
use of the machinery of the Government, and directing its 
patronage to secure Mr. Fillmore’s nomination. And let it in- 
dicate to the President himself the odium that such transactions 
must inevitably attach to him, even if it could not be positively 
shown that he was personally advising and urging such courses. 
The unavoidable implications in the case would affix a stigma 
which no explanation and no disclaimer could ever efface. 

It is not for us to deny that there are very upright and con- 
scientious supporters of Mr. Fillmore’s nomination. To all such 
we make no allusion. But because there are such, we do not 
feel precluded from commenting upon the conduct of those of 
his supporters who, by their position, may well be suspected, 
and by their acts afford conclusive evidence that they do not be- 
long within this category. They ought not to escape rebuke. 
The cause of truth, and the fearlessness of discussion, that should 
characterize every independent journal, alike demand an exposi- 


tion of the real facts in the case. AW crs, 
Custom-Houss, Boston, t 
CoLLEcToR’s OFFICE, June 4, 1852. 


Dear Pree: After nearly a week’s absence at sea, I have your 
letters of the 27th and 29th ult. 

I accept the charge of getting up a hurrah in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, as soon as Scott 1s nominated ; or, rather, 
I promise to do all I can do in that line. J have already done something 
about it with the Vermont folks, and in Massachusetts we are arranging 
things. In New Hampshire I shall do what I can. 

Our greatest noise must be in Boston, and we will endeavor to have 
that go right, but you must not expect so much from us as though we 
were a Scott community. Acquiescence will be considered a virtue on 
the part of our Webster men, and therefore it may not be well to make 
so much fuss as to disturb their nerves; but we will do all that is 


thought best under the circumstances. 
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When the ‘‘ Life’? is out, pray send me some copies. According to 
your letter, it was to be printed on the 2d inst. Ihave written to Fitz 
Henry to-day, and as you will see the letter, I need not repeat what I 
said to him. 

Schouler goes to Washington today. Be sure that you get every 
thing arranged just right for the Convention. 

Your friend Evans is chosen a delegate, but he has come out for 
Scott, and I hope will make you no trouble. 

I am, truly yours, iP Gyr 


[From Hon. John Otis.] 


HALLOWELL, June 5, 1852. ° 

. . . The Webster and Fillmore men, and all the Compromise men, 
use your name very fully, and think it was very strange you should 
have been elected a delegate. It is to your honor that you are per- 
secuted in such a cause. But if the old hero is poisoned in his mind by 
such men as these, with Evans against you and his original men, I shall 
feel little heart in the work, You must see him, and let us not be 
deceived. With all due respect for the premier of General Taylor’s 
cabinet, I do not want another such for General Scott. He was little 
better than old Daniel himself. I want no more Galphin and Gardner 
cabinets, and if we cannot do any better, we had better let Locofocoism 
have full swing for the next four years. Let me hear from you in this 
matter, for upon it my working very hard, even in the cause of General 
Scott, will in a measure depend. I ask nothing for myself, but I want 
to know who is to be rewarded—those who are faithful from the begin- 
ning, or those who come in only for the favors they can obtain after 
squeezing what they could from the present Administration. 


Yours truly, Joun Oris. 
J. S. Pree, Esq., Washington. 


[From Horace Greeley.] 


New York, June 13, 1852. 
Frienp Pree: If we must have a platform, do help put a Freesoil 
plank in it. It would almost act as chloride to a compromise infection. 
I pray you look to this. It will give us five thousand votes in this State 
alone, and we may need them. It will be worth much in all the West. 
Don’t forget. If they put a compromise resolve upon you, vote No 
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on a call of the yeas and nays, and it will be neutralized. Give them 
the same privilege on Freesoil. 

I don’t believe there will be a Fillmore delegate from New England, 
but a strong show for Webster. His friends really think of nominating 
him, and some who have got to vote for him fear they will do it. But 
they can’t. 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


date: 


Telegraph us every hour or two from Baltimore on Tuesday after- 
noon and afterwards. 


{From Charles A. Dana.] 
WEDNESDAY. 


Dear Pixs: I send you a little touch out of the Detroit Advertiser. 
You are getting to be the most famous man in the country, and if you 
keep on, will certainly come to something. 

Alvord begins to work the pamphlet this afternoon—not in season 
for me to send you an impression. He says he will have the whole 
done by the latter days of next week—in ample season for the purpose. 
Where do you want it delivered? Here, or in Washington ? 

I find they have made a mistake in putting the electrotypes into the 
stereotypes, and have got Herbert’s Battle of Lundy’s Lane in for the 
charge at Chippewa, and vice versa. This seems well enough, however, 
and I have not had them taken out, which would have caused some 
delay. The poster will be done, I think, to-morrow. The work will 
be done in season. I shall find it necessary to cut down very much the 
matter for the poster, I suppose. This will be decided in a few minutes 
from now, when I get the final slips and know just how much you have 
laid out. 

I saw a Massachusetts Loco Freesoiler yesterday who says he shall 
take the stump for Scott in case he is not overloaded by resolutions or 
letters. The same is the case with the same men in New Hampshire, as 
we have the best assurances. For God’s sake keep on the present strong 
ground. It would be a great deal better to break up the Convention in 
a row right after the nomination and before any other action could be 
had than to Jet the fanatics kick over the kettle. 

I have seen Blunt, who says Commodore Perry wants just such a 
man as Bayard Taylor as historiographer of the expedition, and that he 


will put him through. 
Yours ever, Dana. 
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{From Charles A. Dana.] 


Dear Pree: Here’s the poster; I think it’s good ; if you don’t, 
I can’t see how you can do any thing to help it. I have had the one 
hundred copies of poster and one hundred pamphlets sent to Sackett by 
this afternoon’s mail. The lot for you in Washington will be sent by 
Adams’s Express to morrow, and the lot for you in Baltimore will go by 
the same conveyance to-morrow, God willing and nothing happening to 
press or binders. Have no fear about getting them in season, You 
could not use them sooner if you had ’em, and as for gratifying any- 
body’s impatient, boyish curiosity, that’s of little consequence. 

If now we can steer clear of any nonsense in the form of resolutions, 
we shall put this election through with an awful majority at the North 
—New York, all New England except New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois even, 
Michigan, Kentucky, California, Maryland, Delaware, may certainly 
be relied on for one hundred and sixty electoral votes or thereabouts. 
for Scott without resolutions or letter. Can any thing like that be done 
with a pro-slavery platform? No, sir! 


Yours ever, Dana. 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, Tuesday. 

Pixz : It was impossible to postpone the stereotyping. Not only 
would it have delayed the whole work, but it would have required a 
great lot of sorts, which Valentine has not. For instance, the leads are 
peculiar, and he has not enough of them for the whole book. Those of 
the first pages are needed to make up the last pages with. Accordingly, 
I have had them go ahead. If, after all the care, there are blunders, 
the Lord forgive us. 

The handbill can’t be made up till the stereotyping is done. 

I can’t tell till to-morrow just how much it will make. The final 
pages are not made up. 

The paragraph about the battle of Chippewa I found could not get 
in without great trouble and deranging some pages. It was not worth 
while, I thought, to make the delay. Time is getting short. 

Dana. 
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[From Charles A. Dana.] 


New Yor, Wednesday. 

Op Frttow: Here are your proofs, down to the last, which it is 
expected you will read to-morrow morning and send them back in the 
afternoon. 

You told them nothing about a frontispiece, and they had made up 
some eight or ten pages accordingly, which had to be deranged again in 
consequence—at your expense. So, also, you didn’t mark in the place 
where the speech on the log was to come, and that makes eight pages 
more to be overhauled. 

You must also decide about the Battle of Lundy’s Lane. I don’t 
believe Herbert will do it, and therefore we must either have another 
picture made, or say that there shall be none, because the pages must be 
made up—nay, are made up already. 

I have had two more designs from Jocelyn—‘‘ Tearing Down the 
Flag,’’ and ‘‘ Visiting the Hospital.’’? The latter I rejected in favor of 
Barnes’s picture on the same subject. 

I have not been to see Alvord, as J can’t discover that he has any 
thing to do till the plates are done. 

Yours, Dana. 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 
New York, Monday afternoon, June 21. 
Dear Pixe: Hurrah for the nomination and. . . the platform ! 
Iam going to Chicago to-night, and shall be gone a week. If you 
want any business done in my absence, send to Snow or Ripley, or write 
directly to Alvord. Of course the printing must now be put through, 
and the second set of stereotype plates made. The electrotypes are all 
ready, and Alvord will be glad to see the stereotyping smashed 
through faster than Valentine would otherwise do them. Valentine 
wants his bill. That you can send to Ripley or Snow, or give Valentine 
himself an order on Draper for the amount. 
God bless you, my dear fellow, and we’ll put through the election. 
Good-by, Dana. 


{From Charles A. Dana.] 
New York, June 21, 1852, 7 P.M. 
My Dzar Prez: I got left by the cars, and accordingly bless you 
with another letter. 
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In the first place, the pamphlet and handbill must immediately be 
translated into German and printed with the same cuts. 

The translation can be done here, I should think, and the stereotyp- 
ing to as good adavntage as anywhere. Jacobi, the publisher of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, could find you good men to do the former, though 
if I were at home it would be better for me to attend to it. Ludwig, or 
Angell & Engell, might do the printing. The latter, I should think, 
would be the men. They will do the composition from the MSS., and 
make it ready for the stereotyper, for forty-five cents a thousand, with 
new types and all right. Their office is right by the Tribwne—in fact, 
up the same eternal flight of stairs. 

Now, in the second place, you must make the Zribune office the 
headquarters for the distribution of all the Scott documents, lives, 
handbills, ete. Of course we must have them at a discount from the 
price at which they are sold to clubs and other patriots. But no matter 
about terms ; only let the thing be done. It will be for our advantage 
and for the universal good. So put it through. 

Commodore Perry won’t take Bayard, or won’t agree to. . He says, 
however, that if B should be at Hong Kong when he is there, he should 
be very happy to see him. 

Once more, three cheers for Scott ! 

Answer this letter to Greeley. I shall get off to-morrow for a week’s 
freedom. Yours ever, CA]: 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 
FRIDAY. 

Dear Pixe : The matter you wrote for the Life proper is thirty-two 
pages, without the testimonials, or letters, or any thing. Accordingly, I 
have told them to take out the leads from the last dozen pages in order 
to make room. If you don’t like this, swear your bellyful, but you 
can’t help it. The thing is put through, and what you may choose to 
say is a matter of perfect indifference. 

Please to find out right off and let me know just when Commodore 
Perry will be at Macao with his thundering old fleet. Also how long 
they will stay there. Also about the order for Bayard Taylor, in what 
capacity, and on what terms, he can get aboard. I want to have 
the whole thing fixed up so as to send to Bayard by next ‘Wednesday’s 
steamer. 

I have discovered that I am necessary to you. Without me who 
would take the devil out of your letters and add a genteel air of modera- 
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tion to their contents? Nobody. You would bea done-up man, 
ruined by your own exuberant greatness. Now I foresee your destiny. 
It is to be President which I shall make you. Be grateful, then, be- 
forehand. Dana. 


\ 
THE WAY THE WHIG CONVENTION PASSED THE COMPROMISE 


RESOLUTIONS. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
Wasuineton, Tuesday, June 22, 1852. 

It is important that the true history of the introduction, con- 
sideration, and passage of the Whig platform in 1852 should go 
on to the record. No report of the proceedings that 1 have seen 
gives it. The record states the introduction and reading of the 
resolutions by Mr. Ashmun, and the proceedings thereon up to 
near the time of their passage. It then proceeds as follows : 


‘After points of order and some stirring scenes, which time will not 
permit us to narrate, the vote was taken on the platform resolutions, which 
were adopted by a vote of yeas 227 to nays 66, as follows: Maine, 4 yeas, 
4 nays,’’ etc. 


The resolutions were read once to the Convention and then 
taken possession of by the Secretary. Thereupon the Conven- 
tion listened with comparative quiet to Mr. Choate, Mr. Ander- 
son, of Ohio, and Mr. Botts. Mr. Choate’s speech was a disap- 
pointment. Mr. Anderson spoke because he is a good speaker, 
and had no objection the Convention should know it. But he 
made no mark, and only showed a little very shallow philosophy. 
Mr. Botts surpassed himself. When Mr. Botts concluded his 
remarks he moved the previous question. Several of the Maine 
delegation had the benefit of perusing the copy of the Compro- 
mise resolution, and none of them, as I have reason to believe, 
except the Chairman of the Delegation (Mr. Evans) desired its 
passage. When Mr. Botts moved the previous question, he was 
asked to withdraw it. Mr. Botts declined on the ground that if 
he gave way in one case he should he compelled to in others, and 
thus delay in passing the platform would follow, but declaring 
that the call for the previous question did not interfere with a 


demand for a division. 
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When the call for the vote of the States on the adoption of 
the platform was begun, as it was immediately, amid great uproar 
and excitement, and the general cry of everybody that it was 
best to let the platform go through, rather than hazard Scott’s 
nomination by any resistance, except by a silent vote, a division 
of the question was demanded. Not only the majority of the 
Convention, but the President and Secretary, were in a state of 
great heat and excitement, and pre-determined to force the plat- 
form down the throat of the Convention, nolens volens, without 
giving any chance for resistance, and without reference to the 
rights of the minority. While the demand for a division of the 
resolutions was pressed there were hisses and cheers and all sorts 
of noises, and call to order by the President, and over all the 
leathern throat of the Secretary bawling at the top of a stento- 
rian voice for the vote of the States, in total disregard of pro- 
priety and of the authority of the presiding officer. At length, 
however, the ear of the President was gained, who finally very 
reluctantly listened to the demand for a division. There was a 
palpable determination on the part of the Convention and its 
officers to dragoon the minority on the Compromise resolution. 
Everybody understood this in advance, and no one, therefore, 
felt inclined to subject himself to indignity needlessly ; and this 
disinclination was heightened by the reflection that any de- 
termined effort of resistance would damage Scott’s chances, 
already weakened by outrageous exclusions of delegates friendly 
to him, by the corrupting influences of Wall Street and State 
Street capitalists, by the shameless prostitution of government 
patronage, and by the implacable opposition of Southern fil- 
libusterism. 

It was under these circumstances that the vote on the plat- 
form was demanded and the roll of States called. In the 
height of the disturbance the vote of Maine was announced by 
the chairman of the delegation (Mr. Evans) as standing 4 yeas 
and 4 nays. Amid the tumult the roll-call went on. Subse- 
quently I discovered that the vote of Maine had not been cor- 
rectly reported, but that it stood 5 against the resolutions and 
but 3 for them ; and as, in my judgment, Maine is deserving of 
high honor for resisting the tide of political demoralization that 
swept over the New England delegates on this question in Con- 
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vention, I beg to record here the names of that majority of her 
delegates who went against the Compromise resolutions. They 
are as follows: William Pitt Fessenden, Nathan D. Appleton, 
D. C. Magoun, John Trask, Jr., and James S. Pike. 

Acted es 


[From Samuel Haight.] 


NeEweure, N. Y., October 21, 1852. 
Jas. S. Pixz, Esq., Dear Sir: Our mutual friend Horace Greeley 
has been talking to me about you in reference to purchasing an interest 
in the Pittsburg Gazette, of which I am half owner. I am desirous of 
going abroad, and have offered my half interest for sale. If, however, 
I could get the proper man to come in, I would retain my present in- 
terest and purchase, or rather get him to purchase, the other half in- 
terest, which can be had, as my partner is not in good health and is 
anxious to retire to the country. The character and standing of the 
paper is no doubt familiar to you; and to a person fully capable to 
make a paper to suit the present age, it offers an opportunity not often 
to be met with. Mr. Greeley knows well its character, and thinks it 
one of the best openings in the country. I contemplate leaving this 
city for Pittsburg next week ; and in case of your desiring a personal 
conference, could meet you at New York or Philadelphia. 
I am, very respectfully, yours, etc., Sam’L Haieur. 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 


WEDNESDAY, October, 1852. 

Dear Prez: Here’s a letter for you which I hope will be consoling, 
for somehow I fancy you must stand in need of comfort. For my part, 
I have got myself into a state of true philosophy, but you, with those 
horrid Calvinistic notions oppressing your soul, and the dread of wrath 
to come blazing before your eyes, can hardly hope for such tranquillity 
of mind. 

I don’t know how it is, but my presentiments all favor our being 
licked, and no ciphering and no argufying can make them any better. 
So I am ready for that, and have set about sharpening my knives, and 
getting out my war-paint, and practicing the battle-yell for the sharp 
work and joyous which is to come after. 

And so God bless you. Ever yours, CAA DANA 
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[From Wm. H, Seward.] 
WasHineton, December 7, 1852. 

My Dear Pixs: Accept my thanks for the magnificent gift you 
have sent me. I have tried the fruit, and I find them first-rate. This 
result confirms me in my opinion that on exotics General Scott’s latest 
opinions are the soundest. 

I hear that you go into the Tribune. I rejoice in this, for your 
sake and for the sake of the paper. I hope you will ring the bugle 
loud on this Kentucky election case. It is really the first thing touching 
all the Whigs of the winter that we have had in a twelvemonth. 

Faithfully, always, your friend, Wiiiiam H. Szewarp. 


J. S. Prxs, Esq., Washington, D. C. 


SPOILS—CUBA. 
[From the New York Tribune.) 
WASHINGTON, December 10, 1852. 

The last session was spent principally in preparing for the 
Presidential contest, and this will be mainly occupied in dispos- 
ing of its fruits. This fact may denote but a narrow and vulgar 
range of thought in our public men, but we reckon it to be a 
fact nevertheless. Douglas and Weller, of the Senate, have both 
set forth in their own chosen way their statesmanlike and far- 
reaching views of the character of the late contest, the summary 
of which is, ‘‘ We have beaten the Whigs, and now let’s have 
the offices.” 

Funeral honors will be paid by Congress to Mr. Webster. 
The obsequies of the Whig party will not be celebrated till after 
the 4th of March. 

The Cuba bubble has utterly burst. We do not see but our 
Whig editors who have been prompted to nurse this bantling of 
promise, lest they should be hereafter accused of inhospitality 
toward it, will now have to abandon the little wretch as quite 
unworthy of the pains they professed to bestow upon it. The 
ideas lately set forth in a number of editorial articles of the 
Charleston Mercury, are those which must, sooner or later, pre- 
vail throughout the entire South. The editor of that paper is a 
little mealy-mouthed on the subject, but the gist of the article is 
that we cannot get the island peaceably, and if it were to come 
as the result of any revolutionary or fillibustering movement, the 


— 
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blacks would be inevitably emancipated in the process, and that 
we should thus find ourselves with another St. Domingo on our 
hands. 

Such is, beyond all question, the true view of the case, and 
such is the view which has been entertained by sagacious men 
from the beginning of the heroic exploits of our fillibusters to 
wrest the island from Spain. For our part we have never looked 
upon the scheme of getting Cuba under the auspices of the 
ragged tatterdemalions who have it in charge, though headed by 
the “ Little Giant ’’ himself, as other than a scheme of utter folly 
and imbecility. Nobody who longs for the emancipation of the 
slaves in that island, or who aims at abolition in general, could 
have any other desire than to see it prosper, or would fail to en- 
courage it. We have thus looked with complacency upon the 
spasmodic efforts to promote the designs of the fillibusters, by 
whomsoever made, and have been glad to see such gentlemen as 
Judge Douglas stirring the embers of a grand black conflagra- 
tion, foreseeing nothing, certainly, but that the mischief-makers 
would be pretty apt to be blown where they belonged, and which 
place shall be nameless ; and being by no means sure whether 
good or evil would ultimately result therefrom ; being willing, 
however, perhaps even anxious to see any project prosper that 
promised a step in advance toward the universal emancipation of 
the African race. But we never had the least faith or apprehen- 
sion that any such scheme as the annexation of Cuba to our Con- 
federacy of States would be accomplished in this our day and 
generation. Unless Spain would consent to a cession, which was 
never probable, and which consent has been plumply refused, 
and now seems further off than ever, we reckon the chances of 
the annexation of Cuba to be just as good as the chances for the 
annexation of Hayti, and no better. And probably both will 


gems of the Antilles. We would that ‘ Scripture Dick’’ should 
be alive to pronounce the welcome to these cnrly-headed blos- 
soms of the Caribbean Sea, and to sing the epithalamium upon 
the occasion of the marriage ceremony ee our Anglo-Saxon re- 
public. But alas ! this cannot be, for he will be pend and worms 
will have eaten him before that day shall have arrived. 


Jt Saks 
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WAGES OF DIPLOMACY. 
[From the New York Tribune of December 22.] 


We published yesterday the principal portions of a corre- 
spondence emanating from our foreign ministers in response to 
inquiries addressed to them by the Secretary of State in regard to 
the expense of living at the various courts to which they are ac- 
credited. 

It will have been perused by our readers, we doubt not, and 
have afforded them both instruction and amusement. The cor- 
respondence is amusing in that it gives us a glimpse of the pecu- 
liar characteristics of a large number of our diplomats in respect 
of a phase of their characters seldom exposed to public view. 

By the letters we see, for example, that Mr. Lawrence is a 
liberal off-hand man in his personal expenses, and goes for good 
living and a high style with a devil-may-care-for-the-expense air 
which is quite taking. He says he spends over twenty thousand 
dollars a year. We presume he spent double that sum, for he 
made a good show of rivalling the British nobility in his entertain- 
ments. He could afford it ona private fortune of one or two 
millions. 

Mr. Rives is snug and lugubrious. He declares that the cost 
of living in Paris in proper style is dreadfully expensive. We 
don’t know how he discovered this, for we have never under- 
stood that he was over-liberal in his living, or ever spent a red 
cent that the most thrifty frugality could save. However, here 
is his summing up, the aggregate of which is not presented in his 
letter : 


House rent. .-.........2...05. $4,000 | Candles, washing and groceries. . $3,000 
CChiathyegey Ii 6 ne om doGOUSeo AG 1,400 | Personal expenses.............. 8,000 
ISTO Ss Men 1,2 
TAREE. 4 tes aee cr eRe 3,000 Total expenses. ..$17,100> 
DCL AMS aaa starsre) osiayc alee < ci ete 1,500 | 


Now we don’t like to intimate any thing to the prejudice of 
our Minister at the Court of Versailles, but really he tells some 
tough stories. Some Virginia hogs, we are sure, could be ex- 
ported to France at a profit if Mr. Rives’s quotations are authen- 
tic. 

Neil S. Brown says he lives singly for $6000 per annum. He 
has a family, however, to support at home. As he declares his 


—_— 
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judgment to be that every foreign minister “‘ ought to have a 
family,’’ he don’t hesitate to go for $12,000 as a fair compensa- 
tion. He recommended this on the ground that St. Petersburg 
is ‘‘ artificially built and artificially sustained.’? But what city 
of Europe is not “ artificially’’ built ? 

We have no natural productions of this kind on this side the 
water, and had no idea that Europe was any better off. But 
Mr. Brown’s remark imports that we must be laboring under a 
mistake. Mr. Brown affectingly observes that no one knows but 
those who have tried it, the restraint which the present rates of 
pay imposes. He says he has spent but $6000 a year. 

Mr. Folsom is very particular in his bill of particulars, as will 
have been seen. He gives the items, and is solemn in the assev- 
eration that they are true. An extra oath was not necessary to 
make his declarations believed. He says the Hague is the dear- 
est capital on the Continent. Mr. Rives more than intimates the 
same thing of Paris, and Mr. Barringer says ditto of Madrid. 
Indeed, the minister to Spain, in enumerating the ‘‘ necessaries”’ 
of life, all of which he declares are very dear at the Spanish capi- 
tal, enumerates ‘‘ water’? among the items. Wood he quotes at 
a cent a pound. We presume that this article would be soaked 
before the sale, but that the high price of water forbids. But a 
more ludicrous charge than all is one he enumerates of getting 
his carriage from Cadiz to Madrid. This job cost $300. We 
can scarcely estimate from this what the land carriage would be 
of any object that did not go on wheels. But we need not go 
into further detail. The correspondence is before our readers, 
who will make their own comments. One aspect it wears, how- 
ever, to which we must call attention. This is the touching 
spectacle it affords of the self-denying patriotism of our foreign 
ministers in consenting to fill places undez the government which 
compel such heavy drafts upon their private fortunes. 


CUBA—ANNEXATION. 


[From the New York Tribune of December 28.] 


Every brainless chatterbox in the country considers himself 
fully qualified to determine the question of Cuban annexation. 


158 THE OUBA BUBBLE. [Dzc. 


The press and the magazines sing of Cuba—Cuba—Cuba—per- 
petually. And the strain is everywhere the same. Cuba is to 
be annexed to the United States. The wiseacres do not pretend 
to say just what day or what month it will happen, but that it 
will be annexed is reckoned to be a dead certainty. It is every- 
where taken for granted that Cuba is coming. Mr. Allen, of 
Ohio, when he was in the Senate, used to roar periodically on 
foreign affairs, and on those occasions he always predicted two 
things. One was, that we were on the eve of a tremendous 
fight with England, just to see which would whip, and the 
other, that we were going to annex Cuba nolens volens. His 
argument for annexation was novel, but conclusive. It was that 
the Gulf of Mexico was the mouth of the United States ; that 
the island of Cuba was a tongue lying in that mouth ; and that 
every mouth had a right to its own tongue. 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, in his late speech in the Senate on 
this subject, though the drift and object of it was a blow at 
fillibusterism, sings the same tune of ultimate annexation. ‘‘ To 
be sure,’’ says the senator, ‘‘ we cannot have Cuba now.’* Oh 
no, for it belongs to Spain, and Spain don’t want to part with it 
just yet, but whenever she does it will inevitably become ours— 
of course it will. So, gentlemen fillibusters, just make your- 
selves easy, and don’t hurry what is so inevitable. Don’t shake 
the tree while the fruit is green. It is thus that even Southern 
men, who foresee all the embarrassments and mischievous conse- 
quences of Cuban annexation, who now resist it even, and who 
cannot for the life of them give any possible view of the final 
effects of Cuban annexation, that would not affright the slavery 
interest of the country to the utmost degree, feel impelled by 
what seems to be the popular sentiment of the country in its 
favor, to echo, after a fashion, the parrot ery of which we speak. 
The Charleston Mercury is about the only bold spoken organ of 
Southern interests and intelligent Southern opinion that we 
know of, which don’t hesitate to deprecate the annexation of 
Cuba, not only now but hereafter, and on grounds that must, in 
our judgment, inevitably constrain the action of the South on 
this subject. 

Puinam’s New Monthly Magazine for January, 1853, just 
published, has an article on Cuba, written by a gentleman who 
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has published a work on that country, and who is, of course, 
familiar with his subject, offers the same stereotyped view of the 
question that is in everybody’s mouth. He says: 


“ Still, what of the future ? Cuba will become a part of the United States. 
The how or the when, it is useless to predict. Political events have tran- 
spired so rapidly within the last few years, that 

““* That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker.’ 

We are borne onward by a force which seems hastening some great con- 
summation. If all do not agree as to the result which these changes are to 
bring, no one can shut his eyes to the changes themselves. They have mul- 
tiplied within the year ; they are multiplying ; they will continue to multi- 
ply. The conservative and the radical—the ultra Whig and the ultra Demo- 
crat—are all overwhelmed by the resistless course of things, if they stop 
even buta momen; to contemplate it. What isto be done? Shall we 
attempt to stay this sweeping current, and be carried away by it? or shall 
we rather do what we may to control and direct it ?”’ 


Here is the same kind of talk that is found everywhere. 

If we ask the reason why Cuba is to be annexed to this coun- 
try, we are met by some such reply as that of Mr. Boanerges 
Allen, which we have quoted. We are told that Cuba must be 
ours because she is close at our doors, because ‘‘she is on the 
high road to our auriferous regions,’’ because we are bound to 
annex every thing in our neighborhood, whether islands or con- 
tinents, till we touch the Pole on the north, and Terra del Fuego 
on the south ; and the Lord knows the limit that the universal 
annexationists prescribe to us on the west. If we do not mis- 
take, even Senator Seward, in a speech last winter, threw out a 
suggestion which looked toward China. But before we pluck 
the flowery empire to add to our proposed nosegay of nations, we 
have no small job to gather up the innumerable islands of the 
Pacific, those verdant oases in the great wilderness of waters that 
separates the Asiatic continent from ours. For it certainly will 
be expected that, in our glorious process of expansion and accre- 
tion, we shall not fail to embrace every thing in our way, as we 
sweep westward on our Manifest Destiny career. 

Now, although it may expose us to the imputation of being 
very unprogressive and short-sighted, we must beg to insist upon 
our doubts about there being any good prospect at all of the an- 
nexation of Cuba to our confederacy of States. 


160 CUBA AS A FREE STATE. [DEc. 


The truth is, the whole subject of Cuban annexation is 
treated by those who advocate it, without reference to the great 
element in the case which will inevitably control the destiny of 
that island. We allude to the black population. 

If Cuba is to come into the Union, how is she to come? Is 
it to be as a slave or as a free State. We understand what the 
long-headed contrivers of the plot mean well enough, but the 
accomplishment of their designs is quite another thing. Now 
we are of opinion that Cuba can never come to us as a slave 
State. In the first place, the Wilmot Proviso men would insist 
upon the Ordinance of 1787 as a condition precedent of her ad- 
mission as a State. 

But secondly, and mainly, our reliance is chiefly upon Spain 
herself, who, we are quite sure, will never let Cuba slip from 
her grasp except in the last extremity, and then not till she has 
decreed emancipation to its slave population. She holds the 
island securely to-day by virtue of this very threat. If we take 
Cuba at all, therefore, we must take her as a free State, contain- 
ing half a million of very black and very ignorant persons, who 
would by the process become our fellow-citizens, entitled to 
choose in regard to their government, laws, rulers, etc., etc. It 
is quite likely they would choose a black governor, black judges, 
black representatives to Congress, black every thing. Now our 
impression is very decided that a large majority of the people 
of this country consider that a great avalanche of black voters 
upon us is not a thing to be coveted. We believe this is 
the public sentiment both of the North and the South. And 
thus it is that we, instead of looking upon the annexation of 
Cuba as a thing certain, see little or no probability of its accom- 
plishment. Cuba free we would not take. The South would 
be against it, and the North would but slightly favor it. Cuba 
asa slave country we cannot be permitted to have. This we 
believe to be a fixed decree of the proud Castilians who control it. 
It is at least a fixed and immovable purpose of all Wilmot Pro- 
viso men. 

Our Manifest Destiny men, the Cuba Inevitables, don’t come 
to a close hug with the question. They view it in the dim dis- 
tant haze. They say we are to have Cuba somehow and some- 
time (though they don’t know just how or just when), simply be- 
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cause we are destined to have every thing contiguous to our ex- 
isting territory. Now if this be true of Cuba it is true also of 
the other West India Islands, and especially of Hayti and 
Jamaica. If we must have Cuba because of contiguity, then 
Hayti and Jamaica, because both are nearer to Cuba than Cuba 
is to the United States. 

The fact is, the chief foundation of all this modern sentiment 
that Cuba is to become part of the United States is to be found 
in the early views of our statesmen upon the question ; views 
which gained foothold before the more modern developments in 
relation to African slavery. These developments have essentially 
modified, and indeed changed, the whole aspect of the question. 
If Mr. J. Q. Adams were now alive, and at the head of the 
State Department, we are very sure we should find him steering 
in quite a different direction from that taken by our own shallow 
Manifest Destiny men, who are now quoting him. 

We believe that the finger of destiny points to an issue en- 
tirely different from that so confidently anticipated by our uni- 
versal annexationists. 


162 EDWARD EVERETT’S ABLE DISPATCH. [JAN. 


1853. 


MR. EVERETI’S DISPATCH ON CUBA. 
[From the New York Tribune of January 10, 1853. ] 


Mr. Everett will have surprised the country by the ability of 
his letter on the proposed tripartite convention in reference to 
Cuba, which we published yesterday. Mr. Everett has long en- 
joyed a high reputation for scholarly attainments, but never for 
the wide and comprehensive views of an enlarged statesmanship. 
Age and reflection seem to have worked kindly upon him in the 
classic retreats of Harvard, and he comes forth now in the 
ripeness of matured manhood, casting off the strait-jacket of 
frigid conservatism and provincialism that wraps that ancient seat 
of learning, and takes his position before the country and the 
world as a man fully appreciating the position and destiny of his 
nation ; and lending renewed emphasis, by the vigor of his 
thought, the soundness of his judgment, the extent and accuracy 
of his knowledge, to the genuine American spirit of the hour. 
There is in his communication to the Count de Sartiges a full 
and hearty recognition of the true character, temper, and destiny 
of the American Republic ; not reluctantly extorted, but genially 
acknowledged and presented to the eye of the world under an en- 
lightened and liberal view of international affairs that must secure 
the acknowledgment of every one, of its intrinsic justice and 
truth, whether or not assent, on the part of other nations, be 
yielded to the conclusions to which his matter so significantly 
points. 

In this glowing and remarkable dispatch, Mr. Everett has cer- 
tainly shown himself to be the man of the day and the hour for 
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the place he occupies. We certainly shall not object to Mr. 
Everett’s being sent to the Senate, in view of such a display of 
the harmonious union of conservative and progressive ideas as is 
exhibited in this communication. Indeed, if a change in the ex- 
isting senatorial representation of Massachusetts is to be made, 
we give our suffrage unequivocally to Mr. Everett. 

Yet we do not assent to all the Secretary’s conclusions. We 
do not believe in the existence of an inevitable necessity which is 
to make Cuba one of the States of the American Union. And 
we look upon the reasoning which professedly points to this re- 
sult, drawn from our territorial progress thus far, and the capa- 
bilities of indefinite expansion which belong to our federal sys- 
tem, as superficial and unsound. Cuba is in no more fit condi- 
tion to become a State and be admitted into our confederacy than 
is Hayti or Jamaica. The predominant black population in all 
of them constitutes an insuperable bar to their incorporation into 
our system. Populous territory filled with black, mixed, de- 
graded and ignorant, or inferior races, we do not want. The 
sturdy and encroaching growth of the robust and enterprising 
population which may most be appropriately termed American, 
will make head in any district of country which is but sparsely 
peopled, and finally supplant the existing population. There are 
many points on this continent where this will be done. The 
vastness of comparatively unoccupied tracts of country within the 
existing limits of Mexico, the feeble States on and about the 
Isthmus, invite the spread of our people and will allure the shel- 
ter of our flag. Nature waits to be subdued in virgin latitudes 
on various quarters of this continent, almost unpressed by human 
footsteps. Here we shall go forth and colonize and acquire, and 
elevate to the position of independence and nationality. But it 
does not follow that because our destiny points to progress like 
this that we are to spread a drag-net around every island and foot 
of terrestrial space about us. Blacks, and mulattoes, and quad- 
and more than enough. 


roons, and mestizoes we have enough of 
We want no more ebony additions to the Republic. We want 
no more mahogany adornings of this character. The African 
race has got a foothold on this continent, and here it is likely to 
endure. Its fecundity in tropical latitudes seems to forbid the 
expectation that it is ever to be rooted out. It has gone on rap- 
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idly increasing its numbers through hundreds of years. What 
has been in the past we may fairly assume will be in the future. 

But it is otherwise with the native and mixed breeds, and es- 
pecially with the bastard races of Spanish and French extraction. 
These hold their place evidently only awaiting the advent among 
them of the great American race. Before its all-conquering en- 
terprise and energy those races will fade and disappear. But to 
the negro, it is evident that some territory on this hemisphere 
must be allotted. We would cheerfully compromise the demand 
of this race for room, by yielding the whole of the West India 
Islands for their occupation, if thereby we could relieve the con- 
tinent of the burden and hindrance to its advance and develop- 
ment which our present black population presents. But we fear 
that not only must we allot the islands of the Caribbean Sea to 
them, buta portion also of our own territory lying upon the Gulf 
of Mexico. But these are considerations and problems which we: 
are not now called upon to determine and which time alone will 
solve. They are germane, however, to our present purpose, 
which is to enforce the sentiment that we cannot as a nation or a 
confederacy of States have every thing on this hemisphere, and 
ought not to desire it, and that among the things that we ought 
not to want, and. wanting, are not likely to get, is the Island of 
Cuba. 


BADGER. 
{From the New York Tribune of January 12, 1853.] 


This iron-heeled Old Fogy is nominated for the Supreme 
Bench to fill the vacancy therein existing, and we rather hope 
his nomination will be confirmed. He is a lawyer of surpassing 
abilities, and in the main, we believe, an upright man. Judge 
McLean being once asked asked whom he considered the ablest 
lawyer practising before the Supreme Court, answered, ‘‘ George 
E. Badger.”’ Yet is Mr. Badger by no means a great man. 
But it is by no means necessary to be a great man in order to be 
a great lawyer. Mr. Badger’s qualifications for the place to 
which he is nominated are a tough, hard, wiry, mental organi- 
zation, great clearness and distinctness of perception, method, 
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exactness, and strong grasp of mind, with a good knowledge of 
the law. He is eminently clear and logical in statement and 
argument, and, admitting his premises, you are very likely to 
find yourself forced to go with him to his conclusions. 

He is a trained polemic, and plunges into a controversy with 
as good a will as a Newfoundland dog springs into the water. 
He is an amateur theologian, a lay preacher of Episcopacy, and 
on one occasion fairly walloped the clerical robes off the Bishop 
of his diocese. Indeed, nothing suits his tastes better than to 
wield the club of argumentation for the mere satisfaction and 
delight of knocking the brains out of an antagonist. 

As a statesman he is of no account, and as a politician detest- 
able. He lacks breadth and comprehensiveness of view, and a 
catholic, round-about sense essential to a man of affairs. His 
mind ran in the rut of the law so long before he came into pub- 
lic life that he always gets out of gearing whenever he is wanted 
for a pull out of the beaten track. His nature is gnarled and 
stubbed, and refuses to bend to new forms. It lacks flexibility 
and plasticity to a degree that unfits him for genial association 
either in public or private life. In all statesman-like qualities he 
is the antipodes of Mr. Mangum, his colleague, who is generally 
as right and as wise as Mr Badger is wrong and perverse. It is 
indeed a wonder how he ever found his way into political life at 
all. He ought never to have been translated into the sphere of 
politics. He has not a single agreeable or winning qualification 
as a public man. Wrong-headed, crabbed, intolerant, dogmati- 
cal, inveterate in his prejudices, dictatorial and unmannerly in 
his deportment, we have often wondered how he ever got into 
his present position. Some degree of accommodation of mind 
or manner to popular ideas or tastes, is usually necessary to ena- 
ble a man to reach political position in thiscountry. But Badger 
has neither. He is reserved, aristocratic and exclusive, exhibit- 
ing an offensive prominence of the idea of caste, which is often 
ludicrously visible in the decayed, shabby gentility of old Vir- 
ginia gentlemen. He was born for a slave-driver and could 
never be more agreeably occupied than in wielding the lash over 
a lazy negro on a cotton plantation, or hazing a fugitive. On 
the whole, we don’t know and cannot imagine a more genuine 
and spotless example of the breed Hunker. 
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Yet, notwithstanding all this, we don’t think Mr. Badger 
would make a bad judge. 


MANIFEST DESTINY. 
[From the New York Tribune of January 21, 1853.] 

We should think the Manifest Destiny statesmen would get 
tired of hearing themselves talk. This playing of the magpie is 
tiresome. If they would vary the tune, or enliven their dis- 
course by something new, it would be more endurable. If they 
would favor us with the eighth part of a new idea, or refresh us 
with a speculation that has not been worn utterly threadbare, 
we would rejoice and take courage. But this eternal iteration 
and reiteration of the same old song sets one’s teeth on edge. 
We had as lief listen to the filing of a mill-saw. When are we 
to have relief? Will not the Manifest Destiny statesmen die to 
oblige us? In the ordinary course of nature it will be long be- 
fore we shali get rid of the existing crop. Unless we can have 
the aid of the cholera or some other agent of translation, our 
case is forlorn and well nigh desperate. They stand round 
about us with grave and sage looks—the solemn procession con- 
fronts us at every turn ; as we prolong our gaze, they look more 
lugubrious and dismal than the chaps that froze Tam O’Shanter’s 
soul in that memorable visit of his to Alloway’s Kirk, some 
years ago. They grow to be grim spectres, with skinny, witch- 
like fingers, bare arms, ragged vestments—carrying lurid torches 
—and whips of scorpions, with a flaunting motto ‘‘ havoc, and 
spoil, and ruin are my gain.’”? Their turgid nostrils breathe, 
and their bursting eyeballs glare upon us. We look again, and 
find they have come like shadows, and so depart. They have all 
dissolved into thin air. The Manifest Destiny men have be- 
come mere wreaths of smoke to the imagination. And so they 
are in fact. 

One of these gentlemen spoke in the Senate on Tuesday. It 
was General Lewis Cass. He canted, descanted and incanted, 
and his incantations brought up the same old figures. We had the 
same spectre of ‘‘ inevitable war’’ that the old gentleman used 
to frighten the women with during the Oregon controversy. 
But then the General was younger and the ‘ inevitable ”’? of that 
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day had amore distinct outline and wore a fiercer aspect than 
now. The General shook in his shoes, and was then plainly in 
earnest as he declaimed upon ‘‘ Inevitable War with England ” 
as the sure result of the Oregon boundary question. Now he is 
less in earnest. He is simply clinging to the skirts of an idea 
that once possessed him thoroughly. He is making feeble and 
awkward efforts to replace a mutilated bugaboo that he originally 
put up, but which fell from its pole long ago. The old gentle- 
man may waste himself in the effort to get it into a conspicuous 
position again, but he is doomed to fail. 

We do not wish to intimate anything to Mr. Cass’s discredit. 
He is an old man. His career is about run. But a short time 
will elapse before he must sing his nwne dimittis. We cannot 
impute to him unworthy motives. He professes to be a Chris- 
tian. We think he is, with qualifications. But he made a silly 
filibustering speech on Tuesday. It was without merit or force 
in idea or expression. It wasa poor rehash of old meats without 
pepper or salt. He made it, we have no doubt, at Mr. Soulé’s 
instigation. The Frenchman wanted a sort of snow-plough to 
clear his way, and so he put forward the old gentleman. Mr. 
Cass was always dull and heavy. He is now logy and flatulent. 
So have we seen old horses pushed on to the course and driven 
past their powers. Whip and spur made them save their dis- 
tance, but with what heavings and noises would they go over the 
track ! 

We cannot think of soberly criticising in detail this effort of 
the venerable General. It is part of himself. It is one chip out 
of the log. The General is old—so is the speech. The General 
is spongy, so is the speech. The General is tremulous and fussy 
—so is the speech. He is full of doubts and fears—so is the 
speech. He is possessed by vague apprehension of wars and 
rumors of wars—so is the speech. He is all ‘‘ mops and brooms ”’ 
on England, and France, and Manifest Destiny, and ‘‘ inevitable 
war.’’? So is the speech. Clouds and darkness gather round his 
mental vision as the night of his life approaches, and his thoughts 
become muddy. So is his speech. The General is feeble and 
tottering. So is his speech. Why, what statesman not in his 
dotage would think of inferring the intentions of the French 
Government from a fugitive publication in a newspaper, contain- 
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ing the extravagant vagaries of a moon-struck speculator like 
Monsieur Dupasquier du Dommartin? Or to infer the policy 
of the English Government from a dashing magazine article of 
some hare-brained aspirant for notoriety? Yet upon no better 
or more solid ground than this, does General Cass gravely affirm 
the policy of both these governments in respect of their future 
action upon this continent, and call upon Congress for a vote of 
defiance ! 

It is said that old men are good counsellors. But not quaking 
men. Mr. Cass isa quaking man. He always was. He could 
always see what was not to be seen. He does now. He said in 
1848 and 1849 that ‘‘ war is inevitable.’? But it did not come. 
He sees now that England and France are conspiring to arrest 
the growth and progress of this mighty and rapidly growing 
Republic ; and that unless we forthwith order them off the con- 
tinent, nobody can tell what mischief may happen. Mr. Cass 
was frightened before at nothing. He is alarmed now at less 
than nothing. Mr. Cass has had his day. Let him retire. We 
shall be rid of at least one of the Manifest Destiny statesmen, a 
leading characteristic of all of whom is that they love to dwell 
upon the vague and uncertain things of the future, rather than 
devote themselves to the discharge of the vital practical duties of 
to-day. 


[From Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury.] 
WASHINGTON Orry, February 12, 1853. 

Dear Sm: As I never read newspapers except such as are marked 
and sent me, I only know what my friends write or think of me by 
accident. My attention was yesterday casually directed to an article in 
the Union commenting on a letter in the 7ribune from your Washing- 
ton correspondent. I refer to the Union of Friday (yesterday). 

I have now only to ask who the writer of the Tribune letter is, and 
whether his method of treating the subject of the letter is considered by 
the editors of the Zribwne just and proper towards those whose public 
conduct is thus arraigned. As this is probably the very last instance in 
which I shall ever make this sort of inquiry, of either political friend or 
foe, I hope I may not be considered presumptuous if I indulge the hope 
of a prompt and full reply. 


Very respectfully, Tuos. Corwin. 
James S. Pixe, New York City. 
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FILIBUSTERISM ON THE EBB. 
[From the New York Tribune of February 17.] 


Young America has spoken in the Senate. And what does 
Young America in the Senate say? Well, as near to nothing as 
ean be. The big balloon of Manifest Destiny collapses, and 
flaps about like a sloop’s mainsail in a calm. The gale is over, 
the kite-string has broken, and Young America drifts helter- 
skelter in the sky, or, changing the figure, scuds back, like 
hens running for a shed in a shower.  Filibusterism is no- 
where. Soulé and Ned Marshall and Douglas and George Law 
and Sanders and a number of others, big and little, that started 
just after the presidential election, to raise the wind on this no- 
tion of Manifest Destiny in general, and Cuba Annexation in 
particular, have made as great a miscarriage in their efforts as 
Lopez himself did. Undertaking to set more sail, they have 
had all their canvas blown away. They went aloft on the rat- 
lines, with great show and pretensions, to hoist their wind-bags, 
and have not only lost them overboard, but have barely saved 
their own bacon by coming down by the run on the standing rig- 
ging of the ship. 

This figurative mode of expression must be excused. These 
brilliant Filibusters come before us so in flashes and streaks 
that we can only deal with them in tropes and figures of a flashy 
description. It were as sensible to attempt to apply geometri- 
cal measurement to a fog bank as to deal specifically with the 
vapors these gassy fellows generate. They are as ridiculous as 
the Millerites, who put on their ascension robes, and gathered 
crowds, while they climbed into high trees to take their flight, 
and who leaped only to break their necks, or to stick fast in the 
mud. 

Mr. Ned Marshall started first to ‘‘ biaze’’ out the road for 
Young America to take which would lead to Cuba, and after 
going all around Robin Hood’s barn, ended in the lame and im- 
potent conclusion that it was no go, but that a path could be cut 
to Hayti, and recommended his boon companions to take that 
as better than nothing. Mr. Soulé followed amid a great clatter 
of tin pans and sounding of rams’ horns on his expedition fili- 
buster-wise. He travelled on for some time, and at the end his 
followers, hearers, and readers concluded that his road led no- 
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where. He got no farther ahead, so far as any thing practical 
was to be attained, than a horse in a bark mill. And lastly 
comes the Douglas, the favorite and champion and candidate of 
Young America, to hold his flambeaux to the path they should 
follow. The moment he stops talking all is darkness again. 
The Filibusters have crowded to the shores at the sound of the 
bugles of their leaders and impatiently await embarkation or 
direction. But the atmosphere is misty, the ways are muddy, 
the ships are not forthcoming, the leaders are in a state of obfus- 
cation, and nothing promises to be done. The play don’t com- 
mence—the entertainment don’t begin, and the audience are 
getting impatient. 

We suggest that Filibusterism is on the ebb, and that unless 
somebody does something pretty soon, Young America will be- 
gin to disband and disperse. We don’t want them to take it 
hard of us to say so, but really we think that their prospects are 
growing poor under their present leaders. Suppose they should 
try a change. There is Sken Smith, and Rynders, and Mike 
Walsh, and others to be had. The old ones are getting quite too 
old fogyish. Turn ’em out and try some new ones. We don’t 
want to see this party go to pieces ; it has a mission to fulfil in 
which we have an interest. We have among us some chaps 
who have a great penchant for a storm in the Caribbean Sea, 
and who would be improved by it, especially if it resulted in 
their getting overboard. 

There is a lack in Mr. Douglas’s speech which strikes us 
with great force, considering the prominence given to the sub- 
ject by his lieutenant in the House. We allude to his omis- 
sion to say a word of Hayti. 

Mr. Marshall, seeing the need of doing something for the 
Filibusters, after finding the Cuban scheme exploded, gave a 
delicious picture of Hispaniola, and turned their eyes thither. 
But his suggestions have fallen still-born. The senator is silent 
as the grave thereon. No echo has been awakened in that 
quarter to inspire the hopes of the little band of patriots who 
sail under the flag of Young America. There is no longer a 
Cuba, or even a substitute for Cuba, held out to them. Hayti 
would do better than nothing, but even that it would seem is 
not hereafter to be considered legitimate plunder. The hopes 
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of the Filibusters have turned to dust and ashes. We do not 
wonder that their organ is advertised for sale-—stock and fluke. 
But who will buy the Democratic Review after all this collaps- 
ing of the Young American leaders, and especially after its 
awful faux pas of publishing the likeness of the ablest Demo- 
cratic editor, the sight of which, according to Prentice, has oc- 
casioned innumerable deaths from convulsions. Nobody. It is 
a gone case—leaders, party, organ, and all. Who’ll write an 
epitaph on Young America and the Filibusters ? 


TURTLEDOM AND WESTCOTT. 
[From the New York Tribune of March 9.] 
The poet speaks of a charming place 
‘« Where the purple mullet and the goldfish rove.” 


The prosaic name of that particular spot is the coast of Flor- 
ida, otherwise Turtledom. Florida, everybody knows, is an im- 
mense State. It contains any quantity of bullfrogs, rattlesnakes, 
alligators, water-rats, and land-rats to the acre. No part of Tur- 
tledom, we believe, is visible to the naked eye. What isn’t 
under water is under the sand. The inhabitants are mostly am- 
phibious or of the Caspar Hauser sort. A considerable portion 
of the latter have never been caught. They inhabit the ever- 
glades and are called Seminoles. Uncle Sam tried to catch them 
several years ago, and spent some thirty millions and nearly 
ruined the reputation of several military men of distinction in 
the attempt—the latter being a loss of no small account, military 
men being the material out of which we have of late got into 
the habit of making Presidents and Cabinet Ministers in very 
large proportions. The free white inhabitants of Florida are to 
be found, after diligent search on its surface, at the rate of 
about one to a square mile—hardly more than some of our 
Northern States can boast of school-houses or churches. But 
among these free white inhabitants, as among their bullfrogs, 
are some of the noisiest sort. And the noisiest among the 
noisy is ex-Senator ex-Governor Westcott. This gentleman 
has run an eventful career, and we hardly know of any thing he 
is not, or has not been, or of any thing that he has not done, or 
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had a hand in, especially in the way of mischief-making. If 
there is any thing particularly pert or pungent going through the 
newspapers in the way of political déablerie, it may be pretty 
safely assumed that Mr. Westcott is at the bottom of it. And 
for many such things we imagine few would dispute his right to 
(ake out a patent as original inventor. He is a sort of political 
Guy Fawkes, with this distinction, that his powder canisters often 
get touched off. Of Florida he may say, in the main, from the 
establishment of her Constitution down to the present time, ‘‘ All 
of which I saw, and most of which I was.’’ Westcott is in fact 
the turtle’s head of Florida, and a snapping turtle at that. The 
arms of Florida should be a turtle couchant, and a Westcott ram- 
pant. Florida without Wescott would be no Florida. So far as 

-we have seen any sign of brains in that quarter Westcott has fur- 
nished them. When Westcott was governor he wrote his own 
messages, and when Duvall was governor, Westcott wrote Du- 
vall’s messages, and when he became senator everybody knows 
that the filibustering propensities of his ever-boiling noddle were 
the constant source of senatorial convulsions and splurges, until 
no man in the body was so conspicuous as this eccentric and pug- 
nacious senator with the queue; and no State of half so much 
prominence as the State of Florida. No man was so zealous 
about slavery, none so vigilant in watching or so keen in scenting 
dangers to the peculiar institution. But above all, he was es- 
pecially conspicuous in looking after the interests of Florida. 
One little fact shows this in a ludicrous light. When the tariff 
of 1846 was under discussion, Westcott blowed up about it, and 
refused to support it unless a certain article was protected ; and, 
reader, what think you it was? Why, nothing less than turtles. 
And, accordingly, turtles went into the tariff, and they are the 
subjects of protection to this day. 

Our late fishing difficulties have developed fishery literature 
in abundance. We have had Mr. Sabine most elaborately on the 
subject, and, as we thought, most effectually. We could not see 
that he had left a fin or a scale of it untouched, or a spawn of it 
to be hatched into lite by anybody else. More lately, Mr. Consul 
Andrews, of the Fishing District, has expounded in that manual 
of political and statistical ubiquity of his, just issued, all the in- 
shore and deep-sea branches of this prolific topic, and wound in 
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and out of it in so many weir-like ways, that we did not imagine 
that even the pollywog interest would have reason to complain 
that its history and claims had not been fully recognized and pre- 
sented to anadmiring country. But “‘ Ex. Document, No. 45,” 
‘* Senate,’’ has convinced us that we have labored under deep 
delusion. So far as we have observed, neither Sabine nor An- 
drews, nor any other of the learned commentators have said a 
word upon the momentous branch of the subject brought to 
light by ‘‘ Senate Document, No. 45,’’ the most of which is the 
product of the prolific brain of the aforesaid Senator Westcott, 
alias Governor Westcott, alias Captain Westcott, of the Florida 
Volunteers, and Seminole extirpator, and negro slavery defender, 
and cotton-interest elucidator in general. The field here ex- 
plored and brought before us with Daguerrean accuracy and 
crayon-drawing distinctness is a part of the sphere which we 
denominate ‘‘ Turtledom.’? Mr. Westcott has hitherto appeared 
in all sorts of characters upon the political stage, and always 
with éclat, but his versatile genius has here found expression in 
something entirely novel. He now appears in ‘‘ Turtle.’? Not 
to bewilder the reader, we will briefly say that turtles are caught 
on the Florida coast, and that a turtle is considered in Florida 
a fish. And with that detonating, powder-like sensibility with 
which our Southern brethren in general, and Senator Westcott 
in particular, manifest to every thing that touches any of their 
interests, the moment the ‘‘ fishery question’? was broached in 
Congress all Turtledom was in a blaze. And on the 14th of 
February last the Senate passed a resolution calling on the Pres- 
ident for an authentic exposé of the ways and the woes of Tur- 
tledom. And this resolution brought forth ‘‘ Senate Document, 
No. 45,’ to which we have referred. This document con- 
sists, first, of a correspondence between Mr. Livingston, Secre- 
tary of State, and Mr. Bankhead, the British minister at Washing- 
ton, disclosing the important fact that the Bahama Island people 
desired to vary their pursuits of salt-making and wrecking by 
being allowed now and then to spear a turtle on the neighboring 
coast of Florida. But the body of the document, which con- 
sists of twenty pages, is mainly occupied by a long letter signed 
by Governor Duvall, but bearing unmistakable internal marks of 
being the production of ex-Senator Westcott, and by three letters 
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written and signed by the aforesaid James D. Westcott, Jr., 
when a senator in Congress. These letters all drive at the one 
point, of showing the vast importance of turtles, and of the 
necessity of preventing everybody but Floridians from catching 
them ; and the letters would be entirely complete if they had 
only contained a receipt for the most approved method of cook- 
ing the article on which they so eloquently dwell. In any sec- 
ond edition of the work known as ‘‘ Senate Document, No. 45,” 
we would suggest the addition of a few first-rate receipts for 
cooking turtles. The subject would then be exhausted and 
nothing would be left to be added by future explorers in Turtle- 
dom. We now have Isaak Walton’s ‘‘ Complete Angler.” 
We should then have Westcott’s ‘‘ Complete Turtler.”’ 

But what has chiefly drawn our attention to ‘‘ Senate Docu- 
ment, No. 45,’’ is the trenchant temper the ex-Senator displays 
upon the subject which lies nearest his heart, namely, the patri- 
archal institution. It takes an ingenious man to imagine what 
connection there can possibly be between slavery and turtles. 
But Mr. Westcott makes it out as clear as mud, and we cannot 
possibly do less than refer those who desire to investigate that 
touching relationship, to the document in question. It makes 
plain enough to our apprehension that the Union has been in as 
great danger from the turtle question as it has ever been from 
any one of the frightful topics that have blanched the cheek of 
the nation any time during the last five years. Our impression 
is, that if turtles had not been protected by the tariff of 1846, 
and if Senator Westcott’s filibustering letters in ‘‘ Senate Docu- 
ment, No. 45,’’ on turtles and slavery, had been disregarded by 
Mr. Polk’s administration, we should have had the people of 
Florida in open rebellion, and the troops of Turtledom, headed 
by the belligerent senator himself, thundering at the gates of 
the Capitol demanding justice for turtles and slavery. Where 
then would have been the Union? We tremble while we pro- 
pound the question ! 


{From Hon. Truman Smith.] 
“Tf the Whig party and name were once fairly dead and buried, we believe 


every distinctive principle whereon it acts would be affirmed, every end it 
contemplates secured, within a very few years. The fierce hostility we encoun- 
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ter is impelled, not by what we really aim to do, but by what we are mistakenly 
supposed to be. The National Railroad to the Pacific (and, in fact, internal 
improvement generally), the protection of our infant and precariously strug- 
gling branches of manufacturing industry, our canal enlargement, etc., etc., can 
only be effectively opposed by drawing as against them old party lines and arous- 
ing inveterate predjudices. May the time soon come when even this device will 
be resorted to in vain !”’ 
WASHINGTON City, March 27, 1853. 

Dzar Sir: The foregoing paragraph, from an interesting and able 
article in your paper of yesterday’s date, hits the nail on the head. It 
accords exactly with the conclusions at which I have arrived. I am 
confident we can do nothing with the Whig organization in the way of 
assisting and maintaining the cherished measures and principles of the 
party—measures and principles which would be unhesitatingly embraced 
by two thirds, and probably by three fourths, of the American people, were 
it not for the prejudices of party names and the passions of party organi- 
zations. We may, as heretofore, occasionally carry the presidential elec- 
tion, to be followed by a remorseless scramble for the spoils, and uiti- 
mately by defection and treachery such as we witnessed during the late 
presidential canvass. In addition to this, the painful fact stands revealed 
that we have many in our midst who have no more honesty than they 
should have. During the late Administration our people, or rather many 
of them, seem to have gone in for stealing on a large scale. I consider 
the party disgraced by Galphinisms and Gardnerisms and other isms which 
will ere long be brought to light. If there are not astounding develop- 
ments in the next few months I shall be agreeably disappointed. We 
cannot elect a man who would be worth one straw when elected, and he 
could not avoid bringing into power the rogues, or at least many of them. 
Besides all that, we should have over again the same exhibitions of nepo- 
tism and favoritism which were the besetting sins of the Taylor and Fill- 
more administrations. Such are my anticipations in respect to the 
future ; and yet I am too old a man to be whiffling about. I shall not, 
therefore, desert my party ; bat I am prepared to unite with the disin- 
terested and patriotic portions of them in an eifort to do something for 
the country, provided a door is open which shall afford a reasonable 
chance for ‘success. I think such a door will be opened in course of 
four years, if we manage discreetly and properly. The candidate, who- 
ever he may be, must be brought forward under Democratic auspices 
and be supported in the name of Democracy, otherwise it will be noth- 
ing but Whiggery over again. During the next two years I can do 
much to encourage the presentation of a candidate of the right sort, one 
who will be for a reasonable and proper modification of the tariff of 46, 
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and for harbor and river improvement ; who will also be against more 
territory and against war. Why will not this be better for you and me 
than to go for any old fogy of the Whig party? For my part, I have 
got tired of officiating as a sort of hoop to the Democratic barrel ! 
keeping the heading and staves in place by an outside pressure. What 
say you to this, Mr. Historiographer ! Biographer! of the celebrated 


Scott canvass of 1852 ? 
Truman Suitu, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Hon. Jamzs 8S. Pixs. 


MINISTER TO SPAIN. 
{From the Wew York Tribune of April 8.] 


We are a little surprised at the intelligence brought to us 
last night by telegraph that Mr. Soulé has been appointed Min- 
ister to the court of Madrid, notwithstanding our Washington 
correspondents some days since predicted the appointment. It 
has been supposed that Louisiana would not be allowed two first- 
grade missions, and when Mr. Slidell was appointed to Central 
America, it was reckoned to settle Mr. Soulé’s prospects in the 
diplomatic line. Another reason for the supposition that Mr. 
Soulé would not receive this mission particularly, is, that it was 
applied for by a distinguished legal gentleman of Louisiana, who 
came to Washington, at Mr. Soulé’s suggestion, and with a 
promise from him, Mr. §., that he would render the aforesaid 
gentleman all the needed aid to obtain any position he desired. 
When it transpired, some days ago, that Mr. Soulé was himself 
a candidate for the mission, he was applied to promptly by the 
gentleman in question to know if it were so, and if he had been 
brought to Washington on a wild-goose chase. To this Mr. 
Soulé replied that he would not accept the Spanish mission, ex- 
cept upon one condition, and that condition he did not suppose 
the Administration would grant. Upon being questioned as to 
what it was, he replied that it was that he should have unlimited 
powers for the purchase of Cuba. 

We infer therefore that Mr. Soulé is invested with unrestricted 
authority to bargain for that island. This is the object for 
which he goes. He has walked straight over the head of a 
friend to get the place for this purpose and no other. We may 
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be sure he will exert all his skill, all his adroitness, and all his 
ability to accomplish this object. He is possessed of a boundless 
ambition, and we don’t know any thing he would not do to sig- 
nalize his diplomatic career and give éclat to his name to the ex- 
tent that would be done by the annexation of Cuba through his 
efforts. We are prepared, therefore, for any kind of a project 
and any sort of a demonstration which looks towards this result. 
We expect to hear in the end of cajoleries, bamboozlements, 
threatenings, and every description of expedient played off upon 
Spain without stint or measure by the ardent, ambitious, and un- 
scrupulous Frenchman now sent to represent us at the Spanish 
court. The Cuban filibusters will have a zealous ally in Mr. 
Soulé, who will second any of their motions that promise suc- 
cess. And we have no doubt that, if every other expedient fails 
to acquire Cuba, that our new Minister will not hesitate to do his 
best to get up a war between us and Spain, in the hope and ex- 
pectation that that will accomplish the object. Spain is, there- 
fore, the point in our European relations that we shall scrutinize 
‘with the closest gaze and the greatest interest during Mr. Soulé’s 
stay at Madrid. We expect nothing but that he will involve the 
country in some difficulty before he gets through with the job he 
has on hand. 


SANTA ANNA AND MEXICO. 
{From the Wew York Tribune of May 16.] 


The hero just south of us with the wooden leg has recom- 
menced his career. He has opened business on his own account, 
without partners. He coolly talks of the nation ‘‘ whose desti- 
nies are in his hands’? just as if he had obtained a warrantee deed 
of the whole concern—land, population, and all. He has as- 
sumed without hesitation, and proposes to exercise without re- 
serve, the powers of a dictator. We published yesterday in our 
Havana letter the names of his new diplomatic staff, and a few 
days since we gave those of his cabinet, and shall have soon, 
doubtless, the names of his instruments whom he dignifies with 
the title of Councillors. By his preliminary edict we learn that 
a legislative body would only be in the way in his scheme of 
government, and therefore it is, in mild phrase, ‘‘ to enter Into 
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recess.”? This is a modest mode of sending those troublesome 
gentlemen called legislators home. Doubtless Mr. Santa Anna 
thinks they can be better employed there than in debating his 
official acts. As for the interests of the people at large, Mr. 
Santa Anna undoubtedly considers himself qualified to take care 
of them without the intervention or aid of loquacious represen- 
tatives. He evidently looks to the idea of making his govern- 
ment a simple machine. Having thus concluded to take affairs 
wholly into his own hands, he already begins to cast about him for 
allies and supporters from without. Finding her most Catholic 
Majesty of Spain a little hard pushed on this side of the Atlantic 
on account of the filibustering propensities of Brother Jonathan, 
our sombre hero of the wooden leg, who is a good deal down in 
the mouth lest he shouldn’t make things go as he desires, is mak- 
ing overtures to her to hitch teams, and so strengthen one an- 
other against the great marauder of the North. This is very like a 
couple of gobblers forming an alliance to resist a locomotive. 
What does Mr. Santa Anna expect to accomplish by such a 
scheme as this? He has the reputation of embodying the brains 
of his nation, but if this isa sample of Mexican wisdom what 
upon earth must be its folly? Spain, from being a nation of 
extended dominion, vigorous sway, and trenchant temper, has 
had all her outposts driven in, except those which the forebear- 
ance of other powers permits her to hold, has grown gray and 
gaunt and feeble, and totters in decay and decrepitude upon 
the very brink of national ruin. Strip her of her American col- 
onies, and her existing machinery of government would collapse 
under the burden of a hopeless bankruptey. . There is no power 
in all Mexico, and there is none in the Spanish government, be- 
tween which to form a league that would not provoke ridicule 
for its imbecility ; and such would be the readiest means to bring 
about the very result the league would be established to guard 
against. 

But what can Santa Anna do? This is a difficult question to 
answer. It is easier to see and to say what he cannot do. We 
doubt if the whole fabric of Mexican nationality and character be 
not so hollow and rotten that nothing substantial can rest upon 
it. It seems to us that Mexico is in a state of hopeless decay. 
Ner population is of the meanest conglomerate. It is mentally, 
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morally, and physically diseased to an extent that appears to for- 
bid all reasonable hope that it can ever be raised to the level of a 
self-sustaining civilization. It seems to be the doom of all our 
mixed races to disappear. The Indian race melts away before 
the white man even without amalgamation. The Mexican has 
far less of a solid, enduring base of character, less genuine man- 
hood to oppose to the perpetual attrition of the great Northern 
American race than the pure savage. He is effeminate and fee- 
ble in his physical characteristics, and destitute of every en- 
nobling quality, of every manly virtue. Still, would Santa Anna 
do all that his position admits of, it might yet turn out that be- 
neath the apparently totally demoralized state of the nation 
there is a core, a germ of manhood left, upon which to found 
anew the superstructure of firm government. But every thing 
being done it would be a chance then at best. Ifthe power of the 
priesthood could be subverted in Mexico, and the people emanci- 
pated from their spiritual bondage ; if the wealth that has been 
torn from the poor and wrung from the victims of the internal 
convulsions of that unhappy country, which has found its way 
into the coffers of the ecclesiastics, could be wrested from their 
possession and applied to the discharge of the national debt ; if a 
solid system of finance and an economical government could be 
established ; if a diversified industry were heartily encouraged, 
and if the country were thrown open to enterprise having assur- 
ance of protection, a vast improvement might take place, and 
Mexico rise by degrees to the dignity of a really independent, 
self-sustained nationality. But who can hope that these neces- 
sary conditions to her release from her present abasement and 
degradation can all be complied with ? From Santa Anna we can 
expect no such thing. His scheme evidently is to draw even 
tighter the cords of spiritual bondage, and to forge new fetters 
for the political enslavement of the miserable masses he essays to 
govern. We observe that he has appointed the Very Rev. Bishop 
of Michoacan the President of his new Council of Twenty-one, 
which he has established in lieu of the two defunct branches of 
Congress. And our latest intelligence—which we publish this 
morning—is, that he has been receiving petitions for the aboli- 
tion of the federal system, which is simply a convenient mode of 
intimating that it is his purpose to destroy this system. Choked 
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"anew by the tyranny of both spiritual and temporal power what 
is left for Mexico? In her next throes for relief it is clear that. 
a large party will be found within her borders advocating annex- 
ation to the United States. Arista plainly intimates that he is 
for it. But to the decaying corpse of Mexican corruption and 
inbecility we do not imagine this youthful republic stands 
ready to be bound. The national appetite for territory we know 
is voracious, but that it will ever lead us into the unspeakable 
folly of swallowing the populous districts of Mexico we shall 
never believe till we see the act consummated—a sight we never 
expect to witness. 


AMAZONTA. 
[From the New York Tribune of May 26.] 


Lieutenant Maury, of the National Observatory, is for a sci- 
entific person a most imaginative gentleman. We saw in the 
National Intelligencer of Saturday last a long communication 
from him addressed to Mr. J. B. Pryor, who had asked his views 
on ‘* the objects of the Memphis Convention,’’ with the purpose 
of laying them before that body at its meeting in June. Mr. 
Maury lays himself out at full length on what he calls ‘‘ Ama- 
zonia.’? He seems to understand that the gentlemen who held 
the Commercial Convention at Baltimore last winter, and ad- 
journed thence to meet at Memphis next month, not only aim at 
diverting existing trade to Southern ports, but are aiming at the 
discovery of new fields wherein to plough out the ingots and pearls 
of fresh commercial glories. This idea inspires Mr. Maury, and 
he describes the prodigality with which Nature has poured treas- 
ures into ‘ Amazonia’? in the most glowing manner. His en- 
thusiasm over ‘‘ Amazonia’’ is well-nigh boundless. He ex- 
presses his utter astonishment that such a country could have 
been so long ignored by all creation. He says : 


‘That the men of the age, the statesmen of Europe and America, the 
spirit of colonial enterprise and adventure which marks the times should 
all have ignored such a country, such a soil, and such climates, with such 


capacities, capabilities, and resources as are there, is, and will hereafter be 
regarded as the greatest of wonders.”’ 
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Mr. Maury expatiates largely upon the travels of a ‘‘ Young — 
Sailor Richards,’? who it seems has been down to those digging, 
and who there saw a great many astonishing sights, and among 
them a river that sometimes runs up stream and sometimes down 
(unlike the Tombigbee), and, according to Mr. Richards and Mr. 
Maury, has both its head and its tail in the Lake Titicaca. 
Besides this, young Richards saw animals on the one hand 
‘‘tame,’’ and on the other “‘ wild.” So says Mr. Maury. He 
looked upon the Andes and saw snow above, while he found it 
melting hot below ; there too he found trees of ‘‘ bread’ and 
‘* milk,”’ and nuts that could be used either as a dessert or a gas- 
pipe. Mr. Richards avowed to the Lieutenant that he was quite 
taken aback at the prodigality of Nature in ‘‘ Amazonia,”’ and 
wondered the country had never been occupied. See how Mr. 
Maury glows over the ‘‘ Young Sailor Richards :”’ 


‘* He had seen the sun at high noon standing in the north, and casting 
shadows to the south. He had been in those stormy and distant latitudes 
where daylight was but the longest meteor of along night. He had seen a 
river that turns about at times and runs up stream. He had taken in at one 
view the vegetation of the three zones ; and I, therefore, wondering which 
of all these things appeared to him the most curious, said to him—‘ Pray, 
Mr. Richards, what, during this interesting trip of yours in the valley of 
the Amazon, struck you with the most force, as being the most curious 
thing or remarkable circumstance met with in all your travels ?’ 

‘¢« The most remarkable thing, sir? Why, that such a country as that 
of the Amazon should, in the middle of the nineteenth century, be a wilder- 


ness,’ 
‘‘ What a commentary! I thank that noble young tar with all my 


heart for this most glorious description of a glorious country. Language 
of greater force and compass, or of more eloquence, is not to be found 


anywhere.”’ 


Mr. Maury then proceeds to say that this is the country to 
which he invites the Convention. 

Now we like the suggestion. Let the Memphis people who 
propose a universal revolution in trade and commerce try their 
hand on ‘‘ Amazonia.’? Here is a first-rate chance for them to 
make a beginning and secure a trade that now goes begging. 
If half of Mr. Maury’s swans should turn out to be real swans, 
and not geese, the Memphis men would find good picking for the 
rest of their lives in exploiting the streams he describes, with 
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the soft enthusiasm of a visionary, as coming from the ‘‘ Chick- 
asaw Bluffs,” ‘‘ Pittsburg,”? and elsewhere up and down the 
Mississippi and Ohio on the one hand, and from ‘“‘ Tabatinga,”’ 
‘‘ Nauta,’? and other out-of-the-way places on the other. We 
recommend the ‘‘ Chickasaw,’’ ‘‘ Nauta,’’? and ‘‘ Tabatinga”’ 
trade to the Memphis Convention. ‘‘ Amazonia’? is an im- 
mense country beyond all manner of doubt, and they grow all 
manner of products on the sides of the Andes, from the tropical 
fruits at the base to the lichen and moss of Lapland at their tops. 
And we don’t see how the Memphis Convention could do better 
than to go into the lichen and moss, and pineapple and banana 
trade. There is certainly a vast opening for it, for the mouth 
of the Amazon is not less than a hundred miles wide, and, we 
might add, is hot in proportion. Let the revolutionists of Mem- 
phis off jackets and go ahead into ‘‘ Amazonia.’? And don’t let 
them consider that this is any picayune business either. We 
have Mr. Maury’s authority for saying that ‘‘ Amazonia’’ is 
‘* alone capable of sustaining the entire present population of the 
world.’? The idea may well make our Memphis friends prick up 
their ears. 

Seriously, we are impatient at this gabble-and-strut manner 
of treating such topics. It is but the spread of the peacock’s 
tail. Mr. Maury is an enthusiastic gentleman who has done 
some service by his wind and current charts. But really it 
seems to us that he is giving vent on paper to too much of the 
breezy commodity. What this country wants is not incitements 
to trade up and down the Amazon, but to develop and improve 
and perfect our own internal resources. With a virgin soil 
within our own limits capable of producing, and which does now 
produce all that ‘‘ Amazonia’’ can offer, what need have we to 
seek, through the pestilential jungles and torrid heats of the 
Amazon the wealth we have, or can have, at home? Mr. Maury 
need not wonder that that country is yet a waste, even if ‘‘ Sailor 
Boy Richards ’’ does. The great river on which he dilates with 
such fervent fancy pours its waters into the ocean on the Equa- 
tor, and it runs, for almost twenty-five hundred miles of its 
course, without getting five degrees away from that line. A 
vertical sun forever blazes down upon its bosom, making its 
atmosphere like that of a furnace seven times heated. Miasma 


En 
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is generated over the oceans of rank vegetation, or the steam- 
ing marshes that border it, and spreads disease and death whither- 
soever its exhalations are floated by the wind. The air is every- 
where laden with noxious vapors fatal to life. Man gasps for 
breath amid exhausting heats, and inhales it but to expire from 
its poisons. Is it any wonder that such a country should not be 
the first, or among the first, to which American enterprise has 
turned its attention ? 


[From George Ripley.] 
TRIBUNE OFFICE, July 8, 1853. 

My Dear Pixe: I am really ashamed that I have not been able to 
get my head far enough above water to examine your maiden novel until 
this very day, when the impending Fourth gives business a lull. 

I cannot flatter you with any blood-red hopes of success as a ficti- 
tious writer—out of the sphere of politics and theology, where, indeed, 
you show invention and imagination perfectly Shakespearean. 

This manuscript production, which you have so shamefully endeay- 
ored to palm off on me as the work ofa lady, will not do. I am cer- 
tain that none of our great publishing houses would look at it fora 
second time. Its chief merit is its fluency and smoothness—the narra- 
tive runs like oil ; but it has no strong salient points—no fire—no wick- 
edness—no wrath to come. I therefore advise you to withdraw your 
pretensions as a rival of . . . . andstick to your cantankerous snarls and 
growls at our great and shining lights in Church and State. 

To spare you the mortification of this failure, I authorize you to 
assure your condoling friends that the New York market just now is 
very flat for the lighter literature, which will stand no chance until 
colder weather—and probably not then. 

I will carefully preserve your remains, as I cherish the memory of 
your numerous virtues, and more numerous sins, and am, as ever, 

Yours truly, Gero. RIviey. 

James S. Pixs, Esq., Careless, Mayghne. 


ATCHISON AND SLAVERY. 
{From the New York Tribune of November, 1853.] 


A late stump speech of Senator Atchison in Missouri, which 
we find reported inthe Glasgow Times, affords fresh evidence of 
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the activity of the slavery men in opposition to the organization 
of Nebraska, while it offers a remarkable example of vacillating 
judgment and swerving purposes on the part of that very shal- 
low gentleman. Mr. Atchison made a speech on the last day of 
the last session of Congress, on the subject of the organization of 
a territorial government for Nebraska. We laid a portion of 
that speech before our readers the other day, containing an ad- 
mission that its author went to Washington a year ago opposed 
to Nebraska, for the reason that slaves were excluded from the 
Territory by the Missouri Compromise. It also contained an 
avowal that he had changed his ground during the session, and 
had determined to vote for the organization of the Territory, see- 
ing that he could not discover any way to get around the pro- 
visions of the Compromise, and he had no hope of their repeal. 
On that occasion Mr. Atchison had to try twice before he could 
make up his mind fully to avow his real reasons why he was 
against Nebraska at first, and why he had concluded to vote for 
the organization of the Territory at last. But he finally got the 
reason ont, and this admission disclosed the secret of the hostility 
manifested in the Senate on that question. By the speech be- 
fore us it appears that Mr. Atchison has turned another somerset 
and gone back to his original position. He now distinetly 
opposes the territorial organization of Nebraska, and avows that 
he shall go against it, notwithstanding his last speech in Congress 
was made in its favor. 

The subject of slavery in all its aspects is a constant source 
of misery to its friends. It is a ghost that forever haunts their 
sleeping and their waking dreams. It is a phantom that con- 
stantly preoceupies their thoughts and their imagination. It is 
the skeleton in the house ; only that they will never be quiet 
upon it, but incessantly dwell upon its horrors. The slave- 
holder, or the supporter of slavery in this our day, is emphati- 
cally, over and above every other man, the creature of but one 
idea. Slavery is his meat and his drink. It is the atmosphere in 
which he breathes. It is his companion by night and by day. 
It is the fountain of all his own thoughts, and it is the weight 
and measure by which he estimates the thoughts of every other 
man. Nothing comes to him on its own merits and unencum- 
bered, either from the realms of mind or matter. Every truth 
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of religion, every dictate of charity, every sentiment of philan- 
thropy, every glowing hope and every generous feeling, every 
fact of science and every deduction of logic, before being 
accepted or countenanced by him, has to be examined in its influ- 
ence upon slavery. And accordingly as its bearing is for or 
against, so is decided the question of its reception into the mind. 
And especially so is decided the question whether it shall be 
allowed to direct or influence the conduct of the individual. 
The support and defence of chattel slavery necessitates abject 
mental servitude, and creates a slavery of the soul, which, to 
every independent mind, is more galling than the worst fetters 
of physical bondage. We daily feel a melancholy sorrow at the 
straits into which we see the supporters, apologists, and defend- 
ers of slavery driven. The natural instincts of justice and right 
often prompt them to do some good act. They no sooner begin 
than they are arrested in it by the fell genius that dogs their 
footsteps and whose suggestion is their law. The beauty of 
truth often seduces them into a ready assent, which is scarce half 
pronounced ere the expression is checked, qualified, or withheld 
entirely. For such mental bondage, such slavery to slavery, 
such perversion of the powers which elevate man in the scale of 
being, such stultitication of the intellect, and such self-inflicted 
incarceration of the soul, who can help feeling pity and com- 
miseration ? 

Thus we even pity Mr. Atchison, though we confess that we 
do not think that either his moral or mental organization is of 
such a texture that it will sufter much from the consciousness of 
his dodging tergiversations. But it is pitiable to see any man 
who has been elevated to the position of United States Senator, 
thus ranning from one side to another of a question, beating 
about and dodging from hedge to hedge like a stoned squirrel, 
on a measure of legislation which he should approach like a man, 
consider like a man, and decide like a man. That he does not 
do it in this case, but falters and hesitates, deciding first one 
way and then another, fooling away what little capital of 
respectable mediocrity he had to begin with, is because he is one 
of the poor sticks under that degrading subjection to slavery of 
which we have spoken. He is consistent in nothing but in his 
fealty to the peculiar institution. To this degenerate and inglo- 
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rious condition how many of the public men of our day are 
meanly aiming, believing it to be the only goal of political suc- 
cess and distinction. 


A NEW REPUBLIC. 
{From the New York Tribune of November, 1853.] 


We herald this morning, as we heralded in yesterday’s even- 
ing edition, the striking fact that a new republic had sprung 
into existence on this continent, with all its paraphernalia of 
President, cabinet officers, military and naval bureaus, com- 
manders by sea and land, et cetera, et cetera. 

Pause, reader, for an instant to gaze upon this improvisation 
of a new, and (if it should live long enough) immortal nation and 
people. It has sprung into being in a befitting manner. The 
country it has chosen is a volcanic tongue on the Pacific, at some: 
remote period interjected above the sea by a great and sudden 
convulsion of nature. The republic now established thereon 
has not less suddenly sprung into existence. Yesterday it was 
not; to-day it is. Behold its government and its people! 
Mark their meteoric and triumphant career! Observe their first. 
incursion, note their feats of arms, their victories, the overthrow 
of the old and the installation of the new dynasty! See how 
promptly and easily the new power swings upon its hinges ! 

Our readers will understand we are speaking of the new Re- 
public of Lower California. We usher it before the world with 
a flush of patriotic pride and admiration that we essay in vain to 
express. What other land can exhibit the spectacle or the his- 
toric record of having extemporized a new nation in an hour and 
a half by the clock, with precisely forty-five men, all told? It 
is a clear case that we are never to have any difficulties on this 
continent about the ‘‘ balance of power,’’ such as are now con- 
vulsing all Europe. If we should ever need new powers and 
new nations, wherewith to adjust or maintain the political equi- 
librium, it is plain to be seen that we have the ability to jerk 
them into existence by the nape of the neck as fast as any kind 
of revolution or spirit of aggression could possibly require. This 
is manifest from the case before us. Forty-five valorous citizens 
with carbines in hand, and we dare say canteens of whiskey to 
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match, have precipitated themselves from the skies, as it were, 
and have created a new power in the world. That this is done 
is clear, from the fact that (unlike the China rebels, whose efforts 
may fail for want of a recognized chief) a new government, 
unanimously chosen from and by the people now holding that 
extensive country, already sways its protecting xgis over the 
California Peninsula. 

We have the authentic and authoritative announcement that 
its officers are appointed as follows : 


William Walker, President of Republic of Lower California. Frederick 
Emory, Secretary of State. John M. Jarnagin, Secretary of War. How- 
ard A. Snow, Secretary of Navy. 

Military.—John Chapman, Major of Battalion. Charles H. Gilman, 
Captain of Battalion. John McKibber, First Lieutenant. Timothy 
Crocker, Second Lieutenant. Samuel Ruland, Third Lieutenant. 

Naval.—William T. Mann, Captain of Navy. <A. Williams, First Lieu- 
tenant. John Grandell, Second Lieutenant. 


What an astounding revelation of the infinite possibilities of 
Yankeedom is here manifested! A new republic has been 
spoken into being in just ninety minutes, and it now stands be- 
fore the universe with all its arrangements complete, consisting 
of precisely one President, three cabinet officers, five military 
and tnree naval commanders, and thirty-three citizens, ‘‘ all in 
fine health and spirits.”’ 

Further than this, we are informed that this government is 
‘“ formed upon a sure and firm basis.’? ‘The Code Napoleon has 
been adopted for the rule of decision in the courts and as the 
civil law of the land. A capital has been founded and a seat of 
government established. The record we publish shows that the 
infant republic has already won one prodigious victory on the 
land, and come off conquerors in a threatencd engagement at sea. 
So invincible is its prowess that not a man had, at the last ac 
counts, been killed or wounded throughout its whole career. 
The great battle of La Paz and the inchoate naval engagement 
off Cape St. Lucas are regarded as having crowned all these 
efforts with a success that will command the instant recognition 
of all existing powers, including the Emperor Napoleon and 
King Kamehameha. 

The account of the subsequent proceedings of this new nation 
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will be full of intense interest. We presume that in addition to 
the appointment of the members of the cabinet and the filling 
of the military and naval departments, we shall soon have lists 
of the diplomatic corps (doubtless to be all dressed in Soulé 
coats), foreign consuls, judges of the courts, and so forth. If 
we do not, it will be undoubtedly owing to the fact that emi- 
grants come in slowly, and that there are not, consequently, 
people enough to fill those places. 

We shall anxiously await the progress of affairs. The first 
assembling of the Congress of the new republic will be observed 
with breathless attention. Immense solicitude will be particu- 
larly felt, not only in our own but in all the great money circles 
of the world, in regard to the financial statement of President 
Walker’s government. The name of Walker is a most fortu- 
nate one for all great money operations, and we hope for the sake 


of republicanism in general, and the new republic in particular, 


that his Excellency William Walker is a blood relation of the ex- 
Hon. Robert J. The report of the Secretary of the Navy will 
also be looked for with almost equal interest. Doubtless it will 
be voluminous, for Lower California is pre-eminently a maritime 
State, being nearly surrounded by water. It particularly be- 
hooves us to sedulously scrutinize every thing which looks like a 
successful naval rivalry in the waters of the Pacific. 


SLAVERY IN THE FIELD. 


[From the New York Tribune of December, 1853.] 


An overt attempt is set on foot in Mr. Douglas’s Nebraska 
bill to override the Missouri Compromise. The eighth section 
of the act admitting Missouri as a State is as follows : 


‘‘In all that territory ceded by France to the United States, under the 


name of Louisiania, which lies north of 36 degrees and 30 minutes north 


latitude, not included within the limits of the State contemplated by this 
act, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crime whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and is 
hereby, forever prohibited : Provided, always, that any person escaping 
into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any State 
or Territory of the United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed 
and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service as aforesaid.’ 
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This plain and unequivocal declaration that neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall ever exist in our North-west ter- 
ritories is unceremoniously hustled aside by Mr. Douglas, who 
makes the Compromise measures of 1850 the scapegoat for his 
sin in doing it. He says that : 


‘‘ A proper sense of patriotic duty enjoins upon your Committee the 
propriety and necessity of a strict adherence to the principles, and even a 
literal adoption of the enactments of that adjustment in all their territorial 
bills, so far as the same are not locally inapplicable.”’ 


And hence he proceeds to incorporate the following provision 
respecting Nebraska into his bill at the start : 


‘* When admitted as a State, the said Territory, or any portion of the 
same, shall be received into the Union with or without slavery, as their 
Constitution may prescribe at the time of their admission.”’ 


It is not to be expected of men who live for the sole purpose 
of enjoying official station that they shall ever be manly, noble, 
or independent. They slavishly cower before every storm that 
threatens their opinions with popular condemnation, and make 
haste to trim their sails to catch the passing breeze of public 
favor. It is everywhere assumed among such that subjection to 
the slaveholding interest is now the only sure path to political 
honors and distinction. In the struggle of 1850, the great 
Northern anti-slavery sentiment was inundated and _ over- 
whelmed in consequence of the succumbing temper and faith- 
lessness of rotten leaders. With their own hands they destroyed 
the dikes and let the waters flow in and wash away the rich 
fruits of years. The XX XIst Congress inaugurated the era of 
submission to slavery. Since then every thing has gone on swim- 
mingly in this line. Not only was the slavery question compro- 
mised, but the character, reputation, and principles of hundreds 
of our public men were also compromised by the same operation. 
There was a general debauch and demoralization throughout all 
political circles, as was clearly manifested in the triumphant run 
of General Pierce. The demoralization continues. It is not to 
be expected, therefore, that we shall see, for the present, in the 
acts of public men who place success before principle, any thing 
but unmanly submission to the demands of the slave power. If 
General Taylor had lived, and if the Wilmot Proviso doctrine 
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had substantially triumphed, as it would have done through the 
instrumentality of his policy relative to our Mexican acquisitions, 
then we should have seen the reverse of what we now see. In- 
stead of finding Mr. Douglas down on his marrow bones at the 
feet of slavery, we should see the same man standing up firm 
and strong in behalf of the glorious old Ordinance of 1787. 
Freedom’s battle was fought and lost in 1850, and the cowards 
and traitors have all run to the winning side. 

But although anti-slavery is weak in political circles, it was 
never stronger with the masses of the people. The great heart 
of the country is sound. Thousands and millions of true men 
all over the North wait but the occasion for a practical demon- 
stration of their power to show how firm is their attachment to 
the principles of freedom, and how deeply they scorn the shallow 
fools who have the impertinence to talk about ‘‘ crushing out” | 
those principles. We expect to see slavery go on pressing and 
pushing the advantages it derived from the adjustment of 1850 
till a reaction is created that will again convulse the country to 
its centre. Slavery is imperious, encroaching, truculent, bellig- 
erent. Its own conduct will thus ultimately generate an explo- 
sive force that must blowit to atoms. This movement of Doug- 
las to override and virtually repeal the Missouri Compromise is 
one step in this direction. 

We denounce every attempt to remove the salutary restric- 
tion upon the introduction of slavery into the North-west and 
above the line of 36° 30’, below which the Missouri Compromise 
confines it, whether insidious and hesitant, or open and flagrant; 
a breach of solemn compact between the North and the South, 
inevitably opening a door to a fresh and fierce agitation. Let 
the country take notice that this agitation is not commenced on 
the side of freedom. 


A FOOTE DOWN IN THE BOOTS. 
[From the Wew York Tribune of December, 1853.] 
Foote has written and published his own funeral oration. 


We cannot find room for it without excluding better matter. 
He says that his political death has overtaken tan unexpectedly. 
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He had no doubt he should have got back to the Senate, and we 
daresay he expected to have lived to a good old age therein. 
This is natural. Most people are overtaken by death before they 
anticipate it. He intimates that if he had been inclined to bar- 
gain and dicker for the place, he might have bought his way 
back, but that he thought the office of senator too elevated and 
dignified for that. We conjecture that he feared his sin would 
find him out. And we infer from his remarks that if the posi- 
tion had been a humble one, he would have had no scruples on 
this score. Foote thanks the people of Mississippi for what they 
have done for him. We thank them too. But we question 
the taste of Foote’s doing it. This being thankful for being 
elected to stay at home by a man who likes to be in office as well 
as Foote, is to be thankful for a very small favor. But Foote is 
a peculiar man. He always was. He must be considered a 
funny man also, for no one excites more mirth. And he never 
provokes more laughter than when he is the most solemn. Who 
can forget his serious naming of the day and the hour for a disso- 
lution of the Union? The man really thought at one time that 
he had the Union in his individual keeping, and one day de- 
clared he could not keep it together past a coming Saturday 
afternoon at four, if Congress did not come to his aid. Con- 
gress was busy in the committee-rooms and elsewhere and could 
not come, and Foote, by a herculean effort, took it over into the 
next week. At least he thought he did. Alas! that he could 
save the Union, but could not save himself! He is run under in 
Mississippi. The repudiators have repudiated him. He is no 
longer any more current than a Mississippi bond. 

- We bid an affectionate adieu to the ex-senator until the next 
time he turns up. He will certainly be along soon with some- 
thing supplementary to his funeral oration. He never yet de- 
livered a discourse or a speech that he did not follow with one 
twice as long to explain it. Henry, aw revoir / 
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NEWS FROM THE AMAZON. 
(From the New York Tribune of January 5, 1854.] 


We have had recently some flowery accounts of the region 
watered by the Amazon and its tributaries as affording a new 
theatre for the extension of our commerce. Not long since 
Lieutenant Maury treated us to a glowing description of the 
‘‘Tabatinga trade,’’ and the delightful spectacle of the meeting 
of steamboats on those waters—the one laden with coal from 
Pittsburg and hams from Cincinnati puffing along under the Equa- 
tor with the mercury at 100°; and the other filled with ‘‘ twenty- 
three varieties of palms, all more or less useful,”’ the oil of turtles’ 
eggs, sarsaparilla, cocoanuts, monkeys’ hides, and other delicacies 
of the season—bound for New Orleans, and so up the Mississippi 
to the Lake of the Woods. 

It was a picture that, as drawn by the imaginative and ornate 
Lieutenant, we could not help contemplating with ecstasy. Yet 
we ventured to suggest that we had better be developing our 
own unrivalled resources which still await the inspiring touch of 
industry and enterprise, than be groping our way to the unin- 
habited wilds, the miasmatic jungles and pestilential morasses of 
that equatorial region, through the heart of which one may 
travel for two thousand miles without finding any population but 
semi-cannibal Indians, without witnessing a trace of civilization, 
ancient or modern, or running afoul of any thing more inviting 
than affectionate cougars, tigers that long to embrace you, lep- 
rous savages, stinging insects, vampire bats, snakes, lizards, 
anacondas, and numberless poisonous reptiles. A region where to 
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live is to endure, in such company, the sweltering torments of 
torrid heats, to inspire fevers at every breath, to dwell in debili- 
tating languors, and where the liveliest hopes in death are 
dashed by the reflection that the best that can be expected for 
your mortal remains is that they will be sepulchred in the maw 
of some melancholy alligator. | 
Our attention is recalled to the Amazon country by a book 
just issued under Congressional auspices, which is the result of 
an exploration made under the direction of the Navy Department, 
by Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbon, in 1851 and 1852. We 
have looked into this book to see what new thing could be said 
of Amazonia. Our attention was first arrested by some plates 
introducing us to the inhabitants of that country, with whom we 
are to open an extensive and lucrative commerce. Their style of 
dress struck us as being such that, whatever may be their other 
wants, they will make no extraordinary demands upon our cot- 
ton and woollen mills for fabrics to be used as clothing. We 
have in these pictures four specimens of genuine Amazonians. 
The first is a gentleman of tawny complexion, of good propor- 
tions, bare as he came into the world, excepting that he has a 
vegetable belt of the size of a corn-stalk around his waist, to 
which are appended some palm leaves, hanging so loosely that no 
sculptor could object to him as a subject on the score of dress. 
The next is a woman with a rag about her middle, nursing a 
monkey baby, which we conjecture must be some orphan that 
she has been prompted to preserve through the activity of her 
philanthropic and moral sentiments ; or it may be she is taking 
it home to bake, as roast monkey is particularly esteemed by the 
epicures of that country. A third is an individual dressed in 
palm leaves like the first, having, in addition, a fish in his hand, 
intending, we presume, to afford a symbolical confutation of the 
notion that these people live exclusively upon the spontaneous 
fruits of the earth, as has been sometimes slanderously asserted. 
The fourth has a head-dress of palm leaves, a poll-parrot on his 
finger, and indulges no other luxury of covering than a very 
economical strip of cloth about his loins. We are not quite cer- 
tain that either of these gentlemen, inhabitants of Amazonia, 
are engaged in trade in that country. They may belong to the 
nobility or gentry. But from the anxiety of that people to open 
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intercourse with us, we presume that either would consent to act 
as consignee for any cargo of our products sent into those parts. 

In turning to the reswmé of our author to see what might be 
there said by way of a summing up, we find the following facts 
disclosed ; In the first place, the valley of the Amazon is effec- 
tually closed against us and all the world by a contract made by 
Brazil with one Sefior De Souza who has the exclusive privilege 
of navigating the river by steam for thirty years. This right of 
navigation is very jealously guarded by the Brazilian authorities. 
So strict are they, that Lieutenant Herndon, who came down the 
river from Chasuta in his own boat, Dane the territory of 
Peru, was compelled to leave it at the Peruvian frontier (Taba- 
tinga) and come thence in a Brazilian craft. And but a short 
time before, some more enterprising than wise circus performers, 
who drifted the remains of their company to the same point on 
rafts, were not even allowed to pass the line on that primitive mode 
of conveyance, but were compelled to land and re-embark on a raft 
of Brazilian timber. Lieutenant Herndon argues that in this 
matter Brazil is standing in her own light, and volunteers the 
shedding of a few brilliant rays of his own to illumine the im- 
perial darkness. But we apprehend the contract must at least 
stand until some speculative Yankee shall buy Sefior De Souza | 
out. After depicting in glowing colors what Amazonia is capa- 
ble of producing (as much could be said of Hayti), we are naively 
informed of some other interesting particulars which we notice 
lest they should be overlooked by superficial adventurers bent 
on seizing fortune by the armsful. The occupations of settlers 
are incidentally alluded to after this wise : 


‘The brave old Catalan Zapaten was building himself a fire-proof 
house, mounting swivels at his gate, and swearing in the jargon of his 


province, that, protection or no protection, he would bide the brunt of the 
savages.”’ 


Of the unhealthiness and the diseases of the country our 


author, while he certainly keeps the best foot forward, makes 
some admissions like the following : 


‘‘ There seeemd to be a narrow belt of country on each side of the 
Amazon where bilious fevers were particularly prevalent. [How wide, Mr. 
Herndon ?] These fevers are of malignant type. I was told that I ran 
little risk of taking the fever if I passed directly through. . . . The 
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fever was spoken of with dread on the Trombetas, the a onolre the Negro, 
and the Purus.’’ 


At Para yellow-fever and small-pox had of late years made 
great ravages. AtSantarem, leprosy and elephantiasis are prev- 
alent. 

Cattle and horses were raised formerly in great numbers on 
the islands at and near the mouth of the Amazon, but a most 
deadly pestilence has of late years swept them nearly all off. 
Besides, the river often rises and inundates the islands, and the 
animals perish on the marshes and become food for the numerous 
alligators of the creeks that penetrate them, or are driven upon 
the dry knolls that rise above the surrounding waters, where they 
are destroyed by the tigers which there abound. Between the 
tigers, the inundations, and the pestilence, cattle-raising would 
seem to be any thing but a flourishing pursuit in this part of 
Brazil. 

But there are little domestic luxuries in the way of animals, 
of which the Amazonians enjoy, we fancy, pretty nearly a mo- 
nopoly. Hear our Lieutenant : 


“*T saw a number of curious and beautiful animals at Pari. Mr. Norris 
had some electric eels and a pair of large and beautiful anacondas. [He 
afterwards says these beautiful anacondas would hiss like a steam-engine. | 
Many gentlemen had tigers about their establishments. Mr. Pond, an 
American, had a pair of black tigers that were the most beautiful animals 
I have ever seen.”’ 


We do not learn from our author that the residents of that 
country carry their penchant for beautiful animals so far as to 
make pets of the vampire bats, lizards, tarantulas, and alligators. 
Probably these delicious creatures are too plentiful to be es- 
teemed curiosities. The alligators are particularly common 
and by no means delightful in their familiarities. The Lieuten- 
ant speaks of one that was killed, in whose stomach v was found 
a considerable piece of an tes woman. 

Various other interesting items abound in our author’s book. 
He speaks of being Eoripeliad to sleep in his boat when the river 
was: high and the beaches covered, for fear of snakes and other 
peed company not more welcome. When he got in-doors, 
vampire bats clung around his ceiling and would drop on his 
blanket, leaving gouts of blood. He recommends that all travel- 
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lers who go to Amazonia should learn to sleep ina bag. Doubt- 
less it should be made of leather, or other impervious material, 
if the occupant would escape being devoured. He found the 
sand-flies and mosquitoes a perpetual torment, blackening the 
whole skin with encrusted blood. Insects of all kinds are not 
less numerous, and they have this interesting peculiarity that 
they all either bite or sting. The spider family is one of the 
oldest and most flourishing in the country. Lieutenant Herndon 
speaks of one individual that constructed a web in his sight thirty 
feet in diameter. 

The Lieutenant has an amusing scheme for running a steamer 
from Chasuta, the head of navigation on the principal Peruvian 
tributary of the Amazon, to Tabatinga on the main river, at the 
extreme frontier of Peru, a distance of eight hundred miles. 
He says it will cost twenty thousand dollars to run the steamer 
one year. But as the gross annual value of the existing traffic 
is but twenty thousand dollars, our author has to display the 
most extraordinary agility in his calculations to prove that it. 
would be a paying operation. He would make out his case but. 
that several important elements are wanting. A principal one 
is, as he alleges, that there are not forty thousand dollars in 
money in the whole country. 

We need not go further with Lieutenant Herndon. He isa 
relative of Lieutenant Maury, and belongs to that class of vivacious 
and pushing enthusiasts who, because this age has achieved the’ 
steam-engine and the magnetic telegraph, believe nothing is to 
be left for future generations to accomplish ; who in their eager- 
ness to compass the whole world and subdue universal nature 
to the immediate dominion of Anglo-Saxon intelligence, quite 
overlook what constitutes the only worthy development and ap- 
propriate mission of the American people. They forget that if 
we want broader and more varied fields of industry for our pop- 
ulation, they can be most successfully sought at home. They 
forget that here in our own country is demanded all the enter- 
prise and energies of our own people. How many branches of 
industry languish among us for want of support? We allow 
great interests to sink and go down that would annually enrich 
the country, not by beggarly thousands, but by millions. Our 
government lets the iron and lead and linen and silk interests of the 
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country fall, while it sends off an expedition like this of Lieu- 
tenant Herndon to hunt up distant twopenny markets for articles 
of industry whose productions it systematically discourages. Can 
folly and inconsistency go further? We see England pushing 
her Consular system into every part of the world, and industri- 
ously discovering every corner into which her manufactures may 
be thrust, and we, not wishing to be outdone in any thing that 
savors of trade, think we must follow her example; forgetting 
that England has first encouraged and built up her production to 
the highest point in every department, and that her surplus pro- 
ducts hang like a leaden weight upon her, unless vent is found 
for them abroad. The policy of England is at least consistent 
and harmonious. Ours is crude, inconsistent and ridiculous. 
England’s great material necessity is new foreign markets. We 
have no such necessity. We are large importers of the very 
articles that these foreign markets require. We do not produce 
even for our own consumers, but leave them to be supplied by 
foreign workshops. If we made the most of our capacities for 
production, we could furnish millions upon millions of dollars 
annually to our own agriculturists, who now send three and four 
thousand miles for what they might have at their own doors with-: 
out expense of transportation. Our growth, elevation, and culti- 
vation are to be best and most promoted by diversifying and em- 
ploying our industry at home, instead of sending it out in the 
vain attempt to gather grapes from the thistles of Tabatinga. 


SLAVERY MILITANT. 
[From the New York Tribune of January, 1854.) 


Slavery is an Ishmael. It is malevolent and malignant. It 
loves aggression, for when it ceases to be aggressive it stagnates 
and decays. It is the leper of modern civilization, but a leper 
whom no cry of ‘ unclean’’ will keep from intrusion into unin- 
fected company. Hitherto slavery in this country has held its 
ground by sheltering itself behind the Constitution. It has 
played the réle of persecuted virtue, and thus it has excited the 
sympathy of well-meaning persons who would never lend it aid 
or comfort but when it assumed the character of a distressed and 
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wronged appellant. It has in past years pretended that it was 
assailed by injustice and fanaticism, which were destroying its 
supports and overthrowing the constitutional guards and defences 
placed around it. It has appealed to the North for aid on the 
ground of essential justice and constitutional obligation. It has 
declared its right to existence within the sphere of the States 
where it was established, and that to assail it, or in any way to 
interfere with it, was to be guilty of flagrant injustice. Its great 
charge against Abolitionists has been that they interfered with a 
domestic institution for which they had no responsibility and 
with which they had nothing to do. Its advocates have sought 
to keep the position of the suffering and persecuted party, and 
have thus enlisted a sort of sense of justice in the Free States, 
which, more potent than discriminating, has borne slavery on its 
shoulders through every contest. 

Though it has often been urged that slavery was aggressive in 
its nature, the proof of the fact to the common understanding 
has not been entirely conclusive. To many Northern men it 
has always seemed to be warring on the defensive side. But 
present appearances indicate that this erroneous view of slavery 
will soon be removed throughout the North. We see already 
the encroaching steps it is taking in Congress, as well as on the 
Pacific. It dares attempt the appropriation to its uses of terri- 
tory already consecrated to freedom by a soleran compact be- 
tween the North and the South. It is manifesting a determined 
purpose to cross the boundary behind which its pestilent influ- 
ences have hitherto been confined, and thus to disregard all con- 
siderations of justice, and trample upon its own sacred obliga- 
tions. It is showing itself to be a power which refuses to ad- 
here to its engagements, and breaks its faith at the first tempta- 
tion. Not content within its own proper limits, defined after a 
bitter contest, in which more than its due was yielded to its im- 
perious exactions, it now proposes to invade and overrun the soil 
of freedom and to unroll the pall of its darkness over virgin ter- 
ritory whereon a slave has never stood. Freedom is to be 
elbowed out of its own home to make room for the leprous in- 
truder. The free laborer is to be expelled that the slave may be 
brought in. 

It is plain to be seen how such an aggressive spirit will be 
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met. If slavery is determined upon the conquest of free terri- 
tory it will inevitably be resisted and paid in kind. If the con- 
viction obtains that slavery intends to disown its obligations and 
prove faithless to its own contracts, then will it follow that those 
who have hitherto admitted its rights under the Constitution 
will admit them no longer. Let but the sentiment gain foothold 
that slavery intends to make war upon the territory of freedom 
and seize and appropriate whatever it can wrest from the hands 
of free labor, and the banner of reclamation will be raised. If 
slavery may encroach upon the domain of freemen, freemen may 
encroach upon the domain of slavery. If slavery thinks this is a 
safe game to play at, let it be pursued as it has been begun. 


FOOTE. 
[From the New York Tribune of January 20, 1854.] 


We recorded Foote’s funeral oration pronounced by himself 
some weeks ago. We knew he would rise again, and said so. 
His resurrection isannounced. He has just turned up on a table 
at Washington. We published yesterday an outline of his thrill- 
ing remarks made therefrom. Foote has begun his Washington 
harangue just where he left it off when he departed from the 
Federal city three years ago. It is the same tune without varia- 
tions. Foote says he is now going to California to reside. 
We can hardly believe this, for Foote is a patriotic man, and we 
are sure he won’t go away and leave us when the Union is in so 
much danger as he declares it to be. Such an act would be worse 
than if the Three Bells had deserted the sinking steamer San 
Francisco. We pray the Governor to think of Captain Crigh- 
ton’s example, and remain with us during the heartrending 
struggle to preserve the Union that is about to take place. 
The solemn circumstances under which he is still spared to us 
should inspire him with sentiments of a deeper devotion than 
ever toward that country whom he snatched from destruction on 
that ever-memorable Saturday afternoon at four o’clock. 

We lament the loss of our great men who saved us all in 
1850, but while we have Foote left why should we despair 4 Let 
us forget our sorrows, and think only of our mercies. 
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SLAVERY EXTENSION. 
[From the New York Tribune of January 24.) 


We have private intelligence from San Francisco that the 
Walker expedition to Lower California, which, it would appear, 
has come to an untimely end, was set on foot for the purpose of 
introducing slavery into that country, and that it was winked at 
by the public authorities, and especially regarded with favor by 
the United States District Attorney of California. The slavery 
propagandists are not only active on this side of the Continent, 
but are industriously striving to fasten the curse of African ser- 
vitude upon our Pacific possessions. The most vigilant surveil- 
lance over the filibusters will alone prevent the success of their 
nefarious designs. The reinforcements which were sent from 
San Francisco to join Walker’s expedition, amounting to over two 
hundred men, were allowed to depart without the slightest opposi- 
tion from the authorities there. The master of the vessel that 
carried them (the Anita) was the master, a few days before, of 
the Arrow, which craft was known to have been engaged for the 
same purpose. Complaints were, however, made against the 
Arrow, but they were summarily dismissed, mainly through the 
instrumentality, as we are informed, of Inge, the District Attor- 
ney. The Arrow having suspicion thus excited against her, 
could not be further used for the expedition, but her master was 
transferred to another vessel, and that craft got off with the fili- 
busters. The whole transaction shows that the authorities of 
the National Government at San Francisco do not intend to take 
any effectual steps to prevent the embarkation of any expedition 
which threatens to do nothing worse than invade Mexico and 
establish slavery on the Pacific coast. In behalf of the patri- 
archal institution the government is everywhere prompt and 
vigilant, but it has no restraints to impose upon the lawless pro- 
pagandism which is dictated by its aggressive spirit. 

If by chance it has happened that Walker has escaped his de- 
serts, and that this last filibustering crew have been able to join 
him, the nucleus of a force sufficient to resist the Mexican au- 
thorities in Lower California is already formed, and the conse- 
quences may prove to be of the most formidable character, A 
force seen to be capable of sustaining itself against the local au- 
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thorities would soon be swollen from all quarters into an army as 
great as conquered Texas, and we might soon witness a re-enact- 
ment of the Texas drama in Lower California. 

It is a significant and alarming fact, and shows that powerful 
influences are at work to conquer Lower California, with the view 
to convert it into a Slave State, that so large a body of men could 
have been gathered and embarked so suddenly as the two hundred 
and eight men that were carried from San Francisco in the Anita. 
If they fail to find their accomplices, and the expedition is this 
time frustrated, it will be considered but an accident, not likely 
to happen on a second attempt. We are not, therefore, to con- 
sider the failure of the Walker expedition as by any means put- 
ting an end to the designs upon Lower California and Sonora by 
the Pacific filibusters, or even as dampening their ardor. The 
facility with which the late reinforeement of Lieutenant Wat- 
kins got away from San Francisco, and the triumphant dash with 
which they defiantly set sail upon their piratical cruise, will em- 
bolden all freebooters who are similarly disposed in the future, 
so long as the government, through its prosecuting officers, 
culpably connive at such scandalous proceedings. If a sugges- 
tion of an expedition from this city, to give one single Mary- 
land or Virginia negro his freedom were to be thrown out, the 
Federal authorities would be all eyes and ears at the infamous 
project, and guards would be set at every point from whence it 
could be suspected of departing. But no watchfulness is seen 
and no rebukes are heard from these same authorities when the 
project is not to liberate a single human being, but to lay the 
foundation and spread the nets for enslaving thousands, and rob- 
bing our neighbors of the territory on which to plant them. 


THE RASCALS AT WASHINGTON. 
[From the New York Tribune of January 26.] 


If the traitorous men at Washington who are plotting the 
surrender to slavery of the free territory west of the Mississippi 
believed that a majority of the North would fail to sustain the 
movement, they would instantly cease their clamor and skulk 
back and we should hear no more about it. 
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“But they have adopted the belief that the passage of the 
compromise measures of 1850, and the triumphant election of 
Frank Pierce, have taken all the spirit out of the North, and 
that the mass of the voters are now ready to wink at any party 
iniquity, and sustain any party measure, whatever its enormity. © 

We are not sure it is worth while to remove this impression. 
These deliberate violators of solemn compacts, these vagabond 
repudiators of obligations the most sacred, deserve to be roasted 
by the fires of the hottest public indignation. They ought to 
have the full benefit of the verdict of an aroused and indignant 
constituency, and be hung upon the gallows of public oppro- 
brium. Yet in mercy to the culprits who are thus provoking 
the incensed judgment of an outraged community, we will 
briefly state what opposition may be expected in the Free States 
to the infamous proposal to repeal the Missouri Compromise, and 
thus expose the rotten foundations of their hopes. 

There has been no time during the last seven years when the 
Whig and Freesoil parties have not been in a clear majority in 
nearly all the Northern States. The only ground upon which 
any doubt can be thrown on this presumption is the result of 
the last presidential election. But the vote of the Freesoil 
party in that contest was only partial, being but the ineffectual 
remonstrance (and so felt to be) of the more earnest of the Free- 
soilers against the settlement of the Compromise measures. 
And the vote of the Whigs in the North was notoriously the 
vote only of a party divided against itself. It was a contest 
utterly balked by cross purposes. The presidential election of 
1848, and the congressional elections of 1850 furnish the only 
grounds of any just judgment as to the real strength of the anti- 
slavery sentiment in the country ; and these elections justify the 
statement that in every Free State that sentiment, whenever it 
could be fairly reached, would prove to be predominant. 

Assuming this to be so, the only question to be answered is, 
whether that sentiment can be aroused and consolidated and 
brought to bear in solid phalanx against the atrocious proposi- 
tion in question. The fools in Washington believe it cannot. 
We believe it can. And we believe further that this is by no 
means the whole strength of the North that will be brought into 
the field against this infamous project. Weshall have the whole 
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conservative force of the Free States of all parties against it. 
We shall have all the men who do not believe in violating con- 
tracts nor in repudiating solemn engagements on the side of 
earnest opposition. The moral stamina of the Free States will 
be set against the measure. Fair dealing and honest purposes 
will everywhere frown upon such faithlessness and fraud. Sober- 
minded men who have leaned to the side of the South in the 
late contests, on the ground that the Abolitionists were the ag- 
gressors, will turn and resist this movement as a gross outrage 
and aggression on the part of the South. 


THE NEBRASKA BILL. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WASHINGTON, February 13, 1854. 

The Nebraska bill kills every thing here in the shape of busi- 
ness before Congress stone dead; and, as things now stand, so 
will they remain to the end. If the bill shall be defeated, some- 
thing may hereafter be done ; but if it be successful, then adieu 
to every expectation of Pacific railroads, River and Harbor 
bills, or anything else. All Congress will then be up to the war 
point, and nothing will go through. Fierce dissensions will 
have arisen between the members, and Washington will howl 
again. The excitement is already intense, and deepening every 
hour. Southern men are no less denunciatory of the movement 
in private circles than are those of the North. They declare 
the South did not ask for, would not have proposed, and does 
not want, the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise ; but as 
Northern men, backed and urged on by a Northern President, 
have introduced and recommended the measure, they are not 
going to refuse the boon. It is in view of the impending storm 
and of the outrageous swindle of the transaction, that they con- 
demn its authors. Indeed, the tone of feeling is such as to en- 
courage the belief that the whole crew of conspirators will be 
ultimately crushed by the scorn and indignation of both North 
and South, and perish in the storm of their own raising. It is a 
result richly due to such traitorous conduct as theirs ; and if so 
righteous a retribution should fall upon their heads, it would be 
a proper subject for a national thanksgiving. 
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But how strange is it that among so many Southern gentle- 
men in Congress who would gladly see this bill defeated, and 
who among themselves do not hesitate to deplore its introdue- 
tion and condemn its atrocity, none are to be found who dare 
openly vote against it! We say none. There may be a few. 
Indeed, circumstances may arise which may deprive the bill of 
quite a number of Southern votes. But they cannot now be 
counted upon. Everywhere the cowardly excuse is given that 
to vote against the bill would be to court swift political destruc- 
tion at home. Or as a member, in speaking of the subject to- 
day said, ‘‘ I might as well go upon the dome of the Capitol and 
throw myself down upon the pavement.’ It is but an obvious 
remark to say that such acknowledgments evince a grovelling 
estimate and a melancholy obtuseness in regard to the duties of a 
public man and a legislator. But alas! such is human nature ! 
One noble example at this moment of a lofty and chivalrous 
spirit of self-sacrifice would put to flight a thousand, craven ap- 
prehensions like these, its followers would not be few, nor fail 
to receive their reward even in this world. For there is no vir- 
tue more admired nor more habitually recognized by the common 
mind than intrepidity, whether it be moral or physical. Should 
no higher motive prevail it is to be at least hoped that this pal- 
pable consideration may animate some to take an elevated posi- 
tion on this great question, and fearlessly assert their personal 
dignity and independence by a vote declaratory of their real 
sentiments. Amid the apparently conflicting claims of policy 
and duty it is well to remember the valuable instruction, that he 
who would save his life shall lose it, and that he who will lose his 
life shall find it. Whenever it shall come to this, that Congress is 
filled with men who possess none of the spirit of self-devotion, 
the country will become the constant and worthless prey of dem- 
agogues such as are now practising their infernal arts upon that 
body through this Nebraska bill. 

Unfortunately, however, we fear that reflections like these, 
pertinent though they be, will get no votes against the great in- 
iquity. What is wanted is action, action, action. The North 
must rouse in its might and its majesty. The people must declare 
themselves. The infamous scheme must fall, if it falls at all, 
before the direct assaults of the people. It must be stunned by 
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their blows and be blasted by their maledictions. It is no time 
for apathy and no time for soft words. Congress was never 
more sensitive to the public voice than it is to-day upon this meas- 
ure. Its attention is on the alert and its ears are wide open. 
Let them be filled with the accumulated thunders of a universal 
condemnation of this atrocious aggression upon the Free States. 
Let those thunders roll till they shake the pillars of the Capitol 
and resound throughout the Continent. Public meetings should 
be everywhere held, petitions should be everywhere circulated. 
Every hand should be raised and every tongue should be loosened 
against this crowning infamy. Let the united voices of the mil- 
lions of the Free States rise and swell like the increasing roar of 
the nearing cataract, until they shall drown every caitiff note of 
approval of this monster fraud, and till every ear in Washington 
shall feel as though it were pierced by the sound of an arch- 
angel’s trumpet. J.08. P. 


. [From Hon. George F. Talbot. ] 


East Macnras, Mz., February 14, 1854. 
Jas. 8. Pixs, Esq. 


Dear Sir: I take the liberty to send you an article for the Tribune. 
It is of no particular value or interest, and I should be right glad to 
hold forth upon some of the great questions of politics, but hesitate to 
do so, first, because it seems an impertinence to interfere with the de- 
partment of the editors, and secondly, because I am too far off to com- 
ment effectually upon any passing event. 

Your own labors and that of your co-editors are earning for you the 
honor and gratitude of all lovers of freedom and justice in the land. 
The position of the Zribune is now one of transcendent influence. We 
can almost hope to turn the scale of battle against the slavery plotters 
with such effective aid. Every man, and woman too, of education, 
culture, and moral feeling, at least within the circle of my acquaintance, 
is talking about the Zribune. You cannot imagine how firm a hold it 
has on the affections of all the best people. 

I appreciate your kind offer to publish my communications, not 
particularly on account of the one I now send, as for something better 
which I may be hereafter inspired with. 

Very respectfully yours, Gro. F, Tauzor. 
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THE ARGUMENTS FOR NEBRASKA STATED AND REFUTED. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WASHINGTON, February 18, 1854. 

All that is said in favor of the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise may be divided into three heads: 1st, The argument 
for it. 2d, The excuse or apology for it. .3d, What is in- 
tended to be accomplished by it. 

Various Southern gentlemen have spoken and enlightened 
us fully on these three points. We have had speeches from 
Badger, Stephens, and Chase, and running commentaries from 
Judge Butler and Governor Brown on each of them, all within 
a few days, so that the whole story is before us. Stephens’s 
speech in the House yesterday was more explicit and straight 
out than the others in some respects: Ist, Because he always is 
pointed and able, and 2d, Because he don’t hesitate to say what 
he thinks and what are the real sentiments and objects of the 
slave power. 

We lamented that there was nobody to rise and spike the 
guns of the lean Georgian’s argument on the spot as soon as 
they were discharged. 

Briefly, then : Of the argument to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise, first, Mr. Badger, Mr. Stephens, the Union news- 
paper, and all the talkers and writers, great and small, say they 
put the question of whether slavery shall or shall not go into 
the Territories upon purely Republican ground. 

They say they wish to leave the subject to the people. 
Mr, Stephens spent half his hour on Friday in iterating this 
argument in every variety of statement, illustrating the sound- 
ness of the doctrine, and in declaiming upon it. He dwelt 
with the greatest unction upon the rights of the people of the 
States and Territories to establish their own institutions. So did 
Mr. Badger. So does the Union. So do all hands. This is 
the one great point—the rights of the people of the States and 
Territories to establish their own institutions. It is asserted as 
the doctrine of non-intervention by the National Government in 
regard to slavery, and as being the only Constitutional as well 
as the only Republican doctrine. 

Now, in the first place, they do not mean what they say, be- 
cause they have not the remotest intention of giving to the col- 
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ored inhabitants who may dwell in the States and Territories 
any voice in the matter. Yet the colored population are cer- 
tainly people, and rather more interested in this question of 
slavery than anybody else. Why the men who argue in this 
way should desire to exclude the black and yellow population 
from taking any part in this decision of the question is not so 
clear ; for the colored person being alleged by them to be in a 
happier state while in slavery than when in a state of freedom, 
there should be no objection to letting him give his testimony 
on this point. If the people, the whole people of the States 
and Territories could be allowed to vote on the question of sla- 
very, it would be Republican, and not a voice among the friends 
of freedom anywhere would be lifted against a decision of the 
question of liberty or slavery in any State or Territory or king- 
dom under heaven. But our Badgers and Stephenses and other 
eulogists of the rights of the people do not mean any thing like 
this. In speaking of the people they simply mean their masters. 

But this is not the reply we wish to make to the argument 
of these gentlemen. They say the people of the Territories 
should themselves decide whether they will or will not have 
slavery among them. But do they mean that even the white 
men of the Territories shall determine this question? To hear 
the declamations of these gentlemen upon the principles of self- 
government, to listen to their lofty heroics upon non-interven- 
tion of the National Government with the affairs of the people 
of the States and Territories, one would suppose of course that 
they meant this and nothing else. That if this is not what they 
are driving at, they mean nothing at all, or they are the great- 
est of deceivers and hypocrites. Now mark! We bring these 
gentlemen square to the point to show that they do not mean 
what they say, and that their declarations on this head are false 
and deceptive, and intended to be so. 

On Wednesday last Mr. Chase offered in the Senate an 
amendment to Mr. Douglas’s amendment touching the rights of 
the people of the Territories in respect to slavery. Mr. Chase’s 
amendment was in these words : 

aS under which the people of the Territories, through their ap- 
propriate representatives, may, if they see fit, prohibit the existence of 


slavery therein.”’ 
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Of course everybody would say in view of the arguments we 
have recited as the stock in trade of the friends of the Nebraska 
bill, that the amendment was at once adopted. No, sir! Mr. 
Badger said, No, sir—Judge Butler said, No, sir—Governor 
Brown said, No, sir. And why? Governor Brown gave the 
reason. He said the people of the Territories had no authority 
under the Constitution to exclude slavery therefrom. Mr. Chase’s 
amendment was not acted upon, but it will be rejected by a 
unanimous vote of the friends of the Nebraska bill whenever a 
vote on it is taken. 

Here then is the argument of the advocates of the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, and here is the practical commentary 
thereon by the very men who are using it. 

Is it asked, What, then, do these men really mean? We 
will state what they mean. The Nebraska bill now before Con- 
gress allows of a territorial legislature to be chosen by the people. 
It provides for the appointment of a Governor by the President. 
It also provides for the appointment of Judges by the President. 
It then stipulates that the Governor may veto any law that the 
legislature passes, and it is an unqualified veto. Though the 
legislature may pass a law excluding slavery ten times in suc- 
cession, and unanimously pass it, the Governor may say I forbid, 
and the act of the legislature becomes wholly nugatory. But 
this is not all. The Judges may sit in council on any law passed 
by the legislature and approved by the Governor, and declare 
it unconstitutional and void. Neither is this all. Congress 
may revise any act passed by the legislature, approved by the 
Governor, and declared constitutional by the Judges, and with- 
out a why or a wherefore repeal it, and sweep it from the statute 
book. Now, when we consider first that we have an Adminis- 
tration urging on this Nebraska bill with a view of introducing 
slavery into that Territory, who avow their intention to ‘‘ crush 
out”? freedom, who will appoint the Governor and appoint the 
Judges of that Territory, which officers will, of course, be men 
reflecting the peculiar sentiments of the Administration on sla- 
very, and who will be responsible to nobody and no interest in 
the Territory, and who will be liable to instant removal by the 
President if they or either of them fail to execute his desires and 
purposes, we may see, when we consider this, what chance 
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the bill offers for the exclusion of slavery. And secondly, when 
we reflect that after an act shall have been passed by the terri- 
torial legislature, approved by the Governor, sanctioned by 
the Judges, and acquiesced in by the President, that Congress 
may repeal it, and that Congress the father and supporter of 
the whole Nebraska iniquity, we may have a still clearer per- 
ception of the chances to exclude slavery by the people of the 
Territory. 

What these men mean, then, by leaving the subject of slavery 
to the people of the Territories is this, and nothing more and 
nothing less. It is to establish a government for them of such a 
character that the people cannot possibly keep slavery out, let 
them desire to do so ever so much, and vote to do it ever so 
often. Our exposition demonstrates this. The Badgers and 
Stephenses and Unions, and all the advocates of Nebraska, little 
and big, are thus guilty of a monstrous fraud in the use of their 
one great argument that itis the design of the legislation contem- 
plating the repeal of the Missouri restriction to leave the intro- 
duction or exclusion of slavery to the people of the Territories, 
which that restriction now covers and protects. Instead of giv- 
ing that power to the people, they, by the provision of the bill, 
as we have shown, absolutely and unqualifiedly withhold it, and 
put that power solely in the hands of the President and Congress. 
Kither of them and both of them have entire control over the 
subject. These advocates of Nebraska are not, then, after non- 
intervention, as they pretend, but are making use of active in- 
tervention in favor of slavery. And in addition to the evidence 
of it which the bill itself exhibits, and which was manifested in 
the Senate, proceedings to which we have adverted, it is notorious 
that whenever these men are pressed on the point of whether 
they mean to recognize the rights of the people of the Terri- 
tories, they invariably turn up their noses at the suggestion, re- 
pudiate the idea, and derisively characterize it as ‘‘ squatter sov- 
ereignty.’? Can there be a greater outrage upon honesty, or a 
grosser imposition upon credulity than this pretended argument 
in favor of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and upon 
which it alone rests ? 

Let us next briefly dispose of the apology or excuse for the 
contemplated repeal. This excuse is that the North itself has 
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already repeatedly violated that compromise. Mr. Stephens re- 
cited anumber of votes of Congress to show that Northern rep- 
resentatives had voted against admitting slave States South of 
the line 36° 30’, and had also voted against extending that line 
to the Pacific, and this he assumed to be an abandonment and 
violation of that compromise. Mr. Badger dwelt upon the same 
facts with a most lawyer-like tenacity, as if it were an excuse for 
playing the rascal, that the North has already done the same thing. 
In other words, that as the North has ineffectually attempted 
to deprive the South of certain implied rights under the Missouri 
Compromise, the South is therefore justified in turning round 
and robbing the North of all she can lay her hands on. This is 
a precious mode of justifying its scoundrelism, even if the South 
has the provocation it alleges. 

But what constitutes a violation of the Missouri Compromise # 
A bargain was entered into in 1820 between the North and South, 
or more properly between the conflicting principles of slavery and 
freedom, through the representatives in Congress of that day, 
that slavery should be excluded from all the then existing terri- 
tory of the United States north of 36° 30’, on condition that Mis- 
souri should come in as a Slave State north of that line. This was 
the bargain, and the whole of the bargain. Beyond this there 
was no stipulation or agreement whatever. At the most there 
was nothing besides an implication that slavery might find its 
way into States south of that line. But there was no agreement 
nor understanding that it should do so. The bargain was ex- 
plicit. Missouri was to be admitted as a Slave State on one side, 
and slavery was to be excluded north of 36° 30’ as the condition 
of that admission on the other. To say that that bargain, which, 
thus made, found its way on the statute book, was not agreed to 
by all of the North, or by all of the South, is neither here nor 
there. Such an agreement would be a miracle. To say that it 
has never been unanimously sustained by either North or South 
is to state an inevitable fact: But it isa fact that proves nothing 
either one way or the other. Who dreams of unanimity in such 
a case? The expectation of it is an absurdity. What folly then 
to pretend that because Northern men or Southern men have 
been since found who disregarded it, or were in favor. of its 
abrogation, that this fact annuls the contract. It is a trans- 
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parent fiction. Yet upon this fact hangs the whole argument of 
those astute lawyers and statesmen, Messrs. Badger and Ste- 
phens, that the North has violated the Missouri Compromise. 
The North has not been unanimous in sustaining it, forsooth ! 
Neither was it unanimous in favor of its original enactment, but 
far from it. And what is true of the North is true of the South. 
But is it any the less a compact or legislative contract ? Neither 
was any such unanimity requisite. A majority of Congress made 
the bargain, as only a majority could. And it stands unannulled 
and unrepealed till a majority shall annul or repeal it. Away, 
then, with the flimsy sophistry of attempting to show that that 
contract has been repudiated by votes of minorities and single in- 
dividuals. 

But the Missouri Compromise cannot be violated in any other 
‘way than by repealing the restriction respecting slavery. The 
only unfulfilled condition of the bargain of 1820 is that slavery 
shall not go into territory north of 36° 30’. The compensation 
for that restriction was paid down by the admission of Missouri 
as a Slave State. Good or bad, right or wrong, proper or im- 
proper, such was the bargain. And it is a bargain which a ma- 
jority of Congress only can repudiate, and only in this one way. 
Neither a majority of the North nor a majority of the South can 
alone do it, if they would. To assume that the North has done 
it is a double absurdity ; for, in the first place, she has not yet 
found, nor attempted to find, any Congressional majority in its 
favor ; and in the next to do it is for her to tear the seal from 
off her own bond. 

One point on this head remains. Messrs. Badger and 
Stephens contend that the refusal to extend the line of 36° 30’ 
through the Pacific is a violation of the Missouri Compromise. 
What upon earth the one proposition has to do with the other 
would puzzle the wisest to tell. The line of 36° 30’ referred to 
specific territory of about ten degrees of longitude in width. 
The establishment of it neither created nor intimated any obliga- 
tion to establish any coincident line anywhere on the face of the 
earth. And it is an implication of the most extravagant and 
absurd character to pretend it. As well claim the line should be 
run through to the Atlantic as to the Pacific. It is a naked as- 
sumption which carries its own refutation on its face. : 
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One thingtalone is to be added, and you will have the whole 
of the affirmative side of the Nebraska question in the briefest 
possible compass. This is the view which the South takes of the 
character of the Northern opposition to the bill, and of its own 
objects which will be accomplished by it. For this develop- 
ment we are mainly indebted to Mr. Stephens, though do not 
let it be presumed for a moment that his views are confined to 
himself alone. He speaks for the South. It is, then, perfectly 
well understood that the South, by this Nebraska movement, 
nationalizes slavery, and brings the nose of the North to the 
grindstone, as well as that she intends and expects to hold it. 
there. Five-and-twenty or thirty Northern doughfaces in the 
Lower House is enough to enable her to ride roughshod over 
freedom and the Free States, and these she expects to secure. 
The experience of 1850 has rendered the slave power arrogant. 
and domineering. It firmly believes in the Cushing doctrine of 
‘crushing out,’’ and that the Democratic masses of the North 
can be relied upon as her faithful allies in this work. This work 
the South will now goon to consummate. The repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise is but the first step. 

We trust the people of the North will exhibit a proper degree 
of humility and manifest an obedient temper toward their new 
rulers. Let them be prepared to submit with a good grace to 
the domination utter and complete of the slave power ; or else 
let them rise in their might and grind every Northern doughface: 
and traitor into powder. A Peto de 


A PLOT EXPOSED. 
[From the New York Tribune.) 


WASHINGTON, February 23, 1854. 

The extraordinary course of the Southern Whigs and the re- 
markable changes and subterfuges of Douglas on Nebraska, have 
been matters of profound astonishment in all quarters. It has 
been quite impossible to account for the nimble-footed alacrity 
with which Southern Whig Senators have rushed forth to be- 
come confederates of Douglas and Pierce in this enormity. It 
has been equally difficult to see why Douglas has shifted his 
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position so often, and, from first proposing to leave the Missouri 
Compromise untouched, has gone through the whole gamut of 
tergiversation, till at length he came out flat-footed for its un- 
qualified repeal. But now the mystery is solved, the plot is un- 
ravelled. 

It turns out that those twin brothers of agitation, audacity, 
and imperious misrule, Messrs. Toombs and Stephens, of Geor- 
gia, are the men who have instigated, nourished, and finally ma- 
tured this nefarious scheme ; and that Douglas and the Presi- 
dent are but their confederates in the plot. The whole move- 
ment has been vailed in obscurity from the fact that Douglas has 
been made to assume the position of leader in the treason. 
Both he and Mr. Pierce have been led into their willing apostacy 
by the adroit arts of these professors of political mischief. Not 
that the sin of the apostates is any the less for this. It is only 
the meaner and the more easily explained. Hitherto we have 
regarded them as the originators of the foul treachery, and the 
enormity of such a voluntary fraud and outrage we have felt 
ourselves unable to characterize in the language it deserved. 
Our sentiments toward them are modified in regarding them 
simply as the tools and instruments of this matchless pair. 
Our sentiments are changed to this extent, that we are now able 
to measure their culpability, whereas before it was immeasurable. 
We see now how itis that the scheme was initiated, and we are in 
possession of the secret springs of the ground and lofty tum- 
bling of Douglas, which have been a matter hitherto so inexplica- 
ble. 

Since Mr. Toombs’s accession to the Senate until his mani- 
festation to-day, he has been an apparently quiet member. But 
everybody who knows any thing of the fiery, restless, and imperi- 
ous character of the man, and his unquestioned capacity, knows 
that this is but a superficial appearance. The real truth is, that 
instead of being idle he has been hard at work during the session 
in aid of his long cherished object of extinguishing all political 
and legislative opposition to slavery, and in bringing it under 
the active protection of Congress, and also in crippling the power 
and abridging the area of the Free States. This is no new thing 
with Mr. Toombs. Many of our readers will remember the 
extravagant Georgia resolutions of 1849-50, whose paternity is 
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to be imputed to him and his ally Mr. Stephens, wherein it was 
announced that that sovereign State would withdraw her repre- 
sentatives in Congress and take up her line of march out of the 
Union in the event of the happening of one of two events—one 
of these being the admission of California as a State, and the 
other the passage of the Wilmot Proviso by Congress. At that 
period Messrs. Toombs and Stephens were the rampant propa- 
gators of the policy of resistance to the government unless its 
legislation accorded with their demands for slavery. It was 
within a few months after the passage of those extraordinary 
resolutions, and but just before the death of General Taylor, that 
these two gentlemen, accompanied by Humphrey Marshall, Mr. 
Fillmore’s Minister to China, and one or two other gentlemen 
from the South, proceeded to the White House and peremp- 
torily demanded to know of General Taylor if he did not intend 
to change his course respecting the admission of California and 
the organization of New Mexico, accompanying the demand 
with what was substantially a threat to subvert the government 
if he did not consent to yield to their insolent exactions. They 
dared to beard the lion in his den. General Taylor’s memorable 
reply is well known. He felt himself insulted and outraged be- 
yond expression by their demands. He indignantly drove them 
from his presence in language far more significant than polite. 
His determined spirit was roused in all its force by the scenes of 
that interview, and they were the theme of his delirious mo- 
ments in his last illness, and undoubtedly hastened his death. In 
reply to their daring insinuation that the South would resist the 
government, and that the Territory of New Mexico would be 
invaded by Texas, and thus become the battle-ground whereon 
the South would assert her rights, General Taylor declared to 
them in words of fire, that if that contest came he was deter- 
mined to do his entire duty. That if necessary he would him- 
self repair to the field, and raising the standard of the Stars and 
Stripes with his own hand, would conquer their traitor demon- 
stration, or leave his bones to bleach upon the plain. He after- 
wards scornfully added that he ‘‘ feared that the d d rascals 
would back out.’? This self-constituted committee of faction 
then slunk from the old hero’s presence, and hied to their con- 
federates, where a report of their failure to intimidate the Pres- 
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ident was made in terms of utter despondency at their pro- 
spects. At that celebrated interview with General Taylor the 
domineering spirit of slavery extension was effectually quelled. 
And if General Taylor had lived we should have had no sub- 
sequent compromises and heard no more of its brazen demands, 
its impudent threatenings, and its infamous aggressions now pro- 
jected. But he died, and that spirit renewedly reared its black 
head, cracked its lash over the North, and strode onward to 
victory. 

Such are the antecedents of Messrs. Toombs and Stephens 
touching the important movements of 1850, so closely connected 
with those of to-day. Their acts were not trivial nor unmeaning. 
Mr. Toombs is a man of great resolution and indomitable energy. 
With ordinary men his fire and impetuosity are sure to succeed. 
His fierce invectives, his implacable hatreds, his bold front, his 
urgent and imperative demeanor would, in 1850, have triumphed 
over almost any other person than General Taylor. Mr. Ste- 
phens is Mr. Toombs’s potent ally, a man of keen intellect, in- 
tense passion, and fierce and despotic nature. These are the 
men who, professing to be Whigs, destroyed the Whig ascen 
dency in Congress by defeating Mr. Winthrop’s election for 
Speaker in 1850 ; who made war upon General Taylor and his 
Cabinet, and who have been the stormy spirits of disorganization 
and misrule and savage agitation from the beginning of their 
career. They now appear as the projectors and backers of a 
bolder and more gigantic outrage than was ever before hatched 
in their prolific nest of evil. And, melancholy and disgraceful 
to say, they find the whole body of Southern Whigs (we trust 
yet with a few honorable exceptions) the willing instruments of 
their atrocious scheme to wrest the Territory north of 36° 30’ 
from freedom and conquer it for slavery. Ajoeteye ler 


THE TROY WHte. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WASHINGTON, February 25, 1854. 
The editor of the Troy Wiig is a thin-skinned youth. We 
beg to assure him that in alluding to Mr. Badger we did not in- 
tend to disparage the ex-President of Buffalo. We shall never 
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disturb that amiable gentleman in the private station for which 
he is peculiarly fitted, and which he graces so well. We have 
none of those sentiments of personal hostility toward any man 
which appear to rankle in the bosom of the acrid editor of the 
Whig toward all who did not support Mr. Fillmore when he 
did. Doubtless the editor thinks this an unpardonable offence, 
but others who have a wider range of vision, might not agree 
with him. We excuse this infirmity of judgment on his part, 
for we dare say it is the fruit of private griefs. We trust they 
will all be ultimately assuaged by a few hundred a year from some 
successful political speculation. His complimentary insinuations 
cause us to feel great regard toward the editor of the Whzg, and 
makes us lament that we cannot accede to his request to stop 
writing. His suggestion that upon our course may depend the 
fate of the Whig party, and a Whig senator in New York, 
deeply affects our sensibilities, but we are sure it is the offspring 
of a too partial judgment. We thank him for the compliment 
that our pen is potent to make and unmake parties and senators, 
but our modesty forbids us to accept it as a truth. He will ex- 
cuse us, therefore, if we continue to do hereafter as we have 
done heretofore, and write when the spirit moves us to utterance. 
Our benevolent sentiments prompt us to reciprocate the sugges- 
tions of the Whig, and recommend its editor to abandon the 
quill ; but not for the reasons he gives why we should do s0 ; 
but from the conviction that his silence would improve his own 
reputation, by allowing the friendly veil of obscurity and for- 
getfulness to fall upon his folly. Hama Hho! ar, 


NIGHT SCENES IN THE PASSAGE OF THE NEBRASKA BILL. 
[From the New York Tribune.) 


WASHINGTON, Saturday, March 4, 1854. 
The scenes of last night were a fitting finale to the passage 
through the Senate of the infamous Nebraska bill. The long 
day’s session extended into the evening. The evening wore on 
to midnight. Midnight passed and the cock crew, and daylight 
broke before the vote was taken. At length, after an earnest 
and deprecatory speech of General Houston against the measure, 
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the record was finally made at five o’clock in the morning, after 
an exciting session of nineteen hours. And so ended the first 
step in this great iniquity. 

Of the noticeable events of the night let me first refer to Doug- 
las’s heated speech, which, commencing before midnight, extended 
to three o’clock in the morning. In this performance Mr. Doug- 
las appeared in several distinct characters. As Chairman of the 
Committee reporting the bill, as Agitator-General of the slavery 
question, as the Chief of Doughfaces, as the Bully of Slavery 
and as the Impersonation of Injured Innocence. In the latter 
character his efforts were the greatest and his impression the 
most marked. He attacked Mr. Chase and Sumner with un- 
surpassed virulence, and poured out torrents of vehement vitu- 
peration and insult upon their heads because in their address 
they characterized this measure of the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise as an outrage, and suggested ‘‘ presidential aspira- 
tions’’ as being at the bottom of it. The high pitch of wrath to 
which Mr. Douglas rose in this part of his remarks could only 
be accounted for on the supposition that he considered his presi- 
dential chances very seriously damaged by the opposition to the 
bill beginning with that report and coming down to this time. 
Well, it was unjust to the Illinois patriot to hint that he could 
be actuated by selfish considerations in concocting his variously 
modified changeling, or to term it a criminal attempt to betray 
the interests of freedom and the North. Of course he never 
thought of winning Southern votes, or of bartering off the terri- 
tory north of 36° 30’ for the Presidency. Mr. Douglas is too 
virtuous a man for that. Neither is the repeal of the restriction 
on slavery any outrage. Mr. Douglas asserted with an air of the 
utmost innocence that that repeal was no part of the object of 
his bill, it was simply an immaterial incident of it. That he 
himself was no Northern man nor Southern man, but a capacious 
national man, who had no eye for such small things as liberty 
and Northern interests. He desired it to be understood that he 
was acting as a senator and only dealing with principles, and 
that an obstacle like that of the line of 36° 30’ was a small thing 
to interrupt his grand march while following where those princi- 
ples led. Virtuous and lofty Mr. Douglas! He is never slip- 
pery, and never does any pettifogging ! 
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But the personal aspect of the speech is the only part I need 
allude to. It offended the dignity of the Senate and the nation, 
,It was a revival of some of the scenes of Foote’s time, and 
quite as scandalous as any speech that that political wasp ever 
inflicted upon a disgusted audience. It disclosed the fact that 
Douglas himself is any thing but a man of true courage, and that 
he fer he was dealing with men who had an instinctive aver- 
sion to all personal broils. If he had been a man of genuine 
intrepidity, and felt as he professed to feel, he would never have 
sought the arena of the Senate to settle his personal grievances 
with the Freesoil senators. For the language and tone he 
adopted toward them was wholly alien to that body, and disgrace- 
ful alike to it and to him that it was indulged in. Besides, Mr. 
Chase told him in reply to his declaration that he, Mr. Chase, 
was elected by a ‘‘ corrupt bargain,’’ that whoever said that 
stated a falsehood. This remark Mr. Douglas resented in no 
other way than by going on with his invective and continuing 
his buzzard feast on the address of the Freesoil senators. His 
manner and language were such as to imperiously demand the 
interposition of the chair, or that the part of Benton upon 
Foote, in the celebrated pistol scene, should have been re-enacted 
upon the spot. But he was allowed to proceed without let or 
hindrance till it seemed there could be no fitting termination to 
it but by a general barroom mélée and knock down. All that 
was wanting to make the scene complete and harmonious was 
the presence of Tom Hyer and Yankee Sullivan on the floor in 
a regular set-to. The galleries were allowed to applaud without 
rebuke, and Senator Gwin rapped applause on the floor with his 
big double-headed cane as though he were in the pit of a the- 
atre. . Other senators were scarcely less obstreperous. Yet, let. 
it be remembered that when at one period of Mr. Charles Sum- 
ner’s late oration a faint applause was heard in the galleries, the 
presiding officer called to order with the most authoritative man- 
ner, and declared that at the next slightest demonstration they 
should be cleared. And this same Senator Gwin, with a flushed 
face and imperious manner, spoke out on that occasion and said, 
‘‘Do not wait for that, do it at once.’? Let the incident be 
marked. Mr. Douglas took especial care, however, to avoid all 
collision with certain other gentlemen opposed to the bill. Such, 
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for example, as Mr. Houston and Mr. Truman Smith. Either 
of these gentlemen would have promptly paid their respects to 
him on the slightest provocation. Mr. Smith especially would 
have been glad of the opportunity to have transfixed the bluster- 
ing hero as he has more than once done already. But Mr. 
Douglas’s laurels are only won in a war upon non-resistants. 

But the insolence of the slave power has not alone been 
shown through Mr. Douglas in the closing scenes of this debate. 
It was exhibited on the previous evening by Mason, of Virginia, 
and Badger, of North Carolina. They alternately played the 
overseer for several hours, also taking Chase and Sumner for 
their text. Their course was as insulting as they knew how to 
make it, and insufferable in a body of equals. Judge Wade 
poured out some of his scorching sarcasms upon them, and told 
them that however their manners might suit the plantation, they 
were not fit for the Senate. In the skirmishes of the day Mr. 
Stuart, of Michigan, came up at one time quite manfully, and 
to everybody’s delight spoke like a man with a soul in his body 
on the subject of Douglas and dragooning, but he faded out be- 
fore the close, and quietly went back to the ranks as an obedient 
subaltern. In that day’s debate Mr. Chase acquitted himself 
with great credit and ability. His response to Mason was severe 
and indignant in tone, yet courteous in manner. 

To return to last night’s debate. The dignified bearing of 
Governor Seward, in his various replies and explanations to Doug- 
las, were a marked feature. Mr. Wade also distinguished him- 
self again by some pointed and clinching observations addressed 
to the defenders and apologists of slavery. His repeated sallies 
won him great favor and applause. But perhaps the most signi- 
ficant event of the night was the maiden speech of the new Sen- 
ator from Maine, Mr. Pitt Fessenden. His début was eminently 
successful. He commanded strict attention from all sides, and 
enforced the conviction on all the senators present that not only 
had anew member come among them, but that a champion had 
made his appearance in the body. Mr. Fessenden’s speech was 
bold, fluent, clear, and hard as flint. He addressed the South- 
ern gentlemen as if they were old acquaintances, and told them 
that if agitation was renewed with increased vigor in consequence 
of the passage of the Nebraska bill, he wished them to under- 
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stand now that they would have nobody to thank for it bit 
themselves. And that, for his part, if the bill did pass, they 
might put him down as just beginning to agitate. As for any 
threats of dissolution of the Union on account of agitation, he 
desired them to consider further that they disturbed him not at 
all. He had heard them before and he knew how empty all 
such threats were. In reply to Judge Butler, who warmly de- 
clared that the South were not pretending to favor disunion in 
order to quiet agitation, but were really in earnest, ‘‘ Very well,”’ 
said Mr. Fessenden, ‘‘ I beg you not to delay any business of that 
sort on my account.’’ Several other hits fell from him in rapid 
succession. One bystander remarked that his guns seemed to 
be all double-shotted, and another observed that it was the best 
speech he had heard in the Senate on the subject, for it was one 
straight to the point and one that it required no effort to under- 
stand. 

The friends of freedom may congratulate themselves upon 
the acquisition to the Senate at this juncture of such a man as 
Mr. Fessenden. As Mr. Sumner remarked, ‘‘ We felt that a 
champion had come.”’ 

The bill was thus manfully fought in the Senate by its op- 
ponents, and goes into the House with the stamp and seal of 
more than midnight darkness upon it; challenging a united 
and determined opposition to it in that body. 

We have every assurance both in the nature of the bill and the 
circumstances under which it has at last forced its way through 
the Senate, thatits opponents there will in no respect come short 
of their duty. Mr. Benton is reported as preparing a demon- 
stration against it. He says: ‘‘ The Senate is emasculated, sir. 
Yes, sir, it is emasculated. A majority do not belong to the 
masculine gender, sir. No, sir, do not belong to the masculine 
gender.”’ Js sti 


BENTON AND DOUGLAS. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WASHINGTON, March 20, 1854. 
Mr. Douglas continues to be full of Nebraska. He has every 
man in the House of Representatives marked and numbered, 
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and firmly believes the bill will go through by a decisive major- 
ity. He feels that if it does go, that his fortunes are made ; 
but that if it fails, he sinks never to rise again. Similar senti- 
ments are entertained by the President. Superhuman efforts 
will therefore be made to put the measure through the House. 

Per Contra: The leading Tennessee Whigs, Hunt, of Lou- 
isiana, and Old Bullion, are ready and ripe for a powerful on- 
slanght on the bill. These men excite the highest admiration 
for their fearlessness and independence. Nerved alone by con- 
victions of duty and sentiments of honor, they proudly defy the 
corruptions and the debauchery of the hour. John Bell, Cullom, 
and Etheridge are among the noblest specimens of a genuine 
manhood. They can never be forgotten. Hunt, of Louisiana, 
is in no respect behind them. Their course is giving them a 
distinction worth more than a thousand titles of nobility. Their 
indignant denunciations and their lofty bearing would, if any 
thing could, shame every Northern doughface out of Washing- 
ton. Governor Jones willstand almost alone in Tennessee. He 
was the first silly pigeon to fly under the net. 

Mr. Benton says the bill will be defeated. He declares he 
does not know how, but that it will be he is certain. Such 
wrong as it meditates, he says, never does triumph. He will 
speak, but he says he shall not speak out of order nor over his 
time. He wants but an hour, he says, to destroy it before the 
people, and that hour he proposes certainly to occupy, for he 
says he will kill the bill and write its epitaph. ‘* Yes, sir,’ in 
his own language, ‘‘ the bill will be sent to h—, sir, and its 
authors will be sent there with it, sir.”’ Of its principal author 
he expresses the profoundest contempt. ‘‘Sir,’’ said he, ‘* the 
meanest man in our country is a poor white man who marries a 
woman with niggers. He is not allowed to associate with gen- 
tlemen, sir. He is hooted off the Court House Green, sir. 
We have nothing to do with him, sir.’’ 

All the personal peculiarities of the eminent Missourian force 
themselves into expression under the excitements of the occasion. 
Some of his racy comments are even too broad to be quoted. 
But his sturdy independence and great weight of character tell 
powerfully on the right side of this contest. gee hs 
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A WARNING. 
[From the New York Tribune of April, 1854.] 


If the slave power, aided by a few deserters from freedom, 
intend to deliberately crowd and plunder the North as they pro- 
pose in this Nebraska bill, how long can this government go 
harmoniously on? Does any man in his senses believe that if 
the Missouri Compromise is repealed at this session, that the next 
Congress will not contain a majority in favor of the restoration 
of the restriction upon slavery? Ah! gentlemen, who are you 
that doubt it? Come out into the open day, and let us have a 
look into your faces. Do you doubt it? Who doubts it ? 

Let the doubter cast his eye over the districts whose repre- 
sentatives dare to vote for this repeal. There are not a fourth 
part of the entire aggregate of the members from the Free States, 
at the worst, who will think of sustaining the swindle by their 
votes. But let the number be assumed at any figure you will. 
How many of them will come back on a direct issue before the 
people of approving that vote? Count up the majorities, cipher 
out your result and declare it. We will tell you and save you 
the trouble. Not a baker’s dozen. Probably not ten. Prob- 
ably not five. No, you will have a House in favor of restoring 
the restriction. And they will come hot from the people de- 
manding that restoration. But you will not grant it. The 
Senate will certainly be opposed. Possibly a President’s veto 
may be threatened. Very well, sir. Did it never occur to you 
that this government cannot get along very easily without the 
action of the House of Representatives, especially if the action 
of that House is backed by the animating spirit of a decided ma- 
jority of the people, watching these representatives and holding 
them to a rigid accountability for all their acts, and insisting that 
they shall legislate in accordance with the views of those who 
gave them their seats. 

Be assured, be assured, gentlemen disturbers of settled 
questions, gentlemen violators of sacred compacts, gentlemen 
robbers of the domain of freedom, that you are provoking a 
storm of popular excitement of which you little dream. You 
are sowing the wind and you will reap the whirlwind. All will 
be quiet when your few lines shall have gone upon the statute 
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book ? All willbe peace and acquiescence asin 18502 Oh! but 
you are verdant. Douglas tells you this, doesn’t he? Pierce 
thinks it is so, doesn’t he? That consistent statesman, Caleb 
Cushing, assures you the bill will ‘‘ crush out’? the spirit of free- 
dom, doesn’t he? Well, gentlemen they are first-rate authori- 
ties, and you had better believe them. But we tell you no! 
The supposition is a gross delusion. Rely upon it, if Nebraska 
goes through, the result of the next Congressional elections in 
the North will come in a universal triumph for the restoration 
candidates. No man can stand in the North in that day of 
reckoning*who plants himself on the ground of sustaining the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. In the storm that will then 
sweep over the Free States all such will perish. No serious ex- 
citement ? No agitation? No condemnation of this infamous 
measure ? Are senators and representatives fools or mad that 
they should believe this ? 

We have here intimated nothing beyond the opening of the 
great drama that the repeal of the Missouri Compromise will 
bring upon the stage. These are but suggestions of the first and 
most superficial acts it will introduce. Far graver consequences 
lie behind. It inaugurates the era of a geographical division of 
political parties. It draws the line between North and South. 
It pits face to face the two opposing forces of slavery and free- 
dom in the national legislature, and gives birth to the most em- 
bittered sectional strife the country has ever yet seen. For 
shame, ye Badgers and Joneses and Claytons that it should be 
so! Where now is your nationality? Nay, where is your 
sagacity and common-sense? Is it for us to rebnke such men for 
initiating such an embittered sectional controversy ? Is it for us 
to depict to Southern Whig senators the evils of a geographical 
division of parties? With what insensate haste have they 
plunged upon this issue and left their old Northern Whig allies 
in order to join a slavery raid under the inglorious lead of Mr. 
Douglas, of Illinois! Let it never be said hereafter that this last 
fatal and final rupture between the North and South was the act 
of Northern Whigs. It is the act of the body of grave Southern 
Whig senators, uniting under the lead of third-rate northern 
politicians, having frm upon their lips and treachery in their 
hearts, to invade the North and take freedom by t the throat. 
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And they expect no serious resistance! As well expect the 
waves not to rise when the winds blow. 


[From Hon. Elihu B, Washburne.] 


Wasurneton, D. C., May 8, 1854. 

Piss : This day’s work has convinced me that the Nebraska bill will 
pass our House. There was no heart, no concert, no courage exhibited 
by the opponents of the bill to-day. They were constantly at cross- 
purposes. We were beaten at all points. The Locofocos who held 
out against the bill to-day seemed completely cowed. They seemed 
willing to give all up and let things go by the board. The amount of 
treachery among the scoundrels you will see on looking over the ayes 
and noes. All talk about resisting by parliamentary tactics will turn 
out ‘‘ all talk and no cider.’’ All the Whigs, except Haven, all the 
Hards except Walbridge, and about half a dozen other Locofocos, are 
earnestly against the bill, and that is all. The other Locofocos who 
go against the bill go that way in fear of their constituents only. Just 
think of Noble of Michigan, Trout of Pennsylvania, and others going 
for the bill! There is no salvation but the kicking up of the greatest 
row among the constituents of the traitors. Cannot something be done 
to act upon your city traitors, and upon Taylor of Owego? I think the 
press should cry aloud and spare not. The Connecticut Locofocos 
acted strangely to-day, though they voted (all but Ingersoll) against 
going into committee. It was curiousto see Bayley, of Virginia, May 
and Vanzant, of Baltimore, and Riddle, of Delaware, all great French 
spoliation bill men, vote to pass that bill over. 

Tam too d mad to write any more, and the above is very inco- 
herent, I see by reading it over. Amen. E. B. Wasupurne. 


DEFEAT OF THE NEBRASKA CONSPIRATORS. 
[From the New York Tribune of May 13.] 


We announce with the deepest gratification that the gallant 
and heroic resistance of the minority to the Nebraska outrage, 
through the thirty-six hours’ session of the House which termi- 
nated on Friday at midnight, was finally crowned with complete 
success. That body met again at twelve o’clock to-day, but the 
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majority declined to renew the contest, and after a brief session of 
two hours the House adjourned till Monday. The moral effects 
of this triumph on the part of the opponents of this great iniquity 
are incalculable. 

The contest shows that wrong cannot triumph if it be ear- 
nestly resisted. We trust this strenuous conflict will awaken the 
country to the perilous condition of public affairs, and stimulate 
and encourage that indomitable minority who have achieved this 
victory to still greater efforts hereafter, if they shall be de- 
manded in order to preserve the advantage already obtained. 
That minority has tested its own force and found it at once relia- 
ble and effective. Let it retreat from no position that it has 
gained. But let it resolutely stand upon its advantages, husband 
its strength, and determinedly prepare for the future. 

The victory it has won is one which will send a thrill of joy 
through the hearts of the entireNorthern people. But it must 
not be forgotten that it will be enthusiastically received by them, 
not only as an honorable feat accomplished, but as an earnest of 
unflinching conduct in the future. 

As the true and faithful members of Congress have done 
their duty, we call upon the people to do theirs. Let the repre- 
sentatives be encouraged and sustained by their constituents 
throughout the North. Let public meetings be held, and public 
sympathy and encouragement be everywhere and in every man- 
ner promulgated. It is a crisis demanding the utmost activity 
and energy, and the people themselves have an important duty 
to perform in the emergency. 

The entire brunt of the battle should not be left to fall upon 
members of Congress. The minority is contending against men 
who are misrepresenting their constituents. Those constituents 
in every district should themselves oppose and condemn the ac- 
tion of their own representatives. The people themselves can 
utterly destroy the force of the action of the Northern traitors 
to freedom in this contest, if they but resolve to do it. It is an 
imperative duty resting upon them, the performance of which 
should need no urging. Let then every faithless member receive 
the indignant condemnation of the people he is misrepresenting. 
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{From Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr.] 
Saturday Morning, May 13. 

Dear Pree: Alive, hearty, and indomitable. Your correspondent 
has done wrong to Haven and Giddings. They were with us from the 
beginning, and no men more firm and faithful have been in the House. 
Hunt (inter nos) embarrassed us when he interrupted me. Bell even 
counsels a timid policy. I have labored incessantly to keep out all pro- 
jects for capitulation or compromise. For thirty-six hours we have held 
them at bay, Giddings says more bravely than he ever saw. Dean, of 
New York, is pretending to be on both sides. Are you coming on 
during the struggle ? You ought to have a good correspondent, I think, 
at this time. In haste, 


Yours ever, I. Wasusurn, Jr. 
J. 8. Pixs, Esq. , 


(From Israel Washburn, Jr.] 


HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, 2 p.m., May 13. 


My Dzar Sir: We are at it again calling the ayes and noes on 
dilatory motions. Our men feel well this morning. Some of the 
Democrats are weak in the back, but the most of them hold out, and I 
think will Two or three Whigs are afflicted in the same way. Upham 
is altogether too good-natured to be here. He can no more withstand 
the flatteries and soft-soaping of Southern men than you can help loving 
old Clayton. He made a fine speech against Nebraska, and the South- 
ern men have praised it, and how can he do less than let them pass their 
bill ? 

Pray you admonish Northern members that such as show the white 
feather will be exposed ; they are all watched. _ 

Chandler is behaving better than ever I knew him. 

2.15.—We’ve worried them out : the House has just adjourned. 


Yours ever, I. Wasusurn, Jr. 
J. 8. Prez, Esq. 


THE POLICY OF THE NEBRASKA LEADERS. 
[From the New York Tribune of May 14.] 
The following pleasant and suggestive article is from the 
Southern Standard, an Administration paper published at 
Charleston, South Carolina. It is a frank statement of the policy 
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of the Administration upon the slavery question, which our 
readers will do well to look at by way of refreshing themselves. 
It will amply repay perusal : 


‘‘ A general rupture in Europe would force upon us the undisputed 
sway of the Gulf of Mexico and the West Indies, with all their rich and 
mighty productions. Guided by our genius and enterprise, a new world 
would rise there, as it did before under the genius of Columbus. With 
Cuba and St. Domingo, we could control the productions of the tropics, 
and with them the commerce of the world, and with that, the power of 
the world. Our true policy is to look to Brazil as the next great slave 
power, and as the government that is to direct or license the development 
of the country drained by the Amazon. Instead of courting England, we 
should look to Brazil and the West Indies. The time will come when a 
treaty of commerce and alliance with Brazil will give us the control over 
the Gulf of Mexico and its border countries, together with the islands, 
and the consequence of this will place African slavery beyond the reach of 
fanaticism at home or abroad. These two great slave powers now hold 
more undeveloped territory than any other two governments, and they 
ought to guard and strengthen their mutual interests by acting together 
in strict harmony and concert. Considering our vast resources and the 
mighty commerce that is about to expand upon the bosom of the two coun- 
tries, if we act together by treaty we can not only preserve domestic servi- 
tude, but we can defy the power ofthe world. With firmness and judgment 
we can open up the African slave-emigration again to people the noble region 
of the tropics. We can boldly defend this upon the most enlarged sytem of 
philanthropy. It is far better for the wild races of Africa themselves. Look 
at the 3,000,000 in the United States who have had the blessings, not only 
of civilization but of Christianity. Can any man pretend to say that they 
would have been better off in the barbarian state of their native wilder- 
ness ; and has not the attempt to suppress, by force, this emigration in- 
creased the horrors of the ‘middle passage’ tenfold? The good old Las 
Casas, in 1519, was the first to advise Spain to import Africans to her 
colonies, as a substitute for the poor Indians, who, from their peculiar 
nature, were totally unsuited to bear the labors of slavery. Experience 
has shown that his scheme was founded in wise and Christian philan- 
thropy. Millions of the black men, yet unborn, will rise up to bless his 
benevolent memory. The time is coming when we will boldly defend this 
emigration before the world. The hypocritical cant and whining morality 
of the latter-day saints will die away before the majesty of coumerce and 
the power of those vast productions which are to spring from the cultiva- 
tion and full development of the mighty tropical regions in our own hemi- 
sphere. If it be mercy to give the grain-growing sections of America to 
the poor and hungry of Europe, why not open up the tropics to the poor 
African? The one region is as eminently suited to them as the other is to 
the white race, There is as much philanthropy in the one as in the other. 
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We have been too long governed by psalm-singing schoolmasters from the 
North. It is time to think for ourselves. The folly commenced in our 
own government uniting with Great Britain to declare slave importation 
piracy. Piracy is a crime on the high seas, arising under the law of na- 
tions, and it is as well defined by those laws as murder is at common law. 
And for two nations to attempt to make that piracy which is not so under 
the law of nations is an absurdity. You might as well declare it burglary, 
or arson, or any thing else. And we have ever since, by a joint fleet with 
Great Britain on the coast of Africa, been struggling to enforce this mis- 
erable blunder. The time will come that all the islands and regions suited 
to African slavery, between us and Brazil, will fall under the control of 
these two slave powers, in some shape or other, either by treaty or actual 
possession of the one government or the other. And the statesman who 
closes his eyes to these results, has but a very small view of the great. 
questions and interests that are looming up in the future. In a few years 
there will be no investment for the two hundred millions, in the annual 
increase of gold on a large scale, so profitable and so necessary, as the 
development and cultivation of the tropical regions now slumbering in 
rank and wild luxuriance. If the slaveholding race in these States are 
but true to themselves, they have a great destiny before them.’’ 


The propositions being set forth are, in brief : 


1. To take Cuba. 

2. To conquer St. Domingo and reduce its inhabitants to sla- 
very. 

3. To unite with Brazil and perform the same conquering 
and enslaving process on all the other West India islands. 

4, To then enter into an alliance with Brazil for the estab- 
lishment and fortification of slavery throughout South and North 
America. 

5. For this object to devélop the Amazon country and take 
possession of the Gulf of Mexico and all the adjacent tropical 
regions. 

6. To reopen the African slave-trade. 

7. To boldly defend this scheme upon the ‘‘ most enlarged 
system of philanthropy.”’ 


Such is the programme of the future proceedings under the 
new Nebraska dispensation. We trust the reader has carefully 
perused it, as stated by our Southern contemporary in the above 
extract. It is seldom he will find more of what is called ‘‘ let- 
ting the cat out of the bag’’ in the same compass. Let him not 
turn away doubting or distrusting the correctness of this repre- 
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sentation in regard to the designs of the Nebraska dynasty. He 
may depend upon it that what is here shadowed forth is no 
dream and no vagary. It is a faithful picture of what is the 
fixed and determinate policy of the Nebraska leaders. The con- 
ception of this future, we happen to know, is distinct and vivid 
among the champions of the new dispensation, and they are 
firmly bent upon its regular and systematic accomplishment. 
The Nebraska bill is but the first, and, as it hes been heretofore 
regarded, easy step in this comprehensive plan of Africanizing the 
whole of the American hemisphere, and establishing slaver~ 
upon what its advocates regard as an impregnable basis. 

Does any moderate, conservative Northern man doubt the 
policy of offering a little gentle resistance to this brilliant system 
of measures by way of calling the yeas and nays a few extra 
times on Nebraska? Perhaps such a very peaceable gentleman 
as Mr. Gerritt Smith may hang fire at the proposition; but is 
there any other Northern man, whose head and pluck are good 
and sound, who can retire before the inconceivable pusillanimity 
of a suggestion that such a course is unwise? We presume not. 
We do not know for a certainty that Mr. Smith occupies the 
position we assign to him. If he does, all we can say is, that he 
had better resign his seat at the earliest possible moment, and 
let his constituents elect somebody in his place who will do his 
duty among sinners and not go for applying millennium tactics 
in a body like the House of Representatives at Washington. 


[From Hon. Lewis D. Campbell.] 


WASHINGTON, Sunday, May 14, 1854. 

Dear Str: Worn out and wearied as I am, I write to say that I 
received and read with pleasure your dispatch and notes. We con- 
quered, temporarily at least. We had a hard fight of it, and I may say 
that my position was unpleasant. The Nebraskaites attempted to bully 
me from the start. At times some of our friends, growing weary, 
were disposed to make terms. I set my heel down firmly upon the posi- 
tion that we should yield to nothing but an unconditional adjournment. 
Firmness won the point, and even Edmondson’s effort to whip me has 
not hurt me a jot. I find I have survived all that. Let me say that 
whilst I have stood up for the rights of the people of my State and 


, 
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district amidst revolvers and bowie-knives, they seem quite passive. 
Can’t you stir them up? Their resolves of approbation would not add 
to my ardor; but they might give courage to weak-kneed colleagues 
who may flinch at midnight in a future struggle, as they did in the last 


one. In haste, 
Truly yours, L. D. CampsELt. 


J. S. Prrz, Esq., New York. 


[From the New York Tribune of May 18.] 


‘“ We are in the midst of a revolution,’ said Mr. Clay ona 
memorable occasion. We are in the midst of a revolution, is our 
response to the proceedings at Washington on the Nebraska bill. 
The attempted passage of this measure is the first great effort of 
slavery to take American freedom directly by the throat. 
Hitherto it has but asked to be allowed to grow and expand side 
by side with that freedom, until now, at what is believed a 
favorable moment, it springs from its lair and clutches at the life 
of its political associate in the government. It engages in a 
coup détat, and by the aid of Northern traitors to liberty at- 
tempts the most intolerable usurpation. 

Should success attend the movement, it is tantamount to a civil 
revolution and an open declaration of war between freedom and 
slavery on the North American continent, to be ceaselessly 
waged till one or the other party finally and absolutely triumphs. 

If Nebraska passes, the two parties must immediately marshal 
themselves in hostile array. The North will go on as it has 
begun, to oppose every step toward making the North-west pas- 
ture ground for African slavery. It will oppose the introduction 
of slavery into Nebraska and Kansas as much after the passage 
of the bill as before, and should it gain foothold there, it will 
make open and direct war upon the institution within their limits 
now and henceforth. It will fight against the admission into the 
Union of either as a Slave State, and in doing this it will neces- 
sarily be compelled in self-defence to carry the war into Africa, 
and will fight against the admission of new Slave States from 
any quarter whatever. Soundness upon this question will be 
made a test in the election of every Northern representative. 
The popular branch of the government must be speedily puri- 
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fied, and no man elected thereto from the North who is not 
firmly committed against the admission of more Slave States. 
A President must be elected by the Free States who will cor- 
dially support and earnestly respond to these views. There will 
be no other course but this open to the Free States, excepting 
one of abject, slavish submission to the iron rod of the Southern 
slave-drivers and the more despicable domination of Northern 
flunkeyism. The passage of the Nebraska bill will arouse and 
consolidate the most gigantic, determined, and overwhelming 
party for freedom that the world ever saw. We may already 
see in the future its gathering groups on every hillside, in every 
valley, and on every prairie in the Free States. We hear the 
deep and ominous murmur of the earnest voices of its myriad 
slowly-moving masses. We behold in their faces the serious 
and unalterable determination of their purposes in behalf of 
freedom. We see the gigantic array gradually approach, closing 
its thick ranks, and moving onward with a force that no merely 
human power or human institution can resist. It sweeps along 
with the force of the tempest and the tornado. The spirit of 
liberty animates, the spirit of progress impels, and a spirit of 
solemn religious duty inspires and leavens the whole mass. This 
invincible army bears aloft the motto, ‘‘God with us!’ Its 
immediate duties are plain. We have indicated them in the 
gross. Details will adjust themselves. What ulterior duties 
may be in store for this great party of Liberty time only can dis- 
close. The decisive events of history come but slowly. They 
have their source, as the great rivers have theirs, in the little rills 
that trickle in the hidden recesses of the plain and the mountain. 
But we cannot hide from our vision the vital fact that this 
party, once aroused and consolidated on a platform sufficiently 
wide and substantial to afford a sure basis for its operation, such 
as the passage of the Nebraska-Kansas bill will furnish, will not 
hesitate in its course, or fail in its duties, however radical and 
sweeping those duties may become in the natural progress of 
events. 

For the mole-eyed squad of little Northern men at Washing- 
ton who are accidentally the controlling political force of the 
government at this junction of public affairs, lighting the 
torches of civil discord and vainly dreaming that no conflagration 
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is to ensue—we have but pity for their blindness and fatuity. 
They are under the lead of men of gross and grovelling pur- 
poses, base instincts, and narrow vision. They are but blind 
followers of the blind. 

To avert the throes and convulsions which must inevitably 
follow this infamous act, we have labored and shall labor, and as 
a last resort to this end, if there shall prove to be a majority of 
the House in favor of the final consummation of this scheme, 
we advocate the determined resistance of the minority to that 
consummation. This bold and astounding assault upon the 
cause of liberty and of progress should be met by Northern rep- 
resentatives in Congress in the spirit with which freedom in its 
most lofty mood has ever resisted oppression. It is a solemn 
duty which devolves upon them, without agency of theirs, to 
bring about the crisis that enjoins their action. We know that 
it is easier to shirk it than to discharge it. But in so clear a 
case it were culpable to refuse to engage in the only procedure 
which gives any hope of arresting the infamous measure. For 
whatever results shall follow such a course we cheerfully court 
our share of the responsibility. Whatever that result shall be, 
we unbhesitatingly say, Let it come. There are greater evils 
than a conflict between two parties in the legislative branch of 
the government—greater evils than temporarily blocking the 
wheels of public affairs, or than producing a shock which shall 
precipitately send the members of Congress home to their consti- 
tuents. And clearly among them, in our estimation, are the 
fatal and far-reaching consequences of the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill. We urge, therefore, unbending determination on 
the part of the Northern members hostile to this intolerable 
outrage, and demand of them in behalf of peace, in behalf of 
freedom, in behalf of justice and humanity, resistance to the 
last. In pursuing the course we indicate, the friends of free- 
dom in the House will be sustained by the press and by the 
people, and, as we believe, in whatever form support shall be 
demanded. We devoutly urge them to be faithful to their trust 
in this great emergency, and to confidently rely upon a popular 
sympathy that will treasure their deeds as the acts of martyrs. 
Such a course will secure the support of men who will hold their 
lives cheap in the maintenance of the righteous cause which that 
minority is called to defend. 
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{From Hon. E. B. Washburne.] 
Wednesday Night, May 24. 

Dear Pixz : I hardly dare write you for fear I shall see my letter 
““in the papers.’’ For God’s sake never put any thing I write you in 
the paper in the shape of a letter. There are a thousand things that 
you ought to have been written about, but I could not do it. Your 
telegraphic correspondent is devoted to ‘‘ John Wheeler’’ (a good fellow, 
by the way), and that is about all. Why did you not denounce the 
traitors who went off on the suspension of the rules? In giving the 
names in the paper to-day you omit . . . name (apparently by 
design), one of the movers of the treason. I want to see whether 
you correct the record, or whether you let him escape. That is all. 
I have nothing to say of your sneers at the minority, who died in the 
last ditch, and who were only defeated by breaking over and riding 
down all rules. 

In looking over your list of the men who voted to suspend the rules, 
I see you have made a further mistake. Merriam, of New Hampshire, 
voted to suspend, but Oliver, of New York, voted against. You ought 
to correct that list. 

After all, my only hope is the Zribune. It is the terror of all the 
traitorous scoundrels here. It should now be devoted to the exposure 
of this ungodly infamy. ‘The rascals stand about the hotels trembling 
when the neswboys come in with the Zribune. They are all taken in a 
“6 jiffy. ? 

Yours in haste, E. B. WasHBuRNE. 


(From Editor National Fra.) 
Wasuineton, D.C., May 21, 1854. 

My Dear Friznp: Party names and prejudices are the cords that 
bind the Samson of the North. All day yesterday our friends in Con- 
eress were without organization. They could not forget they were 
Whigs ; they were Democrats. Preston King, and myself worked 
hard for a common caucus, and at last, just as the House adjourned, it 
was agreed by leading men on both sides—Dean, Banks, and James 
Campbell, Washburn, Malley, and Chandler—to meet together in a 
common caucus at eight o’clock in the evening. Mr. Upham, who gave 
me an account of the meeting, says it was well attended from both 
parties. The caucus will meet again Monday morning. There is now 
a fair prospect of a good organization, mutual forbearance, and a re- 


spectable fight. 
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But the bill will pass. Don’t say so—prepare for it. What I wish 
to call your attention to is this: Had the opponents in Congress of the 
legislation of 1850 stood together and united together in an address to 
the people of the United States, showing how the various measures 
had been carried, how the North had been cheated, pointed out the 
real culprits, and called for such action as the crisis demanded, there 
would have been no lull, no acquiescence, no Baltimore convention, no 
finality resolves, no such Congress as now afflicts us. Shall we not 
learn? Pass this infernal Nebraska bill, and if its opponents in Con- 
gress remain silent, their constituents will submit and go to sleep. 

There will be need of an address, so soon as the bill shall have 
passed, from its opponents in Congress, without distinction of party, 
solemnly protesting against it, exposing its true nature and design, the 
fraudulent devices by which it has been carried, fastening the respon- 
sibility upon the actors in it, and beseeching the people, if they do not 
intend to become abject slaves, to rise in their might and redress the 
insult and injury thus inflicted on them. Such an address, written in 
the proper spirit, would shake the whole North and West, and lay the 
foundation of a real party of Freedom. Will you call for it? Take 
the hint for what it is worth. 

As ever, yours, G. Bamey. 


[From Hon. Lewis D. Campbell.] 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, May 24, 1854. 


Dear Sir: You have heard all about the fraud and villainy which 
struck down our gallant band of a round hundred. No tactics, no strug- 
gle, could make one hundred count as much as one hundred and thir- 
teen! I think we did well. We make a glorious record to put before 
the people. 

The great danger now is that the North, absorbed in money-making, 
will swoon back, as in past controversies, into acquiescence. If it does, 
I shall cast my destiny into the South. If Northern servility is to 
become a “‘ fixed fact,’’ I shall endeavor to rid my name and posterity 
of the odium which history will record against us. 

Cullom and I may make a flying visit to your city next week whilst 
our hall is being purified. God knows it is needed ; but purification 
through the ballot-box would be far better than new matting. 


Very truly yours, etc., L. D. Campsext, 
J. S. Prez, Esq., New York. 
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THE REVOLUTION ACCOMPLISHED. 
[From the Vew York Tribune of May 24, 1854.] 


The revolution is accomplished and slavery is King !—How 
long shall this monarch reign ? This is now the question for the 
Northern people to answer. Their representatives have crowned 
the new potentate and the people alone can depose him. If we 
were a few steps further advanced in the drama of reaction now 
going forward upon the great theatre of public affairs on this 
continent, he could only be hurled from his seat through a bloody 
contest. Happily we are not yet brought to that pass, and votes 
will serve instead of bayonets. It is for the people now to say 
whether they will submit to the new dynasty or rebel and re- 
cover what has been perfidiously betrayed by their representa- 
tives into the hands of the enemy. It is for them to say 
whether they will be free men still or the serfs of a slaveholding 
aristocracy—to say whether the masters of the black race in the 
South shall be the masters of the white race in the North. And 
it is for the Democratic party in the North to say whether it will 
consent to be put under Southern Whig leaders, who in this 
contest between freedom and slavery have headed the invaders’ 
column on the soil of freedom and been foremost to enthrone the 
great Usurper. Southern Whigs no less than Northern traitors 
have accomplished this work. Without Southern Whigs the 
Nebraska villainy could not have triumphed. These men, tired 
of a minority, now essay to lead and ride the masses of the 
Northern Democracy. The question is, whether these Demo- 
cratic masses of the North are ready for their new masters. Let 
us recal a few of the names of the most prominent that it may 
be seen who they are. The country will recognize those we 
name as old leaders of the Whig party of the South during the 
last ten years. Here they are: John M. Clayton, of Delaware ; 
George E. Badger, of North Carolina ; James C. Jones, of Ten- 
nessee ; James A. Pearce, of Maryland ; the notorious firm of 
Toombs and Stephens, of Georgia; and Wm. C. Dawson, of 
the same State. To these could be added a dozen of lesser note. 
Men of the Democratic party of the North! behold your new 
leaders and would-be masters. We have acted with these men 
while they remained true to duty and to principle. We repudi- 
ate them and their acts and leave them to their fate now that 
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they have deserted both. It is at this juncture that Northern 
traitors to Democracy, who have hitherto been among its leaders, 
claim the power to transfer the Northern Democracy over to the 
support of these men and their new confederates in the great 
slavery dynasty just installed at Washington by the passage of 
the Nebraska bill. 

In view of the great issues before us, we throw all party 
considerations to the winds. Our appeal is to the people of the 
North, without distinction of party. In the great struggle now 
commencing to resist the surrender of this Union and Govern- 
ment to the slaveholders, we wish to know no party names or di- 
visions. We simply desire to see enlisted under one banner all 
who are opposed to the invasion of the free territory of the 
North by the slaveholders of the South ; of all who wish to see 
Liberty and not Slavery the great interest in the State. We 
only ask who is ready to league together to dethrone the new 
monarch. Freedom has been betrayed and sacrificed. Its gates 
have been thrown open by foul treachery, the invader has 
entered and revels in his spoils. Who will unite to expel him ? 
A territory which one short year ago was unanimously considered 
by all, North and South, as sacredly secured by irrepealable law 
to freedom forever, has been foully betrayed by traitor hearts 
and traitor voices, and surrendered to slavery. Conspiracy has 
done its worst. Treason has done its worst. Who comes to the 
rescue 4 

In respect to the Northern traitors who have co-operated in 
this deed, language fails to express our detestation of their in- 
famous conduct. They deserve no quarter at the hand of the 
North. They are no better than mutineers and pirates who have 
risen and confiscated the precious cargo it was their duty to pre- 
serve and convey to its destined haven. They are enemies to 
their country and enemies to their race. As Christians they 
have foresworn the precepts and trod under foot the doctrines in 
culcated by the founders of Christianity. As men, they have 
ruthlessly trampled upon the rights of their fellow-men and 
forged chains and fetters for the enslavement of millions of their 
kind. On their return to their constituents they should be met 
as persons unfit for association with freemen. They should be 
vomited forth from the Free States as Kentucky vomited out its 
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last great culprit. They are political Matt. Wards, every one. 
The public indignation should follow to its closest retreats and 
roast and consume such matchless criminality as theirs. 

But while freedom is beaten in this last contest it may be that 
it is for the best. Perhaps some such gigantic outrage upon the 
living sentiment of the North as the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise was necessary to arouse and consolidate the hosts of 
freedom in the Free States. As an earthquake in the material 
world, or some overwhelming sorrow in social life deepens the 
sentiment of common brotherhood, and sinks and destroys for 
the time all petty hostilities between man and man, so may this 
enormity fall upon the hearts of all the lovers of liberty and sub- 
due and unite then in a common cause and stimulate them to 
unity of effort, regardless of past differences, while they retrieve 
the losses freedom has sustained in the late conflict. That such 
may be its effect is our fervent desire and our most warmly 
cherished hope. 


[From Dr. Bailey, Editor National Era.] 


Wasurneton, D. C., May 30, 1854. 

Dear Pixe: Have not yet received your plan, but shall examine 
it with much interest. Preston King has been here. He is anxious for 
a general break-up of old organizations—would vote for anybody for 
President on a distinct anti-slavery issuae—whether Seward, Benton, 
Hale, Houston, or anybody else. He suggested a ticket—Benton for 
President, Seward for Vice-President, with the understanding that 
Seward should come in in 1860 as President. But how to bring it 
about is the puzzle. He wants no more National Conventions. Truman 
Smith and Wade go for a Party of Freedom—want nothing more of the 
old organizations. Seward hangs fire. The Albany Evening Journal of 
Friday evening, 26th, speaks his sentiments. God help us if, as prelim- 
inary to a union of the North we have all to admit that the Whig party 
is the party of freedom! Can’t they see the folly of pressing this ? 
The Whig party has been a noble party in its day, in many respects ; 
and its Northern section, on the whole, has been less adverse in its 
action to freedom ; but you know, we all know, it was not organized 
with any view to anti-slavery issues ; that as a national party it has never 
been sufficient for the protection of freedom ; that the great question now 
upon us must be met by a different kind of organization, by new tactics, 
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by new ideas. Do say a word to the Journal. See how gloriously 
they have struck out in Ohio—the old Cincinnati Gazette, the central 
organ of Whiggery, the State Journal and the Cleveland Herald, once 
Silvery Grey, all giving up the name and organization of Whig, and 
calling for a Union Convention of the Democracy of Freedom. Such a 
movement at once absorbs all the independent Democrats and all the 
liberal old line Democrats in the State. Can’t you expand the Journal ? 
At all events, hail and sustain the Ohio movement. It is the beginning. 

You see I write freely to you, and often. We may as well, work- 
ing in the same cause, for the same ends, and pretty much according to 
the same ideas, keep up a good understanding with each other. 

By the way, do not let Mace, Edgerton, Banker, Dean, Wentworth, 
Morrison, Kittredge, and Hughes be run down because of their vote on 
the 15th to suspend the rules. They acted in good faith, and at no 
time during the struggle committed any other act having even a ques- 
tionable aspect. Do not let us throw off those of the Democratic party 
that ought to be with us, Good-by. 

As ever, G. Bamey. 


GOVERNOR DAVIS. 
[From the New York Tribune of June1.] 


The death of Governor Davis, of Massachusetts is an event 
which we cannot pass over in silence. In addition to the brief 
biographical sketch of his life which we published yesterday, we 
are impelled to testify our respect for the eminent talents and 
elevated character of that distinguished and most worthy man. 
As Governor of his native State, and as one of her representa- 
tives in Congress, he had no small share in establishing for her 
the distinction of the ‘‘model Commonwealth.’”? In one or the 
_ other of these capacities he served his State for twenty-four years. 
And during the whole of that long period, though it was illus- 
trated by the career of some of the greatest men that Massa- 
chusetts has produced-—prolific though she has been in men of 
eminence—no one had a more decided hold upon popular affec- 
tion and esteem than John Davis. 

Unlike many public men of note in Massachusetts annals, 
Governor Davis never especially devoted himself to the cultiva- 
tion of letters. It was no part of his ambition to read either 
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Latin or Greek for the purpose of quoting it. He was a man of 
earnest thought, of comprehensive scope of mind, of steady and 
unerring judgment, of inflexible integrity, and unswerving deci- 
sion of character. He was rather distinguished as a man of large 
general powers than as an eminent writer or brilliant talker. 
Yet for clearness of statement, robust sense, and powerful logic 
his speeches will bear a favorable comparison with any delivered 
in Congress during the long term of his public service. His 
tariff speeches, especially in their facts, figures, and logic are 
models of instructive and invulnerable argumentation. And to 
his speeches in Congress was accorded always this emphatic testi- 
monial: They were always attentively listened to, and their 
positions seldom or never assailed. Never speaking for the sake 
of speaking, but always because he had something to say which 
demanded utterance and challenged regard, he uniformly com- 
manded the strict attention of his auditors. 

But it is as an honest, independent, fearless public man that 
we chiefly desire to speak of Governor Davis and to bear our em- 
phatic testimony to his sterling worth. Cool, cautious, conser- 
vative in his general tone of mind, perhaps he failed at times to 
win the quick approval of the ardent and enthusiastic. But if 
he was sometimes slow to move, when he did move he always 
moved in the right direction. He never was cajoled or seduced 
or corrupted into any crooked ways. His path was broad and 
straightforward, and always illumined by the light of a manly 
intellect and unquestioned honesty of purpose. No man had 
clearer views in all public emergencies, and no man ever more 
faithfully followed his convictions. Conciliatory in temper, 
moderate and circumspect in action, occasions yet arose in his 
public career when upon important questions he was found 
standing and voting alone and in opposition to the most cher- 
ished relations. In the great contest of 1850, in the prelim- 
inary skirmishes of the two years which led to it, and in all the 
direct and incidental conflicts that grew out of it, John Davis 
was the fearless and unflinching friend and leader in the cause of 
freedom. He was one of the earliest and most resolute of the 
supporters of General Taylor’s policy on the territorial ques- 
tion, and one of the most conspicuous and inflexible opponents 
of the Foote ‘‘ adjustments,’’ known as the Compromises of 
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1850. Governor Davis was one of the few eminent men in Con- 
gress who could never be alarmed or shaken by the periodical 
threats of secession and dissolution which have at various times 
disfigured the annals of our political history. Sober and measured 
as he always was in his public conduct and in his comments upon 
public affairs, he yet never hesitated to deride and contemn the 
bugbear apprehensions which some of our distinguished men 
were wont to habitually express respecting the great fragility of 
this Union, and the great necessity of compromising to save it. 
A ‘‘erisis,’’ such as could be got up by little fellows like Foote, 
or the more formidable movements of Calhoun and McDuffie, 
while it occasioned grave concern on the part of statesmen of 
timid nerves, or of those whose interests were promoted by mag- 
nifying it, never disturbed the equanimity of John Davis. He 
was one of the men who never believed in the froth and rhodo- 
montade of the South about disunion ; and was always ready to 
say, Let the trial come. His language on all such occasions was, 
if we have a government, let us know it, and if we have not, let 
us know it. It was by this steadiness and stability of character 
that he always exercised a powerful influence in Congress, never 
measured and seldom recognized in public, because of its being 
unseen, but which was none the less effective on that account. 
The future biographer of Governor Davis will do him injustice 
if he fails to hold him up as a man eminently fitted for emer- 
gencies ; as a man of clear judgment, resolute purpose, ready to 
act without apprehension, without equivocation, and without 
compromising. In these qualities he occupies a rank inferior to 
none of his contemporaries, while his career in these respects affords 
a striking contrast to more than one of Massachusetts’s most dis- 
tinguished representatives in the Senate. If that State would 
always send to Congress men made after the model of ‘‘ honest 
John Davis,’’ the title of ‘‘ model Commonwealth”? would as 
well apply to her political representation at Washington, as it 
now applies to her industrial development and her social status. 
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SLAVE-CATCHERS’ TRIUMPH. 
{From the New York Tribune of June 3.] 


The fugitive Burns is delivered into slavery. A man as 
much entitled to his freedom as any other man on the soil of 
Massachusetts has been seized in that State by other men, 
manacled, and consigned to hopeless bondage. The people 
of that great Commonwealth, containing a million of in- 
habitants, every one of them knowing the act to be a gross and 
unpardonable exercise of tyrannical power, a criminal outrage 
upon the inalienable rights of man, have suffered it to be done 
without interposing force to prevent it. That there was opposi- 
tion to the act, is, however, seen in the means employed for its 
consummation. Burns was not torn from the soil of freedom 
and consigned to slavery by any ordinary methods of imprisoning 
malefactors. He was not taken by a constable or a sheriff, or 
even a whole police force of a great city. All these were in- 
sufficient. It took all the police of Boston, three companies of 
United States troops, one company of cavalry and an entire bat- 
talion of militia, together with several pieces of artillery, to 
secure the capture of this citizen and remand him to slavery. It 
is said that this was an experimental case of slave-catching, got 
up especially for the purpose of showing how readily the North 
would acquiesce in the Nebraska bill, and succumb to the aggres- 
sions of the slave power. We trust the managers of the per- 
formance are satisfied. What do they think of the prospect of 
performing the same feat over again ? 

This cowardly capture of an innocent man, and consigning him 
to the horrors of a servile bondage necessarily provokes some 
reflections. We desire to ask the principals in the affair, the 
leading Nebraska conspirators, and the Executive Government 
at Washington, what was the use of the ostentatious display of 
artillery charged with grape-shot that were planted in Court- 
square on the occasion? Do they not know that the discharge of 
that cannon upon the Boston multitude there assembled would 
have been the signal for fifty thousand men of Massachusetts to 
fly to arms? Do they not know that they did not dare dis- 
charge that artillery upon the friends of freedom in that com- 
monwealth ? Why, then, did they indulge in this piece of in- 
timidation ? Was it for the luxury of an unmeaning taunt? 
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It may be that they cannot see that all through this Burns trial 
‘ the public peace has been slumbering upon the edge of a volcano. 
If they cannot, perhaps they had better devote themselves to a 
closer scrutiny of the existing state of the popular pulse. 

There has been the most imminent danger of a violent and 
armed outbreak during this late tragedy. And suppose it had 
taken place? Who would have quelled it? Who would have 
restored the public peace when once broken? Burns has been 
taken away, but let us tell the slave power that nothing has been 
accomplished by that capture but to deepen the resolution that 
slaves shall not be taken on the soil of the Free States. Noth- 
ing has been accomplished by it but to arouse the Northern 
mind to a determination to resistance to such scenes in the future. 
This time men have been unarmed. Another time it may be 
otherwise. We are but at the beginning of the resistance to the 
arrogant domination of the slave power. Things are but in the 
bud, in the gristle. Nothing has been done in this case but to 
declare against the proceeding. Not an arrangement to rescue 
the fugitive has been made. Nothing which savored of earnest 
resistance has been attempted. But it will not be so always. 
Some such event as a forcible rescue will yet take place, and 
when that takes place in Massachusetts, the fugitive will not be 
sent to Canada. He will he held upon her soil, and a note of 
defiance sounded to let them come and take him who dare. 

The future is big with events such as these unless something 
is done to allay the public excitement produced by the proceed- 
ings of the slave power, backed by our rulers. The fugitive slave 
law, asit now stands, can no longer be enforced without jeopardiz- 
ing the public tranquillity to an alarming extent. We again call 
upon Congress to give their. earnest and immediate attention to 
this grave subject. If there can be no repeal of the law at this 
session, which we think is quite certain, let us at least have the 
trial by jury. A modification of this sort is absolutely demanded 


unless the country is to be precipitated upon insurrection, and 
perchance civil war. 
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WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED. 
[From the Vew York Tribune of June 3.] 


Not among the least rankling of the embittered and resentful 
feelings which are swelling the public heart of the North at this 
moment, are those growing out of the taunts of the South that 
the Northern people are cowards and poltroons. All through 
the late contest the want of spirit and courage to resist the aggres- 
sions of slavery has been assumed and taken for granted by the 
Southern contrivers and supporters of the Nebraska business and 
of their servile Northern confederates. This has been the basis 
of the whole Nebraska movement and of the conduct of all the 
Northern traitors from Pierce and Douglas down to the lowest 
tier of office-mongering patriots who have embarked with them 
in their crusade upon freedom and the North. 

The North will submit, the North will yield, the North will 
acquiesce, the North will descend to the lowest level of a craven 
humiliation. If they had not believed this doctrine, they would 
not have dared to commit the crime they have committed. It is 
bad enough to be injared, but to be insulted into the bargain is 
trying to the patience. The most mean-spirted wretch in the 
North (and God knows there are enough of them, as the record 
of the House and Senate vote in another column shows) hates to 
be twitted of poltroonery, and the man who is not conscious of 
self-degradation feels roused to resent such an imputation. 
Thousands and tens of thousands are now stung to the quick by 
it, and the fruits of the insulting reproach will be very clearly 
manifest at no remote day. We are not sure that some of them 
are not now budding in Massachusetts. The Northern people 
are not a duelling nor a bowie-knife people, and are slow to 
move to earnest strife. But it is quite evident that this is a les- 
‘son that the Northern doughfaces in Congress, who have bartered 
away freedom’s vast possessions in the North-west, as well as the 
present generation of slave-drivers, have yet to be taught. We 
entertain a pretty strong as well as growing conviction that they 
will be fully instructed on this subject within the next year or 
two. We discern some signs of the times that evidently point to 
this result. The friends of Nebraska are very rampant and very 
jubilant about this time, carrying their Fugitive Slave Law at 
the cannon’s mouth, and with their hundred discharges of cannon 
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on Capitol Hill, and their similar demonstration in the Park and 
elsewhere. But neither these nor the predictions of the slavery 
organs, North and South, that all is to be quiet submission in the 
Free States to what has been done and is to be done by the 
existing traitor Congress, shakes our faith in the future. We al- 
ready feel the ground swell beneath us, and we see the distant 
clouds gathering in the sky, which betoken the storm which 
is to wreck these fond expectations and overwhelm those faith- 
less men who have betrayed the North on a wild and stormy sea 
of political commotion. Of the whole crew who have embarked 
on this Nebraska voyage in Congress we do not believe that 
one in ten will ever come safe to land. They will all find their 
final resting-place beneath a broad ocean of ignominy. Others. 
may indorse the slanderous imputation of the slave-drivers and 
doughfaces that the North is without spirit and without man- 
hood ; we do not. Others may join the shout of contemptuous. 
triumph in view of the late victory over freedom in Congress ; 
we do not. With all the shortcomings of the past in full re- 
membrance, we vindicate the people of the Free States from the 
aspersion of abject pusillanimity involved in the assertion that 
the North will submit to surrender Kansas and Nebraska to 
slavery, or indorse the conduct of the traitors who have betrayed 
liberty. We dare deny the allegation and fearlessly appeal to 
the future for our justification. We dare predict that in the 
coming contest the domination of the slave-holders will be indig- 
nantly spurned, and the doughfaces be driven out of the posts. 
they have dishonored and disgraced. As to the threat already 
put forth by the feeble stipendary of the Administration—the. 
Washington Union—and the organs of slavery elsewhere, that. 
the Slave States will not tolerate Northern opposition to their 
schemes, and will secede if the North does not submit this time . 
as hitherto, we shall condescend to make no reply. If the Slave 
States propose to go out of the Union for this reason, we advise 
them to make ready. If they propose to secede in the event of 
the North’s demanding and obtaining the exclusion of slavery 
from Kansas and Nebraska, they had better lose no time in pre- 
paring to go. If these be good reasons for their exodus, they 
shall not stay for the want of them. And if they are not, they 
shall have better ones. We tell the Southern invaders that they 
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have gone one step too far this time. As for their Northern 
allies, whether in high station or in low, they shall fall and be 
crushed beneath their load of guilt without the satisfaction of 
seeing their perfidy successful. The people they have outraged 
and betrayed will bring them to the bar, and they shall swing 
high on the gallows of offended justice, the conspicuous objects 
of universal scorn and execration. 


THE BOSTON SLAVE CASE. 
[From the Wew York Tribune of June 5.] 


The Massachusetts papers of Saturday come to us loaded 
down with details of the Burns case and comments thereon. We 
publish a few of the comments of the more moderate of the Bos- 
ton press. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more general and intense ex- 
citement than this case has produced throughout Massachusetts. 
The whole State seems to be on fire with it. We learn from 
private sources that the depth and earnestness of feeling beggars 
description, and that the burning language of the newspapers 
even fails to give any adequate idea of the real state of things 
in that Commonwealth. There can be no doubt that the con- 
dition of the public mind in the North demands the serious atten- 
tion of Congress and the government. The public peace is as 
yet unbroken. But that it is so is but the result of a happy 
accident. If the order to fire on that Boston multitude, which 
was given by a cowardly and excited officer, had not opportunely 
been arrested in the very act of execution, it is difficult to tell 
what lamentable results might not have ensued. If the pent-up 
fires that burned in the breasts of that immense concourse of ex- 
cited people had once found vent in an outbreak, every vestige 
of authority engaged in escorting the victim to his doom would 
have been swept away in an instant. The people would have 
swarmed over the spot and executed a vengeance swift and terri- 
ble upon all concerned. That slave-catching is not to-day at an 
end in Massachusetts, and extinguished by a dreadful tragedy, 
we say then, is but the result of the merest accident. The circum- 
stance we have alluded to is one. How many others may have 
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contributed to that end we know not. But this we know that 
it was also but an accident that no rencounter took place between 
the United States authorities and the people, during the line of 
march through State Street and down Long Wharf. The whole 
march was but a long combustible train that a single spark might 
haveignited. That no collisions resulted that might have brought 
on an accidental conflict (for no serious attack was meditated) is 
only a happy escape. It can be reckoned nothing else. Good 
fortune in this respect waited upon the rendition of Anthony 
Burns. 

But we wish to ask whether it could be predicated of just 
such another case, supposing the designs of the multitude to be 
not a whit more serious than they were in this? Is it a sate 
experiment to try over again, going even on the supposition that 
the public feeling is not going to become yet more intensified, 
if possible, and its determinations more violent and dangerous ? 

We submit the question to Congress and to the Executive 
Government at Washington. And we desire to know if they 
can be so insensible to existing perils as to refuse action in an 
emergency so threatening to the public tranquillity ? We have 
suggested already an alternative to avert the catastrophe threat- 
ened in the Burns case, and which must be more imminent in 
every succeeding case. This is to grant trial by jury to the fugi- 
tive. Will Congress do it? Or will it persist in adhering to an 
inhuman statute till it finds the people in open insurrection 
against the authority of the Federal Government ? Let the ques- 
tion be tested in Congress, and let us see who favor and who 
oppose a step so necessary to avert the most calamitous results in 
the future. We think the North should unite as one man to 
demand so much as this, and demand it of the Congress now in 
session. 


[From Senator Wade.] 


WASHINGTON, June 5, 1854. 
My Dear Frimnp : Please accept my sincere thanks for the very 
kind manner in which you notice my poor speech. Nothing could be 
more grateful to my feelings than the favorable mention of any thing of 
mine by the only journal that fully comprehends the bearing of our 
public affairs at this critical period, and is sufficient for the occasion. 
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But the Tribune is doing such execution on the enemies of the republic 
that it must not be diverted from its course to please any man. __I there- 
fore fear that in finding room for my speech something better will be 
crowded out. But I can rely on your judgment. 

With great respect, B. F. Wane. 


[From the Editor of the Vational Era.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6, 1854. 

Dear Piez: You ask, What is to be done in Pennsylvania? Iam 
puzzled. If Pollock had withdrawn, and Wilmot been brought, all 
would have gone well. Can you get Pollock to write a stiff anti-slavery 
letter? A mere anti-Nebraska position, when his party ratified the 
legislation of 1850, will not do. Let him be bold, take the post of 
leader, and announce, now that the Repeal bill has passed, the spirit of 
all legislative compromises violated, and the slave-holding oligarchy is 
determined to rule or ruin, that the free States should unite for freedom, 
rescue the Federal Government from the slave power, denationalize 
slavery by excluding it from every inch of soil within Federal jurisdic- 
tion, and either repeal the Fugitive Slave Act, leaving the constitutional 
stipulation on the subject of fugitives from service to be provided for by 
State legislation, or so amend it as to secure to every person claimed as 
a fugitive the right of jury trial. 

If Mr. Pollock will write a letter like this, I cannot say what the 
Freesoilers may do, but I know what they ought to do. Will he do 
it? Can you ascertain? Meantime I will write to J. S. Mann, C, P. 
Jones, W. B. Thomas, Russell Errett, and David Salts, lay the matter 
before them, and get their views. Something must be done. 

I have not forgotten your colonization plan. Will notice it. to- 
morrow. 

The address lingers—members are all out of town. It is unexcep- 
tionable, but hath not the trumpet tone. It will not come up to our 
mark, As ever, G. Bai.ey. 


STRAUB. 
[From the New York Tribune of June 6, 1854.] 
We have received from the Hon. Mr. Straub, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a copy of his speech in favor of the Nebraska bill, deliv- 
ered in the House of representatives at Washington the 17th ult. 
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When editors receive such signal favors from members of Con- 
gress as speeches under their own frank, the stereotyped lan- 
guage of acknowledgment is that they are indebted for the favor. 
We must be permitted to change the phraseology on this occa- 
sion and say—We are ashamed of you, Mr. Straub, for your 
speech, and we lament that the intelligent people of the counties 
of Schuylkill and Northumberland should be represented in 
Congress by a man who knows no better, or, knowing better, 
does no better than make a speech and give a vote in favor of 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Mr. C. M. Straub, we 
fear you are a dull man, who has been deluded by others into 
the performance of a wicked act. We are sure you know that 
you have voted wrong, for we do not believe there is a rascal 
among the whole forty- thr ee, whose names we have drawn black 
lines cca) but feels like a man who has been canght with a 
sheep on his back. No one will suspect you, Mr. Straub, of 
being a leader in this sorrowful desertion from the duties you 
owed to your constituents and to freedom. You are, we are 
sure, not an author and leader in the mischief, but a dupe of 
others. But we cannot admit that you are an innocent dupe. 
No man from the North who had brains enough to find his way 
from Schuylkill County to Washington could be made to believe 
he was doing right to vote to let in slavery into a territory from 
which it was excluded by solemn compact. 

You have not yet persuaded yourself that you were right in 
doing this, and it will be very long before you will persuade the 
independent citizens of your district that you were so. It afflicts 
us, Mr. Straub, to find you in such bad company—to find any 
man, indeed, from the State of William Penn and Benjamin 
Franklin going with the reckless Northern politicians for this 
measure. We know that some of your respectable colleagues, 
who have voted with you, hate the measure, and have voted for 
it knowing it was a grievous wrong. If you have ever conversed 
confidentially with Mr. Robbins, of your own State, who voted 
with you, or rather whom you voted with, he has told you so, 
or at least intimated as much as this, and we doubt not, Mr. 
Straub, that you yourself have acknowledged it to your own 
soul if you have never acknowledged it to any besides. 

You were elected, Mr. Straub, as an ‘‘ Independent Dem- 
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oerat,’’ but you have proved yourself to be any thing but that. 
The 5729 voters who sent you to Congress by a small majority 
over your competitor, among whom we fear there were many 
Whigs, have the best reason in the world for seeing how hollow 
were your pretences to be independent and how vain were your 
professions of Democracy. Genuine Democracy loves liberty and 
never deserts it. Independence consists in acting from our own 
convictions. You, Mr. Straub, have deserted the cause of lib- 
erty, and you have not voted as your judgment and conscience 
dictated. To your distinctive appellation you have thus lost all 
the title you ever had, which, we fear, was not much, since you 
surrendered it for the asking. But, Mr. Straub, we can bestow 
no more words upon you. We deeply regret that you should 
ever have come from obscurity only to perpetrate an act deserv- 
ing of censure and leaving only obloquy on your name, and we 
shall not lament your speedy departure into private life—an 
event, we presume, not far distant. 

But we turn from Mr. Straub to his speech from which we 
propose to cull a few dainty extracts. He states in it that he is 
not an educated man, a declaration which is quite superfluous. 
Nobody would suspect him of ever having been inside of a school- 
house after reading a few paragraphs of his discourse. Mr. 
Straub, however, is able to read the Zribune, and is greatly ex- 
ercised thereby. He quotes from it, and excuses himself for 
doing so by saying that it is in consequence of ‘‘ the speeches 
and writings contained in that exemplary sheet.’? This is a 
good reason for Straub to give. It is not often he is so sensible. 
But let us quote a little at length : 


‘¢ Several newspapers have been sent to me charging members friendly 
to the bill under consideration with dishonesty of purpose, bribery, and 
corruption. This vile and infamous arrow, intended to pierce, falls harm- 
less at my feet. I pick it upand spit on it. I throw it down and put my 
foot upon it. I pick it up again, and hurl it back from whence it came, 
to the serpent under the rose tree, who is its paternal father. 

‘¢Mr. Chairman, in the outset of my remarks I said I could not divine 
the reason for so much excited feeling. Upon due reflection, however, I 
think I erred in making such a statement. Pass the bill, and Othello’s 
occupation’s gone ; the neck of the hobby-horse will be broken, and these 
sectional agitators will be politically insolvent ; and they, poor fellows, 
must go begging to seek some other idol god to worship, and to humbug 
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the people with, provided their desperation does not drive them to seek re- 
pose in consuming themselves in their own castles, having failed to burn 
down the Capitol. One of the papers I have alluded to is headed ‘ Midnight 
Edition.’ No doubt it was printed at midnight, or on the Sabbath. 
Treason is always perpetrated at midnight. Silence has ceased to be a 
virtue ; and the time has come when certain matters should no more be 
misnamed. Things must be called by their right names. The sympathy I 
bear for those libellous Capitol-burners and treason-conspirators is such as. 
I have for a tyrant, traitor, or despot ; and they will be fortunate indeed 
should not the political grave they have dug for the Senator from Mlinois 
in the end be used to bury themselves and the remains of their fanatical 
coadjutors. We cannot draw black lines around their names as they have 
around ours, but we can put the mark of Cain upon their foreheads. Were 
these fanatical libellers ignorant men, one might have sympathy for them ; 
but when we consider they are men of cultivated minds, not inferior to any 
in the country for ability and intelligence, and American citizens at that ; 
when all this is done, is it not time to pause, reflect, and to devise ways 
and means of defence? Haman was hanged the highest of any one ever 
known. It is gratifying to know that the ringleader of the libellers is now 
swinging above Haman in public opinion—let bim hang there. He is fit. 
food for buzzards.” 


There is evidently a tremendous malediction upon somebody 
at the close of that last paragraph, but Straub omits to tell us 
who it is intended for. The preceding portion is in a style of 
virtuous indignation seldom reached. The rhetorical touch about 
the arrow is an illustration of an attempt to throw hot water to 
windward, but the orator evidently seized upon that weapon 
without any clear idea of what he was going to do, and must be 
excused for transtixing himself. 

In another paragraph Mr. Straub admits that what he has to 
say is not worth saying, and that while he thinks he is right he is 
more likely to be wrong. 

At one stage of his remarks Straub launches out after the fol- 
lowing manner. We judge that he must some day have made 
an abolition speech, and that this is an extract from it : 


‘‘ Was this rich and heavenly country made for one State, one section, 
or one people? Did not the same Supreme Power which willed my ex- 
istence also will that of my neighbor? Did not the same Power which 
created the people of the South also create those of the North? Has this 
country been peopled without the will and design of Providence? Has He 
decreed that I should possess advantages which He has designedly refused 
to others of my kind and kin? Are not our component parts the same ? 


s 
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Are we not bone of the same bone, and flesh of the same flesh? Is not 
your God my God? Repudiating, as I do, this sectional prejudice and 
animosity from the bottom of my heart, I cannot agree that this eternal, 
mawkish, selfish hue and cry of one section of the Union against the other, 
of the North against the South, or the South against the North, should be 
kept up. I can only speak for myself, and not for others. But, sir, I re- 
gard the man whose lot is cast in South Carolina or Florida with equal re- 
spect, but no more, than he who was born in Maine or New Hampshire. 
It matters not to me whether he be rich or poor, provided his deportment 
be that of a gentleman and a man of honor; for riches do not make the 
man. The blood that eddies around the heart of a poor man is as rich, 
pure, and unadulterated as that which runs in the veins of the highest 
and most exalted nobleman beneath the canopy of heaven.’’ 


Yet this flourish is incorporated into a speech which has for 
its ostensible object the extension of a system that utterly denies 
to the poor man any thing but helpless and degrading submission 
to his aristocratic and tyrannical brother, and which holds him in 
chains and fetters forever. O Mr. Straub, Mr. Straub, do you 
not see how great an ass you make of yourself by such talk as 
this, when you the next hour vote to rivet the irons of human 
bondage ? 

With two or three further brief quotations, by way of showing 
the gushing character of Mr. Straub’s rhetoric, we must dismiss 
him. We never heard of him before, and we never expect to 
hear of him again. Speaking of the impossibility of saying any 
thing new on the subject, Straub thus delivers himself : 


“As well might you expect to press oil out of a stone with your hand, 
remove the Rocky Mountains from their base with your finger, quench the 
fires of a volcano with a drop of water, or bail the ocean dry with a spoon, 
as to shed any new light by further discussion.’ 


But if Straub’s arguments are not original his rhetoric cer- 
tainly is. Listen again to a similar flight : 


‘Sir, you might as well expect a cannon-ball from a rose-bud, or a 
thunderbolt from the rainbow of Heaven, as that the people of the States 
and Territories will not use their own prerogative to govern themselves.’’ 


One more splurge in this line and Mr. Straub may retire. 
Speaking of some impossible fusion, the Hon. member says : 


“This, to my mind, is the best proof I ever saw that the lion and the 
lamb never were created to be birds of a feather.”’ 
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Remember that these extracts are made from no garbled re- 
port, but from a speech sent to us under the member’s own 
frank, and we think our readers may judge pretty well what sort 
of timber the Administration have had furnished to their hand 
out of which to construct their Nebraska majority. The follow- 
ing extract from the Union shows how the tools in this iniquity 
are rendered even more ridiculous by absurd and ludicrous 
commendation : 

‘The Washington correspondent of Pottsville (Pa.) Register and Demo- 
crat speaks as follows of the late powerful speech of Colonel Straub in 
favor of the Nebraska bill : 

‘In this connection I must speak of the eloquent and powerful speech 
of Colonel Christian M. Straub, your dauntless and reliable representative, 
on the Nebraska-Kansas bill. It did honor to the indomitable constituency 
he represents, while throughout it was replete with argument and intense 
devotion to the great principle of popular sovereignty ; disdaining the 
narrow views which men of minds less comprehensive have taken of this 
important subject, he paused not to touch minor details, but launched forth 
at once on the great merits of the question. He dealt sledge-hammer 
blows on the casques of the opposition, and we have heard that at least 


two votes were changed by this eloquent and powerful vindication of the 
leading measure of the Adminstration.”’ 


There, after that we do not think any man in Congress need 
despair of getting the cheap pay of smooth words from the 
Union for any dirty work he may do. If Straub’s constituents 
can. swallow his speech, we do not believe they can take down 
the commendation we quote without choking. 


[The sturdy merits and the fiery independence of the writer of 
the following letter, and many others that will be found in suc- 
ceeding pages, demand a word of explanation. His friendship is 
often exhibited very much in the way in which the tenderness 
of a bear is sometimes manifested, by a hug which seems almost 
fatal to the subject of it. The Count Gurowski was a man of 
great genius, great learning, and great fertility of mind. He 
was a copious author, having written many valuable books in the 
Polish, Russian, French, and English languages, and up to the 
day of his death generally had a book in the making. His com- 
ments upon men and things are often severe, but they left no 
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sting behind them, for they were often promptly reversed, and 
were always the fruit of honest and often of but momentary 
conviction. His habit of pointed statement was not restrained 
by his regard for those towards whom it was often directed. 
This eccentricity caused him the loss of friendships which he 
could ill afford to lose. But with all his losses, caused by a 
brusqueness that was the inheritance of a long line of noble ard 
wealthy ancestors, he left behind him many sincere mourners for 
his premature exit. Few men were better known than the Count, 
and his rare and admirable qualities made him a welcome addi- 
tion to all circles. His knowledge of the men of his time and of 
public affairs on both sides the Atlantic was well-nigh universal. } 


[From Count Gurowski.] 


Cuicago, June 8, 1854. 

My Dear Pixe: Here I am, for three days, in mud, cold, and rain. 
The bad state of my health, the crowd on the steamers, and some other 
reasons peculiar to an old and spoiled European having prevented me 
from going with the excursion further than to Rock Island, where I had 
the occasion to hail the majestic Mississippi. Dana went on, and how 
he shall be pleased in the end we shall hear. Snow gave up and went to 
Cincinnati. Still I did not lose my time ; I saw, I observed a great 
deal new to me ; I philosophized about it in my own way, most honora- 
ble Pike, etc., etc., etc. 

In Jowa and here I mixed as much as possible with the thick-soled, 
rag-wearing part of the population, mostly strong Democrats. We 
spoke about the Nebraska infamy ; and to the results gathered therefrom 
I turn your attention. Among the above-mentioned class I found, 
unhappily, a strong pro-Douglas feeling, based exclusively on the 
fallacious notion that the bill recognizes fully the squatter sovereignty 
and the absolute right of the people. They are not to be talked out of 
this position. It is therefore my humble opinion that you may direct 
principally the fire of your disquisitive logic to destroy utterly this 
fallacy by several successive heavy shots fired in the Tribune. If you 
sound the bugle, the country papers will follow. I dare to surmise the 
like to you, because it ought not to be allowed to the fallacy to take 
deeper roots in the conviction of the people. 

I saw here in the hotel for twenty-four hours the great traitor 
Richardson. In justice to the public from various States crowding the 
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hotel, I must say that few, very few, individuals spoke to him, and 
then always assailing his conduct. He defended his action on the 
ground of State and squatter sovereignty ; but once in the heat of a 
discussion he declared that if the final issue should be between slavery 
and anti-slavery, he, in such an extremity, shall join the most respecta- 
ble part of the country—that is, the slave-holders. 

I leave to-morrow for Niagara, where I shall stay a few days. In 
Niagara I shall write out my impressions of the excursion for the 
Tribune ; Dana told me to do it. Should he not be back at that time, 
then I recommend the article to your wise care. 

Thousand loves to Rev. Dr. Ripley. I had no leisure to ponder 
upon trinity. 

Be so kind to attend to the business which the adjoined card ex- 
plains. Yours truly, GuROWSKI. 


[From Count Gurowski.] 


NraGarRA Fats, June 14, 1854. 

My Dear Pixus Maenus: Supposing that Dana did not yet return 
to the desk, I send you my philosophical considerations of the excur- 
sion. If you shall find it worth while, then you will put it in English 
and give any form you like. I have some interest (not money, but 
friendship) that it may appear with the principal ideas in our dear 
Tribune. 

To-morrow I start for Montreal, and I shall be in New York next week 
to discuss with you and Ripley the sublime questions of ontology, 
trinity, general and special philosophy. Fry, the atheist, shall greatly 
enjoy the great musical congress. Is he to preside over it or only to 
grease with his activity the wheelworks? At any rate, it is undoubtedly 
his creation. 

European steamers bring sometimes letters for me addressed to the 
office of the Tribune. Look for, that if any arrived they may not be 
lost. Yours truly and sincerely, GuROWSKI. 


_—_ 


{From Hon, I. Washburn, Jr.] 


Wasuineton, July 1, 1854. 
My Dear Pree: Have you noticed in the Hzpress the letter from 
which I send you an extract? It was written, I suppose, by Watson, 
one of Fillmore’s clerks, and suggests the policy of Southern Whigs 
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and Fillmore men, and accords with the hopes of the Administration 
(vide the Union of to-day). The policy of the former and the hopes 
of the latter are one—acquiescence in the Mississippi repeal and unques- 
tioning submission to the slave power to be secured by continuing the 
present national organization of the Whig party. This of necessity 
involves acquiescence. 

There were some half-dozen Whigs who would have nothing to do 
with the address, and who would have caved on Nebraska if they had 
dared to do it, and were in fact kept to voting right by virtue of infinite 
labor and pains. There are not more than six or seven of them in all, 
and I wish you could contrive to trot them out. One object of the 
address was to give them an opportunity to come out and clear them- 
selves , but this they won’t do directly, preferring to keep themselves in 
a position to cheat their constituents at the next elections. 


Yours ever, I. Wasusurn, Jr. 
J. S. Pixs, Esq, 


Have you analyzed the vote on the Gadsden Treaty ? 


{From Count Gurowski.] 


Newport, R. I., July 80, 1854. 

My Dear Dr. Pire: Glad was I to receive tidings from you, 
having been previously disappointed by your taking leave from New 
York before my return from the g-r-e-a-t excursion. 

I am not sick, but not at all well; the principal complaints being 
sleeplessness and debility, increased by the heat. A child could whip 
me, and scarcely I am able to drag along my body. Still I hope for 
better in due time. 

Newport is full of beauty, fashion, distinction (Herald lingo), and 
of snobism, absurdity, sham, affectation, would-be something, poor 
attempts at distinction—principally by the means of liveries, carriages, 
horses, crests, apish overdressing, exclusiveness of fashion, and upper- 
tendomism—in a word, teeming gorgeously with all the imaginable 
absurdities, ridicules thus unavoidable in the largest congregation of the 
high American society, gathered together here from all principal spots 
of this mighty republic, I am amused to observe this all, but I cannot 
fulfil your wish to glean all in a whole for the 7ribune, as two years 
ago I did it already, and it would be to go again over the once trodden 
ground. 


The world moves on, and we are not yet destroyed by the English- 
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French, by Kossuth and other etes. The coming struggle is still to 
come, but the present begins to be rather more and more tedious for the 
invincible Western powers. They cannot get at the bear, and I expect 
soon even stranger things to appear on the world scene. England 
begins to be, some way or other, disheartened. Charley can neither 
lunch at Cronstadt nor dine at Petersburg. By the way, if you have 
prepared your dollars for buying from Russia Sitka and her American 
possessions, keep better your money for another object. I have the 
most positive reasons to maintain that the Paris correspondent of the 
Tribune was taken in by some enterprising adventurer, who tries to 
throw dust in other people’s eyes, or pass for a ponderous individuality. 
There is humbug somewhere ; the whole affair as related in the letter 
bearing the strongest character of improbability for one even half-way 
acquainted with the doings, routine, and official usages always strongly 
observed by the Russian government. The Russian legation considers 
the whole affair as a hoax, and so do I. For the sake of the Tribune 
I wish we may be wrong, but it is most unlikely. 

Your discovery of the annexation of the Sandwich Islands will prove 
more truthful than the above-mentioned one. But then what will you 
do, having it? Shall you admit Indians into the sacrosanctum of Con- 
gress and Capitol ? 

I shall keep my appetite for the dinner at Delmonico’s, being sure 
beforehand that the most learned Ripley will find plenty of superior 
qualities in the work of your female friend. But how deep goes the 
friendship ? Is it one & da Pericles? What do you say to the Tribune 
coming so savagely out against the divorce? It is friend Horace who 
fights thus for the corner-stones of family and society. It proves to 
my eye that Mme. Horace ties in some way or other rather strongly the 
petticoat over the otherwise so clear understanding of our philosopher. 

I am a little afraid that Dana will be angry with me on account of 
this correspondence from Paris and the cession of Russian America. I 
called his attention to the improbability of any such thing. Finally, 
getting impatient by questions made to me by every street-goer here 
concerning this transaction, I wrote a few lines for the Vewport News, 
and which shall appear to-morrow, denying most emphatically any 
truth in this affair. Everybody will find out that I gave the informa- 
tion, as otherwise an insignificant village paper would not have dared to 
contradict several of the biggest guns of the American press. 

I send this letter at random, not being sufficiently acquainted with 
the geography of my adopted country to know in what State is Calais, 
as you did not put it in your letter. But I suppose it will not go over 
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the seas, and shall reach by attraction the luminous beacon of the State 
of Maine. 

Fare thee well, but not forever, and a hearty mental, spiritual, onto- 
logical shake hands until our reunion. GUROWSKI. 


[From Count Gurowski, 


Newport, R. 1., August 12, 1854. 

My Dear Pixe: I was deeply moved by your hearty offer, and the 
inducement to accept it was the stronger as there is nothing attractive 
here for me beyond the climate, the society being stupid and snobbish 
in the extreme. But, alas! I cannot. I am hesitating now between 
going to a water-cure establishment or submitting my infamous body 
to a surgical operation ; decide I must in short about the one or the 
other, as relieved, if not wholly cured, I must be. Further, I could 
not go so far from the doctor who treats me now. It is Gray, in New 
York, and already three days are necessary to have his answer and 
advice. 

If you remember the correspondence from Washington in the 
Tribune three days ago concerning Sitka, it is rather from Newport ; 
finally, therefore, I gained the victory for the common sense against 
humbug. 

I have sent to Dana a long article about the real actual position of 
Austria, her internal force, and possibility of action. Iam sorry that 
Dana did not insert it ; it is opposed to Pulaski’s and Kossuth’s twad- 
dle, but nevertheless true, being based only on positive facts and sound 
Jogic. | To-day I have read the address of Gerritt Smith. Aside of 
the commentaries of the 7ribune I find the address a twaddle, and I 
lost thus a great deal of my respect for the great abolitionist. 

Very likely the next steamer may bring some more positive news— 
principally concerning the steps which Austria is to take. But even 
then it will be not the end, but the beginning, of a gigantic struggle to 
last for years. As to the results, I am still believing that finally it is 
not Russia which shall become the most worsted. But the celebrated 
coming struggle shall again become postponed, and Kossuth shall not 
yet marshal his followers. I am sorry that sometimes the 7’ribune is 
impassioned by warm feelings and wishes, and prevented thus from 
taking a cool and impartial survey of the events. Thus in two articles 
she re-echoed the phraseology of Kossuth about the proclamation of the 
independence of Hungary, Poland, and Italy by the Western powers. 
Such proclamations, if they shall be effectual, require to be sustained 
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and backed on the spot by powerful armies ; otherwise, made at a 
distance of a thousand miles, they will remain moonshine, covering the 
powers with ridicule, and occasioning in the countries to which they 
would be addressed arrests and hangings. When Napoleon proclaimed 
the independence of Italy, he previously destroyed three Austrian 
armies; the same in 1806; he called Poland to arms after having 
annihilated Prussia, and being on the spot with a victorious army. But 
if England and France will make a proclamation, this shall not give 
arms, ammunition, and other required etcs. to countries disarmed and 
occupied militarily by oppressors. Such is the way of logical reason- 
ing ; all the rest is stuff, good for a bunkum speech of a Kossuth. 

Have you not been greatly amused at the pelting of Pierce with 
rotten eggs—and this by one of the chivalry? I could kiss the valorous 
Southron. 

I am very sorry, on account of my civilized feelings, for not sharing 
the general indignation for the destruction of Greytown. I am always 
glad when the Yankee shows his contempt for ideas and notions con- 
secrated by the respect of the old or so-called civilized world; and 
then it shall annoy England, and for this alone it is already a good 
thing. 

The narrow-mindedness or the ‘partiality of the American press 
showed itself again most brilliantly in passing, or rather purposely over- 
looking, the treaty of neutrality as concluded in Washington with Russia. 
Its purport and bearing will be very great for the future, as henceforth 
the question can be considered as settled, and England will be obliged 
to give up definitely her policy. You ought to write a small notice 
about it. The treaty is open to the accession of all maritime powers. 

Good-by, my dear politician. Once more I thank you from the 
utmost of my heart for the kind offer. GuROWSEI. 


[From Senator Fessenden.] 


PortLanD, August 14, 1854. 

My Dear Pree: I am home at last, but sick—hardly able to hold 
up my head—and am made vastly worse by seeing how like the —— 
everybody is behaving just when they ought to be very nice boys. 
What has got into. . . and... .? Is this a time to quarrel and get 
their party beaten and themselves politically damned? Both of them 
want to thrash the slaveocrats, I take it, but it is very clear that only 
one can be the ‘‘ chosen instrument. ’’ 
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Isn’t it strange that where only united effort can accomplish any 
thing, men seem most disposed to discussion! We shall be all right in 
this district, and elect Wood. In the Second, Gilman’s friends are 
some of them behaving badly, and are resolved to have their friends 
whipped. Pretty patriotism that! Farley is ruined, and his district 
lost, by his last foolish vote on Elliott’s motion, and so-called Whigs 
are doing all they can to defeat us in Penobscot. Is it not provoking 
that with men enough to sweep the State clean we should be beaten by 
the utter folly of men calling themselves Whigs ? 

But you are on the spot, and must see that things go right ‘‘ away 
down east.’’ Seward will hold you personally responsible, and he is a 
fighting man. Wade was quite ready to shoot that ‘‘ organism’’ you 
spoke of, if he deserved to be shot, and I will set him on to you if you 
don’t carry the Fifth all hollow. 

We look to Washington, Hancock, and Aroostook for one repre- 
sentative to Congress, five senators, and representatives to legislature 
too numerous to mention. I mean to settle the difficulty in the Second 
somehow, if I sleep with the whole district. 

Your friend always, W. P. Fessenpen. 


J. S. Prez, Esq. 


[From Governor Grimes. ] 


Bururneton, Iowa, August 14, 1854. 

My Dear Sir: We have carried the State by a handsome major- 
ity. I am elected by probably some twenty-five hundred majority. 
Harrington is elected to Congress, but I fear that Clark is beaten. 
There will be a majority (a large one) in the legislature anti-Nebraska, 
and a small Whig majority on joint ballot, according to old party lines. 

Our triumph would have been more complete if we had had any aid 
from abroad. Our friends in Washington and New York were very 
liberal in promises, but in nothing else. J addressed the people in 
sixty-three places, and travelled in my own conveyance sixteen hun- 
dred and ninety-five miles. I canvassed upwards of forty counties. 
Am now used up, confined to my room, and my throat and chest 
are covered with blisters, applied to reduce the inflammation of my 
lungs. The canvass was too hard for me; but I was resolved to 
triumph or die in the effort. If I had not been weighted down with 
two unpopular candidates for Congress, and with some objectionable 
county tickets, I would have beaten my competitor from six thousand 
to sixteen thousand votes in the State. 
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Our Southern friends have regarded Iowa as their northern strong- 
hold. I thank God it is conquered. 

I hope to see you sometime and to rejoice with you over the result, 
though, to tell you the truth, I have a kind of church-yard cough that 
I do not like much, and of which I have some fears. I think I will 
conquer it also. 

It is a pity you do not live in Iowa, so that I could make youa 
brigadier or some other kind of general. 

Yours truly, James W. GRIMES. 


{From Charles A. Dana.] 
OFFICE OF THE TRIBUNE, 
New York, September 1, 1854. ; 

Dear Pixe; I’ve been too busy to write; besides, there was 
nothing special to say. 

You see they have carried it against us and cut the 7rebune down. 
I don’t believe it will do any permanent harm, though it must bring 
down the weekly to about one hundred thousand, I calculate. The 
saving effected by the change is some $550 a week—no trifle in 
these times. In addition to this, I am negotiating for a simultaneous 
rise to three cents by all the three papers. The Times is glad enough 
of the chance, and the Herald, I suppose, will come into the arrange- 
ment ; at least Hudson says he is in favor of it, and when Bennett 
comes home, in about a fortnight, I shall push for immediate execution. 
The Zribune folks have agreed, and appointed me to settle it. I reckon 
that all three papers doing it together, neither one can suffer the 
slightest injury. There’s no fear of any new competition ; $300,000 
would scarcely suffice to create a new journal to hold its own with 
these three, and as for any serious decline in the demand for papers, 
that is still more out of the question. Hitherto the Daily Tribune, as 
such, has never made a cent, but has existed solely that something might 
be made on the weekly and semi-weekly. The proprietors of the 
Times admit that they have not made any thing in three years’ existence, 
and also that, with thirty-five thousand circulation, they can’t make 
any thing at present prices. To the Zribune it will make a difference 
from the start of $1200 a week, or $62,000 a year. This will leave 
something for leeway. 

The Whigs have got to nominate Greeley for Governor and fight 
the Know-Nothings, who are going in on a bargain to elect Bronson 
Governor and Fillmore Senator. Weed and the other leaders admit 
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that Greeley is the only man who will do at all for the battle. The 
Softs will run Seymour on the rum tack, and it will be an interesting 
contest. 

The children are all well, especially the fourth, a girl, born last Sun- 
day morning at Westport. 

Snow tells me he has sacrificed mining property for which he had 
paid $12,000 cash, and glad to get off so. Greeley has fared worse. 
Why, last week he had to let good lands in Pike county, Pennsylvania, 
on which he had paid $5000, go to the dogs beéause he couldn’t raise 
$500. So we go, and the worst not come yet. We are lucky who 
are not under the necessity of borrowing. 

Good-by. Why the devil don’t you write something once in a 
while ? Yours ever, Ca Are Ls 


{From Charles A. Dana.] 
OFFICE OF THE TRIBUNE, 
New York, September 25, 1854. 
Dear Pike: The plan of raising the price is knocked in the head 
for the present by Raymond. The other proprietors of the Times 
were ready, but he refused. The Herald was keen for it, and so were 
we. You say it would cut off circulation ; not much, I think, for 
people must have newspapers, and the three are without competition. . . 
Raymond is nominated for Lieutenant-Governor, but he’ll run 
mightily behind the ticket. Clark will have an enormous vote, a big 
majority, I think, though G. says in the Zrebune only a plurality, in 
order to keep people from betting ; but R. will be cut by both tem- 
perance men and Know-Nothings. Still, I don’t believe he will fail of 
the election. Omne)). 


OFFICE OF THE TRIBUNE, 
New YorxK, November 22, 1854. 


Great AND ImmortaL Prix: It’s delicious to get these wise coun- 
sels from a man of your amount of sense. According to your sugges- 
tions, the Know-Nothings shall never be mentioned again in the 7’ribune, 
except to give ’em a devil of a whack. And as they make it an article 
of discipline not to take or advertise in the Zribune, we shall not waste 
any soft sawder on ’em unnecessarily. It’s war, and there’s no use 
talking peace. However, we have about got through with ’em, I 
expect, having devoted two editorial columns in to-day’s paper to their 
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special benefit. How much Horace intends to give to-morrow is more 
than I can say yet. 

As for the Soulé affair, that happened so long ago that it’s forgotten. 
I am sure, however, we were right about it; and your directions on 
the subject are like Nicholas ordering the siege of Silistria from Peters- 
burg. 

See here, when are you coming to this metropolis ? Your presence is 
desired by many persons, mainly friends. The Z’ribune has so far been 
making money the wrong way since July, but we expect that the renewals 
on the weekly will fetch up. These renewals come in between now and 
February or March Ist. Since July 1st we have received $10,000 more 
than in the same time last year, but the enormous consumption of 
paper for the weekly has cost some $15,000 more than the entire 
receipts. This rather seems to indicate that last year was not so very 
profitable as it seems. 

Let’s know when you will come on, if you are to come at all. I 
should have written before, but for fear that the letter would not reach 
you. 

The Count is better than for years. James is hard at work on his 
reply to Beecher, which I judge will make a book of four hundred 
pages. Parts of it which I have heard are splendid writing. Bayard 
Taylor will make $7000 by lecturing this winter. Snow wears a mous- 
tache, and Horace has got a new hat, won on the election. 

Ever yours, Coral 
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Hovusb oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 19, 1855. 


My Dear Prez: I have this morning your letter assuring me of 
your return to New York and your proposed visit to Washington. Glad 
you are to come here. 

We are having a time on the Pacific Railroad bill, and I think the 
most feasible and practicable scheme for a road ever introduced, which 
gives a chance for a Northern road as good as any other, and which I 
have no doubt is the only one that will be built, is to be defeated by the 
New York Whigs under the lead of Campbell. With the bill now 
before the House the Northern road will be built, because the grant to 
it is valuable ; the lands are valuable. Now, if we can secure to the 
North at any time equal rights, shan’t we do it? Shan’t we make sure 
of what we can? Had we passed Richardson’s bill in 1853, we’d not 
have repealed the Missouri Compromise in 1854. 

Mel. is wide awake—has been talking to Houston ; thinks he may 
be right, but won’t touch him if ain’t sound. I fear Southern Loco- 
focos ; old Benton has backed down, old Sam may ; still, he may be 
the best we can find. 

I have heard that old Truman has recently discovered that the Whig 
party is alive and kicking, and that by co-operating with the Know- 
nothings North and South (and of course ignoring the slavery question) 
can and will elect Cullom of Tennessee next President. What do you 
think ? Ever and truly yours, I. Wasusury, Jr. 

J. S. Prez, Esq. 


RETURNING FROM THE CAMPAIGN. 

[From the New York Tribune of January 19, 1855.] 
When Mr. Pierre Soulé was appointed Minister to Spain, 
amid the general plaudits of the fillibusters, for the avowed pur- 
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pose of acquiring Cuba, we took the liberty to declare that there 
never was a more shallow attempt at diplomatic engineering, 
and that the new minister would signally fail in the objects of 
his mission. So much was apparent to every man of sense in the 
country. Not so was it with the fillibusters, however, and not 
so was it with Mr. Soulé himself. They thought and he thought 
that Cuba was to be had, and Mr. Soulé the man to get it. The 
attempt has been made under every favorable circumstance that 
design and happy accident could bring to bear upon it, but it 
has altogether and egregiously failed. Mr. Soulé has resigned 
his mission or has been recalled, and comes home as empty- 
handed as he went. Neither the formal representations of our 
very intense plenipotentiary, made at the outset, as we can 
imagine with a sedulous regard to dramatic effect, showing how 
impossible it was that Spain could much longer hold Cuba against 
the United States, and how much better, therefore, it was not 
to resist inevitable destiny, but to make an amicable cession, 
sweetened with a most liberal pecuniary compensation, nor his 
subsequent negotiations under far more encouraging circum- 
stances, have been of any avail. 

Cuba is not ours, and the tactics of both the fillibusters and 
the Administration which sent Soulé to accomplish their pur- 
poses are now totally changed. Cuba is not only not annexed, 
but the design of obtaining it is to be abandoned. Such, at 
least, is the pretence. But how large a trap, or of what sort, is 
under this peck of meal, time only will disclose. Know-noth- 
ingism is rife, and anti-Nebraska sentiment floods the Free 
States. This dropping of the Cuba question in certain circles of 
the sham Democracy is nothing but an adroit movement of lead- 
ing politicians to get under shelter while the storm lasts which 
threatens them with destruction. 

In such a state of things Mr. Soulé returns in very ill humor, 
out of sorts with Know-nothingism, anti-Nebraskaism, and with 
the Administration, whose Foreign Secretary, at least, is well 
understood to be quite tired of his antics in Europe. He is said 
to threaten war on his own private account when he shall arrive. 

But we hope to hear no more of Mr. Soulé. He has had his 
day. He came to the Senate with a high reputation as an elo- 
quent and effective criminal lawyer. He sustained his reputa- 
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tion with a commendable industry while there. He made in 
that body one or two speeches, which, though commonplace 
enough in their matter, made quite an impression by his oratori- 
cal and dramatic manner. Soulé was cut out for the stage. He 
is an actor by nature. He is acute, penetrating, and voluble, 
but of genuine statesmanlike qualities he has not one. He 
aches for theatrical effects ; he sighs for a chance to make a sen- 
sation ; he passionately longs for notoriety. Give him these and 
he is happy. Cuba is simply his play ; Spain his stage ; the 
United States his theatre, and the admiring people thereof his 
audience. Thus far he has managed his diplomatic situations 
with some success ; but, through all, he has been but the player. 
He has exhibited no sense as a man, and no skill as a diplomat. 
He has needlessly provoked where he should have aimed to 
please, and he has made enemies where he should have made 
friends. He has cut capers in Madrid, and he has flirted in and 
out of France like a peevish servant-girl—slamming the doors 
behind him. The cut of his coat, his duly chronicled calls upon 
Rachel, and his coquetting with the disreputable Queen of Spain 
have been among the most conspicuous features of his career. 
With the most timely aid from the chapter of accidents in the 
Black Warrior affair and the Spanish revolution—both coming 
to his assistance in the very nick of time—he has yet accom- 
plished nothing beyond the object he, doubtless, had most at 
heart—the being talked about. Not one thing has he done 
toward a redress of old or new grievances ; not one peg has he 
advanced in loosing the attachments of Cuba to Spain. On the 
contrary, he has excited the open hostility of France, and the 
intense hatred of the Spanish government and people against the 
presumed piratical designs and disposition of the United States. 
Of course we do not complain that he has succeeded in strength- 
ening the bonds which bind Cuba to Spain instead of weaken- 
ing them. We only adduce the fact in evidence of his entire 
lack of skill to accomplish the objects he was so pompously sent 
to attain. 

We now dismiss Mr. Soulé to the quiet of private station. 
His case is one which especially calls for the tender mercies of 
the Know-nothings, and if they should never do ‘‘ nothing ”’ 
worse in Louisiana than secure his undivided attention to the 
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duties of his legal circuit, we shall not be disposed to quarrel 
with them. He has had his day of éclat, and has contrived to 
secure an unusual share of public notice during his meteoric ap- 
pearance. We have had flash and explosion—the going up like 
arocket and coming down like its stick. We now say of him, 
that after so much clap-trap and magniloquence of word and 
deed, ending in such little results, a few splendid passages of 
silence would improve his reputation. 


—————_- 


UTAH AND POLYGAMY. 
[From the New York Tribune } 
WasHINGTON, February 4, 1855. 

The progress of events denotes that the irrepealable settle- 
ment of the questions embraced in the Compromise of 1850 is 
soon to be disturbed. The Territorial Government of Utah is 
one of the fruits of that settlement. As that anomalous com- 
munity of Mormons grows in importance the question becomes 
daily more serious, How shall it be treated? That it is en- 
vironed by grave embarrassments is apparent to the most super- 
ficial. The subject came before Congress the other day by indi- 
rection, and the opinions expressed and the votes given indicate 
a decided dissatisfaction with the idea of surrendering the reins 
of government of the Utah Territory into the hands of the Mor- 
mons. A way of escape from the existing state of things has 
been suggested by a partition of the Territory among its neigh- 
bors on the east and west ; extending the limits of California 
and Oregon to the east and those of Kansas and Nebraska to the 
west, till they join each other in the heart of Utah. The sug- 
gestion is not devoid of merit, and may be found to be the best 
practicable method of peaceably eradicating the degrading and 
corrupting doctrines of the Mormon priesthood. 

Apropos to this subject I subjoin a curious and striking ex- 
tract of a private letter from a lady, which has fallen into my 
hands, that touches upon the social relations of the Mormons. I 
extract from the letter as follows : 


“6 You ask me to give a little more in detail the incident in 


the cars Hab occurred as we were crossing the Alleghanies, of which I 
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briefly spoke when we met. I could not half tell you the story now, 
after the vividness with which it impressed me has so nearly passed away, 
and if I could, it would not produce the effect it did upon me. I heard it 
after weeks of anxiety had weakened my system, when my long and weari- 
some journey had left me but the strength of a child, and my restless and 
excited mind seized upon it in all its reality without the melioration 
always lent to a subject by our own indifference to, and personal disconnec- 
tion with it. A wrong done to another becomes an outrage when prac- 
tised upon ourselves. I had, through watching and fasting, become so 
etherealized as to lose sight of this selfish difference and to see my neigh- 
bor as myself. I felt that all womankind had been insulted and sacrificed 
in the person of ‘ Margaret.’ It was my duty not less than hers to avenge 
it. I could have sent the aggressor tumbling into the gorge of one of those 
mountain torrents, and considered it but retributive justice. 

‘* The Mormon elder came into our car, near the foot of the mountains, 
and sat near us. He would have been good-looking if he had looked good. 
He had a peculiar manner—it indicated such perfect satisfaction with him- 
self and the world. I heard him say he had gone to Salt Lake City before 
the first furrow had been turned in the ground. [I listened, for who is not 
curious concerning that wonderful exodus? I heard him tell of their 
great temple and how it went on stone by stone, and with each the power 
of the devil grew less and less. How new proselytes came pouring in to 
swell the host that was waiting ‘to receive the Christ when he should 
come to reign a thousand years upon the earth.’ He was a man of no read- 
ing. His knowledge was (like Mr. Gradgrind’s) confined to ‘ facts,’ but 
he had a natural gift for conversation, and gave a rapid and skilful outline 
of his subject in a way that interested you at once. When the night grew 
dark he came and sat behind us. He had fallen into the hands of a gentle- 
man whose dexterity in questioning led him on to speak freely of himself, 
and so gradually they came to the ‘ peculiar institution.’ He said the 
women seldom cared to marry men of their own age, that their affections 
inclined toward the priests and elders. This convinced me that if the 
men are all hypocrites, the women are not wholly so, but that they do 
this for the exaltation of their souls. My lawyer (for soI shall call the 
questioner) asked whether the women were not jealous of each other, 
especially the younger ones. The saint answered, ‘No.’ ‘Some few,’ he 
continued, ‘ were a little difficult, but it was mostly confined to the young. 
To be sure his wife felt it when he married a second time, the rest had 
never cared.’ 

‘¢¢ Tid she care so very much ?’ continued the lawyer. 

‘¢¢ Oh, yes ; I thought at first it would have killed her. You see when I 
became a convert I did not understand that part of it, because my wife and 
I had been so happy together. We married early, and had scarcely been a 
day apart. When I wanted to go to Salt Lake she did not incline to go, 
because she did not see so clearly as I the truths of our great religion—but 
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the idea of my marrying was no hindrance. It did not occur to her as. 
possible, and it was not for a long time after I got there that I thought of it 
myself. Margaret did not mix with the people. She retained her old East- 
ern ways and was always at home. Ihad never let her do much work (her 
hands were too small for that). She was stately in her form, and she had 
a queer way of twisting her long hair round her head, so it looked like a 
crown. The folks said she was proud, and one or two who had daughters 
asked me why I did not take a wife, and if I were not afraid? So it came 
upon me gradually, while upon her, you see, it fell like a stroke.’ 

‘¢¢ You must have found it difficult to break such a thing to her.’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, it was hard to do. But at last I said I will do it on Thursday, 
and on Thursday evening when I came home she was standing in the gar- 
den, and I went and put my arm around her, and told her how it had been 
revealed to me that I must marry again.’ 

‘¢¢ What did she say ?’ 

‘‘< Nothing. Not one word. She just gave one scream. I declare I 
shall never get that scream out of my ears. I believe I should hear it if I 
were on the Andes. I thought I heard it a minute ago.’ 

‘The sleet rattled against the windows of our car, and the bleak mid- 
night wind swept down the mountains, and I thought I heard it too. 

‘¢The Mormon proceeded: ‘And then she fell like one dead. I 
thought she was dead, but she came to after a while, and, would you be- 
lieve it, she never mentioned the subject to me. I could not find it in my 
heart to say a thing about it again for more than five months. Meantime 
she had taken a cold, and did not get strong again. I saw she was wear- 
ing the thought of it about her like a mourning weed, and so, when she 
seemed a little better, I talked to her about the great principles of our 
faith, and how those to whom the Spirit revealed itself must follow its dic- 
tates or be forever cast into hell. And I told her she need not fear my 
affection for her would be divided, for I had had a vision, in which it was 
told me that I should love her forever, and that we should never die, but 
live together and see the thousand years of Christ’s reign upon the earth, 
and be by him rewarded for our obedience and willingness now to cast 
aside our selfish human will and sacrifice to him. Margaret was always a 
true believer. But I had always been wandering in search of a rock of 
faith until I anchored here. I had heard from pulpit to pulpit such con- 
flicting doctrine, I could lay my hand on nothing that seemed secure, and 
I think she was unwilling to set me adrift again, and so she consented. 
My parting from her was a dreadful one, for she moaned and wept like one 
in despair, and—I was fool enough to cry too.’ 

‘¢*]T don’t wonder,’ said his interlocutor. ‘It is hard wholly to sub- 
due nature, even at the call of duty ;’ and he gave a low laugh. 

‘** When I came back,’ continued the Mormon, ‘it had been just so 
all the time. She had never eaten and never slept, but only walked up and 
down always, hour after hour.’ 
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“«*« Well, how did she get used to it?” 

‘‘* She retained the house I had first built, of course. It was large, 
and we had no children, and she was very lonely, for I was necessarily 
much away from her. I went as often as I could, but I married in quick 
succession two others, and so we were much separated, and she fretted in 
my absence. At last it was this, or she saw the folly of resisting her fate ; 
she got quiet in her mind—used to it in fact. People do get used to any 
thing, you know. When the iron force of circumstances presses them on 
every side, and they do not know where or how to resist, they at least grow 
quiet. She took it into her head, after a while, that she would not live 
very long, and she said it was not worth while to be separated so much the 
little time she was here, and, if I pleased, the families might all come and 
live together. I told her she was sensible and getting used to things. 
But she only said something to herself about the collapsing sides of an iron 
shroud pressing out her life. It sounded like poetry. She always had a 
way of picking up such odd things out of books.’ 

“¢¢ Did she get well ?’ 

“** No, not yet. Indeed her cough is rather worse, and she is more 
feeble, but she seems happy enough. She is very kind to every one, 
especially the two little children, and she will get better when the spring 
comes. I know she will, because it has been revealed to me that she is to 
live and dwell with me a thousand years when Christ shall reign and judge 


the world.’ ”’ 


WASHINGTON IN CRAYON. 
[From the New York Tribune.) 
Wasutneton, Monday, February 5, 1855. 

The general topics that occupy Washington just now may be 
stated as three in number : 

I. We have that which prevails among the army of occupa- 
tion encamped here and besieging the Treasury. This is to dig 
down that mountain of twenty-five millions of gold now in the 
possession of Uncle Sam, and distribute it among the allies. 
The French spoliation men want five millions, and the Texas 
bondholders eight millions and a half. This takes over half. 
A considerable portion of the residue is wanted on various 
claims of different divisions of the besiegers. A printed argu- 
ment, addressed to members of Congress, in behalf of one of the 
biggest demands, naively states that the money is in the Treasury 
and it is bound to be paid out to somebody, and, in the author’s 
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opinion, no better use can be made of it than to give it to those 
he represents. Each class of claimants takes the same view of 
the case. Whether our Sevastopol is to fall at this session is not 
so clear. One thing is plain, however, that, unlike the Crimean 
siege, it is the besiegers and not the besieged here who have the 
most ammunition. The battle waxes lively, and the Zouaves of 
the expedition are scaling every height, every one armed with at 
least one of Colt’s pistols. But above and below, on the plain as 
well as at the height, each member of this grand army is on the 
alert and doing his best to carry the works. Old General Ogle- 
thorpe used to say, in the Spanish campaigns, that he had the 
most invincible troopsin the world. There was no position they 
could not take when he cried out, ‘‘ Boys, take that ; for there 
you will find plenty of rum and money.”’ 

II. There is a strong current of solicitous speculation setting 
in the Know-nothing channel. Scores of anxious spectators 
crowd the banks and wistfully desire to know what is to be the 
end of this sudden freshet that is here tumbling along so furiously. 
They are all ready to launch their dug-outs on its bosom, if they 
thought it would not soon lose itself in the sands of its own bot- 
tom. All around are to be seen gray heads and bald heads that 
have been laid up in ordinary nobody knows how long, bobbing 
about on their legs in seedy garments, and like battered beaux in 
a ball-room, playing their old parts over again, only to be laughed 
at for their pains. Meantime the mystic ‘‘Sam’’ is most po- 
litely bowed to by everybody seven times a day, and every soul 
considers he has no chance of saving his own soul unless he con- 
siders ‘‘ Sam’’ as infallible as the Pope. In fact, there is in 
political circles what may be called a generai revival, and the 
dread of political damnation is everywhere visible—-while in 
‘*Sam’’ seems to centre the only hope of salvation. There 
appears to be a general state of conviction preparatory to a gen- 
eral shouting. Thus it is Sam and the Know-nothings, and the 
Know-nothings and Sam, on every corner and in every circle. 
Nobody can witness the spectacle without perceiving that we are 
the greatest, wisest, and most intelligent people on the face of 
the globe. 

The third grand panoramic feature in the existing condition 
of things at Washington is the lugubrious aspect of the old line 
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or Pierce Democracy. Here is a promiscuous crowd, much in 
the condition of the English troops at Balaklava—shabby, 
tattered, dirty, exhausted, sick, and dying. They appear and 
feel as if they had been through at least six campaigns, and been 
beaten in every one. The Southern wing beholds the ominous 
mouth of the Know-nothing gulf yawning to receive them, 
while the Northern branch has been torn in pieces and destroyed 
by Nebraska. Whether true or not, it is yet believed that Kan- 
sas is to be taken possession of by the slavery propaganda, and 
thus Douglas and Company ery out, ‘‘ Woe is me, Alhama !”’ 
They profess now to have believed that Kansas would be free, 
and that thus they would escape being brought to the stake for 
their crimes. The present prospect blears the expectation, and 
they wander pensive and disconsolate. Everywhere it is sung and 
said that the Democratic party has been ruthlessly slaughtered in 
the house of its friends. That powerful and triumphant organi- 
zation which swept the country at the last presidential election 
by unprecedented majorities so proud and arrogant, and which 
haughtily trod freedom in the dust one short year ago, is now 
confessedly demoralized and in ruins from its own conduct, and 
the mourners go about the streets. ered ae 


KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 
{From the New York Tribune.) 
Wasnineton, February 6, 1855. 

Surveying the polities of the country from any thing like a 
high point of view, we find little to command our respect at the 
present moment. The issue made up by the North last year 
against the extension of slavery was lofty and intelligent. The 
citizens of the Free States, of every class and degree felt hum- 
bled and indignant that a measure for the extension of slavery 
over territory of our own, already devoted to freedom, should 
have been proposed by one of their own number, and supported 
by enough of their own representatives to carry it. Rising in 
their might at such monstrous treachery, they forgot old party 
distinctions, and readily combined, forgetful of every other ob- 
ject, except the one great and absorbing one of resistance to the 
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spread of slavery into free territory. There was something not 
only respectable, but honorable and dignified in this spectacle. 

And it did seem that there was enough of grave matter in 
such a contest to fix the public mind, for a while at least, to cer- 
tain great principles of action. It was not unreasonable to think 
that such a distinct and important issue would not easily be oblit- 
erated or forgotten. It was natural to suppose that a party 
organized and contending for a point of such magnitude would 
remain confronting its antagonist until it or its opponent was de- 
feated. But all these expectations have been suddenly put to 
flight. Just in the heat of the contest, and almost in time to 
destroy the moral effect of the unanimous popular condemnation 
of the Nebraska bill—coming in, indeed, in the very midst of 
the triumphing party of freedom—the party of the Know-noth- 
ings rears everywhere its extended front. The great issue be- 
fore the country is shoved aside, and a new one, which is neither 
new nor pressing, is foisted before the public to divert attention 
and attract universal notice. 

To hold no controversy in respect to the relative importance 
of the issues, supposing, indeed, that each had equal claims to 
regard under other circumstances ; yet it cannot be a matter of 
doubt that under those of the present case the extension of slavery 
was the question that first deserved attention and settlement. 
There was not the least reason in the world why the ancient and 
vexed question of the undue influence of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood and the question of the influence of foreign emigra- 
tion should have been thrust before the country to supplant one 
of such vital moment as the slavery question. Such a spectacle 
belittles the politics of the country, and is anything but flattering 
to the intelligence of the people. We had a potent, dignified, 
far-reaching issue before—one of sufficient consequence to en- 
gross the thoughts and challenge the active exertions of every 
thinking man in the country—an issue as yet wholly undecided, - 
or, as far as it is decided, bearing directly against the great inter- 
ests of freedom and humanity. It is afflicting to every just and 
earnest man to consider that the whole contest, from which so 
much was hoped for liberty, should be thrown into confusion, 
and every hopeful anticipation jeopardized, if not destroyed, by 
such a state of things. 
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Yet mean and discreditable as the whole thing looks, there 
must still be an honorable path for true men, amid all the cross- 
purposes and conflicting interests of the existing complications. 
The great question is, What is the path which a wise discretion, 
acting with a steady view to the accomplishment of the great pur- 
pose of preventing the spread of slavery, points out? The entire 
North desires that slavery shall be kept out of Kansas, and a vast 
majority, enough to elect a great preponderance of members of 
Congress, is ready to vote to keep it out. So much is demon- 
strated by the last election. But with the Know-nothing ele- 
ments rising all around us, in the North and in the South, openly 
professing that they do not recognize the slavery question, or 
that they subordinate it to the cardinal doctrines of their faith, 
what are we to expect? Suppose men known to be true to free- 
dom are elected governors and members of Congress in the 
North by Know-nothing votes? Is it not equally true that men 
who are not friends of freedom are elected by the Know-noth- 
ings of the North? If perchance the Know-nothing organiza- 
tion had sprung into being two years earlier—had that been 
possible—we will not undertake to say it might not have served 
a useful purpose by electing Southern men who would not have 
ratted, as the great body of Southern Whigs did, on the Nebraska 
bill. And it might, too, have prevented the election of many 
of the Northern doughfaces who sold us out in that memorable 
contest. If Know-nothingism is strong enongh to stand without 
the aid of the slavery propaganda, we probably should in that 
case have been saved the immense villany of that sacrifice. So 
much we feel constrained to accord to Know-nothingism. But 
now the case is utterly changed. The same reason that might 
have done the North justice in that event will consummate in- 
justice now. We want slavery kept out of Kansas. We want a 
Congress that will vote that that Territory shall never come in 
as a Slave State; and if we had a clear field and a fair fight we 
could secure that result. But how is it to be with our Know- 
nothing friends? They propose to say everywhere, North and 
South, ‘‘Oh! we have nothing to do with the slavery question. 
We must be harmonious and decline to act objectively on that. 
We must not vote for slavery nor against slavery.’? And what 
follows? Clearly enough this: That if the Tom Lokers and 
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Simon Legrees carry out the doctrine of popular sovereignty in 
Kansas, which being interpreted means the introduction of sla- 
very there by virtue of the bowie-knife and the revolver, why, 
our Know-nothing friends from the North won’t vote against 
her admission as a Slave State. Is not this it? Does anybody 
doubt it? Where, then, are we? Northern Know-nothingism 
is to pitch into the thirty-fourth Congress a mixed iot of repre- 
sentatives—Freesoil men, Hunkers, Silver Grays, Conserva- 
tives, and what-nots—out of which enough are to be found who 
will unite with their Southern brethren on the ground of non- 
interference with the peculiar institution, and thus sell the North 
out on the only great anti-slavery issue now before the country, 
to wit, the admission of Kansas as a Slave State. 

If Know-nothingism persists in ignoring this great issue in the 
_ North (there are those who say it will not), the result we indi- 
cate seems inevitable, and the government is thus to be launched 
into the hands of the slavery propaganda, apparently never to be 
extricated but by civil convulsion. 

We have not answered the question we have put, and it is 
difficult to answer it. But do not the foregoing considerations 
rise spontaneously to the mind of every opponent of slavery ex- 
tension whenever he inquires after its solution ? de eves 


KANSAS AND SLAVERY. 
[From the New York Tribune.} 


WASHINGTON, February 10, 1855. 

Some of the Southern men coolly say they have taken Kansas 
so easily that they think it may be worth while to take Nebraska 
also. This remark at least shows the drift of opinion among 
the slavery propaganda as to their expectation of making Kansas 
a Slave State. They entertain no doubt of it. And why? Sim- 
ply because they believe that they will be able to control the leg- 
islation of the Territory, and that the North will back down in 
its opposition to her admission with a slave constitution. Hot 
and impetuous, the Southern men are yet full of cool subtlety and 
wise action. They carry their objects at one time by boisterous 
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threats, and at another by the gentlest conduct. They are now 
as quiet as the occupants of a dove’s nest. They have taken a 
gigantic stride toward domination over the continent by the 
Nebraska bill, and they can afford to wait calmly and patiently 
the subsidence of the Northern waters of agitation. When the 
time comes, as they expect it soon will on the Kansas question, 
then they will vary the entertainment by shaking the raw-head 
and bloody bones which they always flourish with so much effect, 
and again commence the roar which has so often frightened 
Northern men from their propriety. Then, as of old, they ex- 
pect to see the Northern sheep in Congress again scamper. We 
do not wish to be considered as believing in the brag of the pro- 
paganda. We have scouted it too often to lie quietly under such 
an imputation. But we have faith in works. And from these 
we infer there is imminent danger of Kansas becoming a Slave 
State. The slave-holders are resolutely at work. They have 
elected their delegate to Congress ; by foul means, it is true. 
But is anybody fool enough to suppose they will stick on the 
means of accomplishing their object? Has not the whole trans- 
action been foul from the start? The passage of the Kansas 
and Nebraska bill was an outrage on the North and on the forms 
of legislation—a high-handed act of usurpation. The election of 
delegate was an outrage. We need expect nothing but a series 
of outrages to the end. The election of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture is to be an outrage. It is appointed for March—long before 
the spring emigration can reach there. The bowie-knife Mis- 
sourians will elect the Legislature of Kansas as they elected its 
delegate. Does anybody doubt it? Let the future be judged 
by the past. Who but the propaganda paid the expenses of the 
bullies who invaded and carried the late election ? Remember 
that the slave-holders, since the passage of the Nebraska Dill, 
have not been bragging, but working. And what is the North 
doing to offset their action? In whose keeping is the freedom 
of Kansas? In the hands of its own people # They are yet but 
a handful and are overborne and outvoted by the peripatetic 
legions of the propaganda, who, like Arabs, come and go ina 
night. There is no sufticient force on the ground to maintain 
itself against these Cossacks of civilization. And who in the 
North is doing any thing? Is the freedom of Kansas in any- 
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body’s keeping there? If it is, we have yet to learn whose. It 
is everybody’s business in the North to exclaim that Kansas will 
be free. It is nobody’s to do any thing toward making her so. 
When we point to facts to show what slavery is doing, and 
express our apprehensions of the consequences, then we are met 
with the declaration, ‘‘Oh, you must not talk so discouragingly ; 
you must believe Kansas will be a Free State.’’ But this is to 
cry peace when there is no peace. Kansas is to be a Slave State 
unless the North arises and organizes and does something to 
prevent it. We want an Emigrant Society that has life and 
energy and brains in it. God knows what the Worcester organi- 
zation has accomplished—we don’t. It promised well and in- 
spired the hopes of the friends of freedom at the beginning. 
But whether its mettle has failed, or its money given out, or 
whether it has been diverted from its purpose, we do not know. 
It has certainly accomplished little that can yet be perceived. If 
it has laid the foundation for any thing in the future, we shall 
rejoice to know even that. But the North, which has so much 
talk on public affairs, reserves its action for private concerns. 
Its actual conduct on all turning-points in the slavery question 
has thus far been chiefly illustrated in backing out. We trust it 
is not to be so in Kansas. But why is it not to be expected ? 
Will anybody tell us? Hasn’t the backing out always been done 
just at the appropriate moment of time? Behold 1820—1850— 
1854. Behold Kansas in the clutches of the Philistines now. Is 
the North ready to act even yet? Kansas can still be saved to 
freedom if the preposterous, malapropos Know-nothingism of the 
North does not come in to prevent, and the opponents of the ex- 
tension of slavery but exert themselves even a little. An efficient 
society should be organized and money raised to pour in a steady 
stream of emigration during the whole of next season. Kansas is 
to-day the Crimea of liberty, and if it falls, no man can tell when 
the tide of invasion will be rolled back. It should be defended 
on its own soil, and not be allowed to fall into the hands of the 
enemy, to await a tardy restoration which may never come. 
Energetic measures should be taken at once to fill Kansas with 
an early and mighty emigration, to intrench the hosts of anti- 
slavery in the field, with a determination never to surrender. If 
left to itself we do not believe it will be saved from the pollution 
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of a slave constitution. It may be kept out of the Union. But 
with the lowering aspect of Know-nothingism on the horizon 
widely extended, who is sure that the Northern representation of 
succeeding Congresses can be relied on even to refuse the con- 
summation of the Nebraska iniquity? Kansas then is to be 
saved to freedom but by the organization of a mighty emigration 
under resolute leaders, backed by abundant means. Shall it be 
done? It is for the people of the North to answer. Let them 
be assured there is nothing doing in Congress or in Washington 


in behalf of this cause. 
eon bee 


SUPPLEMENTARY FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 
[From the New York Tribune of February 22, 1855.] 


We wish our Nebraska friends in Congress much joy of their 
labors in tightening up the rivets of the Fugitive Slave Law, by 
means of the bill introduced on Friday last by the very honora- 
ble Mr. Toucey, of Connecticut, who, we rejoice to say, exhibits 
grace enough to be ashamed of the job he performed. 

Gentlemen, go ahead! Put on the steam and resolve that 
the boiler shall not burst. Make just as many laws as you please 
to suppress the rising indignation of the people. The more you 
make the better. Whenever one of our Free States concludes 
not to be held in subjection to your unconstitutional edicts, we 
fancy she will not be. Gentlemen, your rage at the exhibitions 
of the people’s determination to resist your iniquitous legislation 
is impotent. You cannot chain the free spirit of the North. It 
is certain to show itself, and you should be delighted to know 
that it proposes to go according to law. The North is just now 
taking lessons in Southern jurisprudence. South Carolina, 
Georgia, and little Florida have, at one time and another, dis- 
played a glorious independence of Federal legislation whenever it 
suited their purposes. We trust that, under the influence of 
such illustrious examples, the States of the North may be ex- 
eused for an occasional assertion of their notion of their own 
rights. We doubt not that it is the opinion of a large majority 
of the people of the Free States that the existing Fugitive Slave 
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Law is unconstitutional, and their present aim is to make their 
State courts so declare it, and adhere to the declaration. We 
are a law-abiding people. But we propose to have laws fit to 
abide by and courts fit to be obeyed. 

The difficulty has always been, and now is, that our Northern 
courts derive their inspirations from a Federal slavery-upholding 
court. Our local judiciary has been poisoned by the virus of a 
national bench whereon sits a majority in the interest of the 
peculiar institution. But happily a most refreshing example of 
independence of this influence is to be seen in the late action of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. The Judges of that State 
have won a lasting title to regard and admiration by their late 
decision in the case of Booth and Ryecroft, and this Congress 
will have to legislate fast and long in order to deprive them of it. 
The example which Wisconsin has set will be as rapidly fol- 
lowed as circumstances admit. By another year we expect to 
see Ohio holding the same noble course. After that we antici- 
pate a race among the other Free States in the same direction till 
all have reached the goal of State independence. By that time 
we expect to see the United States Court so constituted that all 
pre-existing conflicts will have been ended. Improper decisions 
will have been reversed, and truth and justice commence their 
sway. Such, at least, is our hope, and we have an abiding faith 
in its realization; for such evidently seems to be the tendency 
of events, and we see no power which is likely to arrest them. 
The most offensive laws have been imposed upon the North, in 
the conviction that the Northern people were a law-enduring 
people. 

They have maintained that reputation, albeit while doing it 
they have been crowded to the very verge of civil insurrection. 
They now propose to vindicate their own rights by the same 
processes that have been set in motion to reduce them to 
subjection. And they evidently mean not only to make laws, 
but to make Judges who will honestly expound them. and give 
them full effect by an intrepid discharge of their duties. This, 
we think, we plainly see, and we joyfully chronicle the cheering 
indication. Let the North but maintain its high purpose, its 
unflinching resolve that it will not submit to slave-driving dic- 
tation, whether coming through courts pledged to the support of 
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that institution or in whatever way it may show itself, and the 
usurpations enacted by Congress will be torn to ribbons, and its 
impudently unconstitutional laws defied. All that is wanting to 
this end is independent State courts, fearless legislatures, gov- 
ernors with backbones, and a determined people behind them. 
In looking over the elections of last year, we think we see signs 
that we have begun to get them—signs, O Toucey, Douglas & 
Co.! that perhaps will be interpreted even to your opaque under- 
standings one of these not-distant days. As to the people of the 
Free States being enslaved by unconstitutional enactments of 
Congress, we have not the most remote apprehension of it. 
The people may be abused and dragooned up to a certain point 
with impunity—we have seen so much as this, but the inevitable 
exasperation which follows will work a cure. The medicine 
already operates. Come on, then, gentlemen, with your hated 
laws ! 


THOU SHALT NOT STEAL. 
[From the New York Tribune of February 25.] 


We breathe freer and deeper. The President has done a 
good deed. He has come down to Congress with the Decalogue 
in his hand and uttered the most appropriate of its ten command- 
ments to the case in hand. The Collins grant is vetoed ; corrup- 
tion is rebuked. The attempted swindle is arrested at the mo- 
ment of its triumph. We congratulate the friends of honest 
legislation everywhere. We congratulate the senators from 
Ohio ; they, at least, have done their duty during the operation 
of this huge battermmg-ram at the walls of the Treasury. Their 
efforts and votes will be remembered to their honor hereafter. 
Gentlemen of the South have done well. We never expected 
to applaud the President. We do applaud him. A bold stand 
was necessary against the overwhelming surges of venality that 
broke over a debauched Congress. The President has made it. 
We thank him for what he has done, whether his action had any 
reference to the coming New Hampshire election or not. It will 
give him votes there, and lose them to the other side. But we 
don’t care for that. We would not have the thing changed, let 
the consequences be what they may. 
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We trust the President’s action on this case will mark a new 
era in our legislative history. We trust it may be the beginning 
of retrenchment and reform in good earnest. Let monster 
schemes of Congressional robbery be hereafter called by their 
right names, and let the system of lobbying for and writing up 
these enormous money appropriations by ex-senators and ex- 
representatives, and outsiders of every hue and stripe, be 
branded as it deserves. We invoke the hot fires of a just public 
indignation upon the whole mercenary host. Let the atmosphere 
of Washington be purified from the taint which has hung over 
it during the past and preceding session like a moral miasm. 

We expect to hear great barking over this veto, but it will 
afford no cause for terror. It will be the growling of pups that 
have lost their bone. But they will not all howl; some, at 
least, know better. Let us hear those who do not, begin. Some 
members of Congress grew indignant and revolutionary at the 
announcement that Mr. Pierce had plugged the golden stream. 
Revolutionize because the President recites the commandment, 
‘*Thou shalt not steal’?! This won’t do. There are old-fash- 
ioned notions afloat that render stealing unpopular among the 
people. We know that an anti-robbery party could not do 
much at Washington, but in the country it is different. We beg 
gentlemen not to be too obstreperous till they shall go home and 
whet the dulled edge of their virtuous susceptibilities against the 
grit of the undebauched popular sentiment. What should we 
think of a fellow who had thrust his hand through the window 
of a jeweller’s shop to clutch some tempting diamonds, and who, 
having it seized, inveighed lustily against the outrage upon his 
person ? 

But let us be understood. We do not say that every man 
who voted for the Collins appropriation was bought up, or that 
such is the case with those who decry the exercise of the veto 
power on this measure. We only say that enough were bought 
to carry the measure. Look at the immortal committee of nine 
that at the last session unanimously recommended the with- 
drawing of the extra appropriation for this service. Of that 
nine three were found to oppose it still at this. The other six 
voted for it the other day, orturned up missing. What wrought 
the miraculous change ? 


* 
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When a man steps forward to intercept the following of a 
righteous judgment upon a piece of gigantic official peculation, 
he cannot be allowed to take the position of an immaculate de- 
fender of a just principle. The man who defends a band of 
robbers, though he be no robber himself, has but little advantage 
of them in moral position. The Collins appropriation was caused 
by outright corruption. Let no man defend it and claim to wash 
his hands of the stain. In law fraud vitiates a contract. In 
legislation corruption should work a similiar consequence. <A 
contract carried through Congress by the purchase of votes (if 
the purchase could be proved which in such cases would always 
be the great difficulty) would doubtless be held to be invalid by 
the courts. The men who were corrupted in the Collins appro- 
priation, and the agents engaged in the work of doing it, deserve 
the penitentiary. But we do not stop here. If the principle of 
law to which we refer is sound, then it is the duty of every up- 
right legislator to withhold his vote from every measure which 
he knows, or has good reason to believe, is aided by corrupt ap- 
pliances. In this way only can a stop be put to the infamous 
business of buying measures through Congress. The stigma of 
corruption would damn any bill if the moral tone of our national 
Legislature were what it ought to be. We are not aware that 
throughout all the discussions of Congress upon the various 
schemes of robbery before it at the last and present session, any 
member has risen to declare his opposition to any bill simply on 
the ground that corruption was an element initssupport. Doubt 
less many gentlemen may have felt it ought to be done, and some 
may have given votes under the promptings of such a sentiment, 
but the moral influence that such a position boldly and openly taken 
on the floor of Congress would have upon legislation we believe 
has yet to be exerted. We are quite aware that this suggestion 
may be received with an incredulous smile among members of 
Congress, and that they will innocently declare that such a rule 
would incapacitate them from voting for most measures where 
appropriations are concerned. What sort of an answer this 
would be the public must judge. 

We do not know whether the corrupt practices in regard to 
legislation which have been rapidly gaining ground in Washing- 
ton have risen to a sufficient height to work their own cure. 
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The demoralization is great, but it is always long before the con- 
stituencies awake to the rascality of the representatives. The 
men at Washington can steal and plunder for long years without a. 
whisper against their immaculate virtue reaching their unsuspect- 
ing supporters. We know several cherished plans of future 
political success now about culminating that would be awfully 
riddled at home if the secrets of Washington could be unveiled 
to the eyes of the uninitiated masses. We trust, however, that 
the next Congress will set its face sternly against such practices 
as have disgraced the one which was brought to a close yester- 
day. Let the infamous system of bribery and corruption that 
has signalized it, beginning with the Nebraska bill, be indignantly 
spurned by the new men who have won their way to the national 
Legislature. A radical change is necessary to save the legisla- 
tion of the country from utter loathsomeness. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 
[From the New York Tribune of March 7, 1855.] 


The signs of the times pre-eminently admonish the friends of 
freedom that they should be girding up their loins for future 
contests. They have every cause for encouragement, and none 
for fear. The only substantial and widespread basis for an en- 
during and successful party in the Free States is that upon which 
they repose. They have the heart, the conscience, and the un- 
derstanding of the people with them. Every motive that can 
sway the action of independent, liberty-loving, moral, or religious 
men constrains the voter to their ranks. All that is noble, all 
that is true, all that is pure, all that is manly and estimable in 
human character, goes to swell the power of the anti-slavery party 
of the North. That party is no longer the fraction, the hand- 
ful of men it once was, with designs misconceived, motives 
aspersed, and conduct decried. It now embraces every North- 
ern man who does not want to see this government converted 
into a huge engine for the spread of slavery over the whole con- 
tinent, every man who is and was opposed to the scandalous 
attempt to abridge the territory of freedom and enlarge that of 
servitude by the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. It has 
thus a broad and firm basis, whereon every Northern public man 
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should stand now, and whereon they must all stand in the future, 
or be driven into merited disgrace. 

At this moment just as the old and hitherto invincible Dem- 
ocratic organization has been destroyed by collision with the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North, a party has arisen upon a new 
platform, with its members mainly engaged in seeing how skil- 
fully they can dodge and avoid the anti-slavery issue which 
everywhere occupies the public heart. Its chief business just 
now is to devise ways and means to escape the necessity of siding 
with or against the anti-slavery party of the North. Its utmost 
dexterity is called into exercise, and it is yet to be seen with 
what success. At this juncture we wish to call attention to the 
fact that the anti-Nebraska or anti-slavery party in the North 
hold a position which they cannot and will not abandon, and 
cannot and will not defer to any other question or platform 
whatever. They stand immovably upon the ground of resistance 
to the encroachments of slavery ; they aim at the disconnection 
of the government from its support ; they are and will be, until 
the work is accomplished, for the restoration of the prohibitory 
clause of the Missouri Compromise. The Northern anti-ne- 
braska men will insist upon this as the first condition of co-opera- 
tive action in all coming elections, as they have in the last. They 
have won everywhere on this ground, and they are not now 
going to abandon it. Any battles to be fought, or any victories 
to be won by their aid must be fought and won on this platform. 
Let all who are calculating political chances, let all who are in a 
quandary as to what combinations can be made in the North, and 
who, perchance, may be verdantly speculating upon concessions 
or suppressions by the opponents of slavery extension, not dream 
of any other or better terms than these. Upon this point all 
must be plain, open, and above-board. Onur motto is, and is to 
be in the Presidential contest, as in all that succeed it, repeal 
of the law which broke down the barriers to the spread of sla- 
very, and on that position we stand or fall. The anti-Nebraska 
men will not be cajoled into the support of any presidential or 
other candidate who hesitates on this question. Their candidate 
for the Presidency must stand squarely on it. Let all, whether 
they know nothing or know something, know so much as this, 
and govern themselves accordingly. 
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The country can be triumphantly swept upon this issue, 
leaving not a remnant of the Nebrascal policy or forces anywhere 
standing. And it is the only existing public issue upon which a 
triumphant majority, or any majority at all, can be to-day obtained 
in the United States. Any party that attempts to carry the 
country upon a platform less broad than this will find itself met 
by an opposition fatal to its success. Attempts may be made, 
and be partially successful, to succeed, here and there, on other 
grounds. But the final result will be scrub-races all over the 
country, the representatives of the smallest minorities in senti- 
ment often finding their way into power. Instead of fighting 
one great battle, as may be done with a compact and overwhelm- 
ing force, strong enough to crush all adversaries and to inaugurate 
an era of peace, harmony, and justice, ending in the absolute 
settlement of the slavery question, so far as the general govern- 
ment is concerned, we shall witness an infinite number of politi- 
cal skirmishes, sometimes resulting in favor of one party, and 
sometimes in favor of another—the aggregate results of which 
will be just nothing at all. The time consumed in such strug- 
gles will, in the end, be found to have been wholly thrown away, 
and the broken fragments of all sides will still have to be gathered 
on the one point where all are agreed, and the contest again 
opened and pressed to its solution. It is the interest of the 
Nebraska men in the North to foment discord among the friends 
of freedom and keep up divisions among them. In this and 
this alone is their only hope even of partial success. Shall the 
opponents of their great iniquity gratify them ? 

We submit these considerations to the anti-Nebraska men of 
all sides, and ask for them a thoughtful and candid consideration. 
The movements of individuals and parties, in reference to the 
Presidency, seem to render their expression particularly necessary 
at this time. We are deeply solicitous that the present high and 
commanding position of the anti-Nebraska men—holding as they 
do to-day the power to control the government—shall not be 
lightly thrown away or weakened. We deprecate a serub-race 
for the Presidency, as breaking the force of the anti-Nebraska 
movement, and prolonging a contest which can now be speedily 
ended and brought to a beneficent termination by the majesty of 
overwhelming numbers, carrying with it a moral force that shall 
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silence and destroy all opposition. But this serub-race, wherein 
nothing is certain, must come, if the restoration of the prohib- 
itory clause of the Missouri Compromise is not made the central 
idea of the presidential contest.. This issue is tangible and per- 
manent. It will be sustained by a vast majority, while all others 
are comparatively vague and transient, and their strength uncer- 
tain. We believe that a very large portion of the South itself 
would be found ready to go with the North on this ground, if 
all the men who really hold to it would rally with ardor to its 
support and make it the sine gua non of their co-operation in any 
national movement. Let us hope that the good sense of the 
country will prevail through all party organizations, and that 
the Northern people will illustrate their intelligence and stability 
by steadfastly adhering to the position they so nobly won in the 
elections of 1854. 


MANIFESTO OF THE BRIGANDS. 
{From the New York Tribune of March 7.] 


At the advent of every new Administration we send all over 
the world a batch of gentlemen of all qualities accredited to the 
various Powers that bear sway therein, as the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the American people. 

Now and then a stir is made among this body of men which 
relieves the general monotony of their inaction. Such a case has 
recently occurred in Europe. It seems that certain individuals 
on this side the great water, moved thereto by general loaferish- 
ness of habit, both of body and mind, and backed by that inor- 
dinate desire to extend the area and power of slavery which pre- 
vails in the negro States and among doughfaces in the North, 
conceived the design of making another desperate effort to rob 
Spain of the island of Cuba. This highly interesting and vir- 
tuous class of gentlemen, on the accession of President Pierce, 
insisted on having a personage sent to the Court of Madrid as 
Minister, who should represent their peculiar views and aims. 
This personage was appointed, and his name was Pierre Soule. 
As the nation had no other plundering job on hand, the attention 
of the fillibustering part of our population has been very generally 
attracted to Mr. Soulé’s doings. If any of the rest of our 
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diplomats went out of the country to do nothing, this cannot be 
said of the Minister to Spain. He went to get Cuba. It was 
known and acknowledged and advertised on all hands that this 
was his peculiar business. It was a modest task—an amiable, 
friendly, and gracious enterprise. All Mr. Soulé wanted of the 
government to which he was sent, was that it should consent to 
part with its most valuable colonial possession. Spain was sim- 
ply asked to surrender not only the most precious jewel, but 
about the only jewel in her crown. The friendly request, we 
doubt not, was delivered with a theatrical grace intended to ex- 
hibit to that power the immense complacency and delight the 
United States would manifest in case the proposal were acceded 
to, and at the same time the terrific consequences of her failing 
to suecumb to the wishes of our very demonstrative diplomat. 
The reason why any gentleman appearing at the Court of Madrid, 
clothed with the functions of an American plenipotentiary, and 
advancing this impudent proposition, was not summarily ejected, 
after the exceeding distaste that Spain had manifested for the 
alienation of Cuba under any circumstances, must be set down 
to the very great good nature of the Spanish government. If a 
man calls upon you in your parlor and insists upon having your 
chandelier or your carpet, because he is highly pleased with the 
pattern of those articles, it would seem to be quite enough for 
you to tell him that you decline the transaction. If he persists, 
you have nothing to do but to kick him ont. 

Mr. Soulé pressed for what he wanted in every conceivable 
way, but Spain very obdurately declined to be robbed. At 
length our charming highway diplomat, finding that the Queen 
of the Antilles could not be obtained either by soft saw- 
der or by holding a pistol to the head of her keeper, sullenly 
turned away to bethink himself of some other plan to accomplish 
his object. At his instance, we presume—at any rate while he 
was dubiously ruminating over his baffled hopes—our Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs wrote him a letter advising him to confer 
with the other members of our diplomatic corps in Europe— 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Buchanan—for the purpose of seeing what 
their joint labors might effect. Neither of these gentlemen hav- 
ing any pet job of plunder on hand, it seemed to be supposed 
they would have no objection to hitch teams with Soulé and help 
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him up the hill of his difficulties. Accordingly, the three met 
together at a town in Belgium called Ostend, and afterward at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in Prussia. There they fraternized and con- 
cocted the document which we publish in another part of this 
morning’s paper. 

This manifesto is ostensibly addressed to ‘‘ Wm. L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State.’’ It is really addressed to the fears and cu- 
pidity of the Spanish government. It was written for the lati- 
tude and longitude of Madrid, and carefully calculated for the 
meridian of London and Paris. A copy thereof was unquestion- 
ably in Mr. Soulé’s pocket when Louis Napoleon’s understrapper 
snubbed him at Calais, and sent him back to London. This 
copy, we doubt not, was duly laid before the Spanish govern- 
ment on Mr. Soulé’s final return to Madrid, with every accessory 
of diplomatic and dramatic effect which that eminent artist could 
summon to his service. Mr. Buchanan, of course, took another 
eopy with him to lay before her Britannic Majesty’s ministers in 
London. Mr. Mason, without doubt, likewise took a transcript 
of this portentous missile, and held it up to the startled gaze of 
the modern Napoleon. Thus was brought up to a proper eleva- 
tion, loaded and discharged, this diplomatic Lancaster gun of the 
illustrious triumvirate, its balls whistling and rattling about the 
heads of three principal European Courts, while our Adminis- 
tration at home was diligently engaged in repudiating the whole 
business. How the affair was treated by the government, under 
the secrecy of its diplomatic seal, may be seen by Secretary 
Marcy’s reply to the Ostend Manifesto, which reached us by 
telegraph last night and is printed herewith. 

The reasons set forth by Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé 
for proceeding, in case Spain refuses to sell Cuba, to wrest the 
island from her by force, are those which would justify any act 
of national robbery whatever. These gentlemen more than inti- 
mate that the possession of Cuba by Spain endangers our ‘‘ cher- 
ished Union.’’? Yes, the Union is in danger because Spain holds 
Cuba! Wedid think the disunion bugbear was intended wholly 
for home consumption, but it seems not. It is, like Brandreth’s 
Pills, or Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, alike useful in every disorder. 
We know that if we want a Wilmot Proviso we cannot have it, 
because it would endanger the Union ; that if we refuse to set 
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bloodhounds on the track of a flying negro, we are endangering 
the Union; that if we oppose the further spread of slavery we 
are endangering the Union ; that if we do not stop discussing 
the subject of African bondage, and doing forty other things, we 
endanger the Union ; but, till now, we did not know, nor did we 
dream, that if Spain would not let us have Cuba, the Union 
was to be dissolved. But so it is. 

If Spain will not sell us Cuba, we must steal it in order to 
preserve our national existence !_ Such is the proposition of these 
diplomatic sages ; and we confess that, in all our experience of 
political absurdities, we recall nothing equal to it. We trust the 
renowned Soulé, the only one of the sheared triad who has got 
home from his search for wool, will lose no time in ascending the 
rostrum and demonstrating the position that the Union is in dan- 
ger if we do not get Cuba. Let us know, we pray, who will 
dissolve the Union if we don’t get Cuba ; who threatens to dis- 
solve the Union if we don’t get Cuba; and also on what day the 
Union will be dissolved if we do not get Cuba. We are all im- 
patience to know in what quarter of the heavens the impending 
danger hovers, and when we may expect it to burst on our de- 
voted heads. And while the honorable Mr. Soulé is about this 
duty, we also beg him to explain the grave inconsistency in 
which he has been involved by this manifesto. Before he went 
to Spain he declared in one public speech, if not in two or three, 
that Spain would not sell Cuba, and that it was idle for us to 
think of such a thing. He enlarged upon that Castilian pride 
of character which forbade the hope of our succeeding in nego- 
tiating for the island upon any such basis. But lo! here, in 
this manifesto, he is insisting that she should and must sell it to 
us! O agile Soulé! changing positions and eating his own 
words with a celerity that rivals Falstaff. 

By a singular blunder of the copyist, who, it seems was or- 
dered not to disclose the sum proffered for Cuba, it turns out 
that it was one hundred and twenty millions of dollars. An en- 
ormous sun to be given to Spain for the simple purpose of pre- 
venting emancipation and precluding freedom in that island. 
There is no doubt that this bold push in the interest of slavery, 
so far as our Minister to London is concerned, is bottomed on 
the same atrocious foundation with the Nebraska bill. It was 
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with him a presidential job. The real reasons that induced the 
Administration to reject it are probably twofold: because the 
political hurricane which was sweeping over the country while it 
was being concocted alarmed them into a sudden fit of anti-an- 
nexation as respects Catholic and negro territory ; and secondly, 
because they had no objection to oversetting the Cuba coach in 
which Mr. Buchanan was so evidently steering for the White 
House. 

The reasoning of this buccaneering document, that Cuba in 
the possession of Spain endangers our national safety, is sheer 
vapor. The fathers of the Republic discovered no such peril. 
It was not found out during the war of the Revolution, or that 
of 1812, or that of 1846. John Quincy Adams, when Secretary 
of State, speaks of our commanding the Gulf; but Andrew 
Jackson, bellicose and fearless, let Cuba alone. The whole 
argument, then, of Cuba imperilling our safety is a fiction. It 
is utterly without foundation. Take away the rabble, who are 
too lazy to work, and wish to grow rich by plunder, whencesoever 
it may come, whether in domestic jobbing or the invasion of 
foreign territory, and there is not a man in the country who 
believes the wretched pretence that the Ostend Conference has 
put forth. Buchanan himself does not believe it. Mason even 
does not believe it. Soulé we do not consider sane where his 
vanity comes into play ; and that induced him to go upon this 
Quixotic expedition, as arrant a farce, indeed, as any recorded in 
the adventures of the hero of La Mancha. But that honest crack- 
brain never matched the atrocities which our fillibuster champion 
coolly proposes. Spain will not be cajoled or bullied into selling 
what belongs to her, and thereupon Soulé tells us she must be 
robbed and murdered. To this have we come! Even the sol- 
emn, measured, old-fashioned Buchanan condescends to sing 
such a penitentiary tune—the ribaldry of robbers and cut-throats 
rhetoricized into formal phraseology. We want to buy, say 
they ; Spain does not wish to sell: why, then, we will take the 
goods and murder the owner. Apply this to the mine and 
thine of individual intercourse, and who is owner of his house, 
his land, his coat, his shirt ? The wolf’s dialectics settles all dis- 
putes. 

In this doctrine we see the brutalizing march of slavery. 
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The sense of honor and justice under its banners becomes each 
year more indurated. The strong necessity of keeping millions 
in bondage, and of upholding the merits of the revolting 
institution, incite the democracy of whips, chains, and blood- 
hounds to advance more and more on the same career which 
made Rome howl. To grasp, to rob, to murder, to grow rich 
on the spoils of provinces and the toils of slaves—these all are as 
completely the phenomena of Southern oligarchy as they were 
of Roman imperialism. They are but changed in name. De- 
mocracy is a mere gauze which does not cloak the hideous figure. 
There is not a man who was, is, or hopes to be engaged in filli- 
bustering, actual or sympathetic, who does not look to the par- 
tition of lands and the confiscation of chattels for his reward. 
Spain was thus partitioned by Napoleon for his brigand generals 
before the invasion ; and the disastrous fillibustering expedition 
which ended in the wholesale garotting of Lopez and his follow- 
ers was marked by the sarne phenomena. Something is claimed 
for nothing. The fillibusters, high and low, fixed and vagrant, 
fighting and diplomatic, all expect their reward. Cuba an- 
nexed, and the slave-trade once more legalized, and then the 
Union—what length of purchase would it be worth ? 


THE BUOCCANEERING EMBASSY. 


(From the New York Tribune of March 9.] 


The longer the reader reflects upon the developments of the 
Ostend Conference, the more pitiable and laughable it will ap- 
pear—pitiable, that three grown men, the representatives of the 
United States at three of the principal courts in Europe, could, 
in the face of those courts and of all the world (for theirs was 
no job done in a corner to be hidden from sight), have put forth 
a manifesto, at the morality of which all honest men will stand 
aghast, and at whose urgent tone of robbery and’ war all Chris- 
tendom will be confounded;—laughable, from the fact that the 
missile blows nobody to pieces but its authors, whose remains it 
scatters to the winds. So far as we can observe, nobody, any- 
where, comes to the defence of this stupendous piece of moral 
brigandage. Every one seems in haste to utter condemnation 
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and cast ridicule upon the miserable abortion of the Ostend tri- 
umvirate. It will, of itself, do much toward precipitating our 
diplomatic service into contempt, and bring disgrace upon the 
administration of Pierce and Marcy. So far as the exposure 
subserves this purpose, we look upon it with complacency. We 
hardly feel willing to go so far as a Democratic contemporary of 
this city, which declares that the whole proceeding was but a 
pit dug by Marcy in which to entrap and bury Buchanan and 
Soulé. We know full well that political schemes have been at 
the bottom of the chief acts of the Administration at Washing- 
ton, but we could not have conceived this Cuba plot was mainly 
started to kill off these troublesome gentlemen. 

We long to hear Soulé take up the burden of his complaints. 
They say he is as fully charged as was ever a nightingale with 
melody, and designs to pour his song into the listening ear of the 
great American people. It will be tragico-comic to a swelling 
degree. Over the tale of his discomfiture and his woes we are 
sure his listeners, when they can forget their indignation at his 
morality, will be convulsed with merriment. Let him, by all 
means, choose Burton’s Theatre for the display of his griefs— 
that appropriate home of the comic drama where Sleek is wont 
to groan and Jim Baggs to disconsolately sing. We will guar- 
antee a crowded audience, lachrymal to any extent he requires, 
if he will only consent that they shall smile through their tears 
and laugh in their sleeve. Let him, appearing in his embroid- 
ered velvet coat, tell how he has been seduced, inveigled, and 
ruined. Let him read over the immensely grotesque letters 
which we dare say fill his budget. The audience impatiently 
waits. Will Mr. Soulé begin? The letter we print this morning 
would be an excellent paper with which to open the play. If 
he could infuse into his own action on the stage the activity and 
fussiness, the querulous petulance, the minimum squeak of 
diplomacy, the dear little quiddling contrivance, and the mock 
majesty of truculent pretension which that letter displays, his 
success would be prodigious. 

We have always laughed at the idea of Mr. Soulé’s accom- 
plishing any thing as a diplomatist. We were not, however, 
prepared for quite so much vitriol and cantharides as apparently 
characterizes his diplomatic practice. We supposed he had, here 
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and there, a vial of demulcent anodyne to soothe the worst of 
his irritations. But not so. He attacks his patient by acids and 
- alkalies the most potent. He roasts him in sulphur and wonders 
that he should be uneasy. He bastes him with nitrate, and 
thrusts red-hot pokers into his vitals, and then rushes to paper, 
and declares to Mr. Marcy that he is astonished and indignant at 
the restlessness and resistance of his subject. 

If we could wonder at any thing Mr. Soulé does, or has done, 
we should say we are surprised at the intensity of his headlong 
proceedings after reading the abundant cautions contained in Mr. 
Marey’s original letter of instructions to him. In that the 
shrewd Secretary says, as plainly as he can without using the 
very words: ‘‘ Mr. Soulé, I have very little confidence in your 
discretion or wisdom, and I do beg of you to mind what you are 
about, and not make a fool of yourself. Spain does not want to 
sell Cuba, as she has shown in a thousand ways, and don’t you 
be running a muck in proposing to buy it.’’ This is the spirit 
of the whole dispatch, and after such a caution one might pre- 
sume that Mr. Soulé would have exhibited at least a little pru- 
dence. That he did not, the one dispatch of his that we publish 
abundantly shows. -The real truth, as we stated yesterday, un- 
doubtedly is, that Buchanan and Soulé mounted their Cuba 
Rosinante on their own hook, emulous of the bold stroke of 
Pierce and Marcy on Nebraska, and went in to win. Their race 
illustrates the old adage—Put a beggar on horseback and he will 
ride to the devil. 


SHIPWRECK IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
[From the New York Tribune of March 22.] 


Our dispatches from New Hampshire proclaim the triumph- 
ant success of the combined forces of the Whigs, Freesoilers, 
Know-nothings, and anti-Nebraska Democrats, over the Pierce 
Nebraska party of that State. It will be seen that the Whig and 
Freesoil parties made no attempt to sustain their candidates, 
who, although regularly in nomination, received only the sup- 
port of a small handful of voters. The fusion against the Ne- 
braskaites was complete, and the rout is as complete as was the 
combination. The last stronghold of the Sham Democracy has 
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thus been utterly overthrown. The elements of opposition which 
the traitorous conduct and policy of the National Administration 
called into being have been merged in New Hampshire as in 
Maine, and the result is the total discomfiture of the hitherto in- 
vincible Democratic party of that State. New Hampshire has 
for the first time gone over to the opposition. It isa memorable 
event in the history of New England politics. Whatever may 
be pretended, this overwhelming victory is mainly owing to the 
aversion of the masses to the course of the Administration on the 
Nebraska bill. The popular disgust was everywhere excited ; 
and, under cover of a new organization, much of it has mani- 
fested itself that would never otherwise have been fully felt in 
the election. Yet, without any other issue than simple anti-Ne- 
braska the rout of the Administration in its stronghold in the 
North would hardly have been less complete. The great and 
damning sin which has prostrated it was the iniquity hatched by 
Atchison, Douglas, Pierce, and their agents and abettors. This 
is the weight that has pulled it down. Its little merits, like the 
veto of the Collins line, for example, have been as nothing in 
the scale against the crowning infamy which it attempted to es- 
tablish and canonize in the Democratic ranks. 

In this struggle, as in that in Massachusetts, the good have 
fallen with the bad. Anti-Nebraska men who were without 
the lines of the reforming host have been crushed by its stride. 
Kittredge and Morrison, both anti-Nebraska men, and resolute in 
opposition, have lost their seats because they were burdened with 
Administration nominations and Administration support. They 
have suffered from being found in bad company. 

This election discloses what the elections elsewhere in the 
North demonstrate, that the old Democratic party is reduced to 
a skeleton, and can nowhere stand against the opposition, if the 
elements of that opposition will combine. This party, so long 
invincible through the charm of its name and the drill of its or- 
ganization, is stripped of its power and trembles upon the verge 
of dissolution. If the opposition will only be wise, it has the 
power to extinguish it at a blow. The great traitorous combina- 
tion which, in the name of Democracy, has dared to strike a 
parricidal blow at the cause of freedom and: progress on this con- 
tinent, may itself be cloven down in the act. It is a time when 
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minor differences should be forgotten, and when all should 
unite to complete the overthrow of those arch-traitors who, pro- 
fessing in their own language to believe this to be a “ nigger 
era,’? have instituted their atrocious experiment upon the public 
eredulity and the public sense of right. 


{From Salmon P. Chase. ] 


CINCINNATI, March 22, 1855. 

My Dear Sir: I inclose you my speech on the Collins steamers, 
and a paragraph from the Cincinnati Gazette in relation to it. Of 
course I don’t expect you to print any thing now so old, but it may be 
of some interest to you from the facts it exhibits and furnish material 
for a paragraph. 

There is a good deal of confusion here about fusion. The Know- 
nothings are rather inclined to dictate terms to the outsiders, and there 
may be a split among the anti-Administration forces. The Independent 
Democrats are willing to co-operate with the Know-nothings upon a 
fair common ticket in which both sides shall be fairly represented as to 
men, and on a platform of no more Slave States and no Slave Territory. 
But they insist that the ticket shall be nominated by a People’s Conven- 
tion fairly constituted. The Know-nothings on the other hand, want 
to have the exclusive selection of the ticket, leaving to a People’s Con- 
vention no function, but that of ratification. The issue is uncertain. 

Yours faithfully, S. P. Cass. 

J. S. Pig, Esq. 


[From Count Gurowski.] 


Friday, May 6, 1855. 
Most Honoraste P-1-K-e: I am going away to-morrow, to 
refresh and strengthen my infamous body. Sorry not to shake hands 
with you. You will find by the last news from Europe how great a 
man you are in American politics, as concerns Europe, Vows-étes tant 
sort peu un dane. Do not blush; it does not matter. Mon omnia 
possumus omnes. War, war, war, to the knife ! and victory with the 

slaves, with Russia ! Yours faithfully, GuROwSsEI. 
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[From Mrs. Governor Davis.] 


' Worcester, June 10, 1855. 

My Dear Mr. Prxe: I had a note from Theodore Parker in which 
he says, ‘‘ Mr. Pike learned from you that Mr. Webster wrote one of 
the papers; . . .’’ and he (Mr. Parker) asks me to point it out to 
him. Now I am obliged to confess to having lost a recollection of this 
fact, or at least it is very dim, and I confess it with pain. I have 
often thought during the last year that my mind had received a shock 
from which perhaps I should never recover, and this convinces me that 
it is in part true ; for I believe in the exactness of your memory and see 
here a proof that Iam indeed shattered. I tell Mr. Parker T will ask 
you to refresh my memory, and, by awakening old associations, perhaps 
I may revive the whole thing. As it is, with my imperfect recollections 
on the subject, I should not dare to say positively any thing about it. 
You must excuse me for troubling you; I know how valuable your 
time is. Nevertheless I must ask you to write me, when you can con- 
veniently, what you remember about it. 

When you pass, as I suppose you occasionally do, from Gotham to 
the pure air of Maine, please make a little leisure to visit me. 

I owe you many kind thoughts for the beautiful eulogy upon Mr. 
Davis. It is so discriminating, so truthful, that I feel as if they were 
the words of a friend who comprehended, as few could do, the beautiful 
simplicity, purity, and dignity of his character. Each time I read it I 
have the same emotions, and wonder how any body but myself could 
have known him so well. . . . 

With sincere friendship, E. Davis. 


[From Salmon P. Chase. 


CINCINNATI, June 20, 1855. 


My Dear Pike: So you are married! I never heard of it until a 
day or two since. I am very sorry to be obiiged to mingle with my 
congratulations on your marriage my unfeigned sympathies with your 
noble wife in her bereavement. Beg her to accept both my congratula- 
tions and my sympathies and let her be assured that they come from one 
of the sincerest of her friends. 

It is possible that I may get a chance for a run eastward this sum- 
mer, and I should like exceedingly to see you both. Where are you 
to be? Can you not contrive to join the Baileys at the Flume House 
for the month of July at least? If so, I feel pretty sure of seeing you. 
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Since the explosion at Philadelphia and the action at Cleveland both 
of the Know-somethings and the Know-nothings, the political atmos- 
phere has cleared somewhat. The prospect now seems to be that I shall 
receive the nomination of the 13th of July Convention, and that every 
thing will go harmoniously. Know-nothingism will, I think, gracefully 
give itself up to die. If not, it will be forced to take the Philadelphia 
fit, which will be quite as well for us. If you see the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, you will see in a brief paragraph this morning some evidence of 
the change in sentiment. 

When you intimated in our conversations at New York that I might 
possibly be the anti-Nebraska candidate for President in 1856, it seemed 
to me next to impossible. It still seems to me impossible ; but since 
then the evidences have convinced me that there is a strong sentiment 
that way in the West, and a respectable backing of it in the East. It is 
not likely that any thing will come out of it, and I certainly shall give 
myself no uneasiness on account of it. But I have sent the Commercial 
article to Bailey, and asked him if he cannot induce George Washington 
Frost Mellen to decline in my favor ! 

I direct this to New York at a venture, and hope it may find you 
there ; but I inclose it in an envelope to the 7’rzbune office, that it may 
be forwarded in case you should be out of the city. 

Pray write me soon, or ask—how shall I call her ?—to do so. I sup- 
pose, now she is married, it will be all proper enough. Give her my 
best—regards. Yours faithfully, S. P. Cuasz. 


[From Charles A. Dana.} 


New York, Sunday, July 14. 

Dear Pixe: You see my promptitude equals yours. You write, 
and I pay with equal exactness. But while domestic happiness causes 
us both to neglect these mere external passing duties I don’t know 
who has aright to complain. The truth is, I have been busy going to 
Westport to see my children—driving them about in old Bradley’s one- 
horse wagon, rowing and sailing with them on the bay and Sound, 
gathering shells on the shore with them, picking cherries, lounging on 
the grass, gazing into the sky with the whole tribe about me! Who’d 
think of paying notes under such circumstances ? 

There’s no delight like that in a pack of young children—of your 
own. Love is selfish, friendship is exacting, but this other affection 
gives all and asks nothing. The man who hasn't half a dozen young 
children about him must have a very mean conception of life. Besides, 
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there ought always to be a baby in every house. A house without a 
baby is inhuman. 

Such are my sentiments. 

It’s mighty easy for you to compliment the Zribune. Of course it’s 
better than ever, and no thanks to you. I knew a lazy loafer, and a 

bridegroom to boot, would never write any thing, and made my arrange- 
ments accordingly, though I said nothing to you about it. The occasion 
was too good a one to show whether you had a conscience or not, or any 
regard for your word. 

Don’t think you are going to Washington this winter. Greeley has 
engaged that place before you. I just had a letter from him. He will 
be home about September Ist. He says Chase will be beaten if he is 
nominated. It seems to me he is mistaken. However, we’ll see. I 
take it Chase is now pretty sure of the nomination. It would be an 
awful business for us if the anti-Nebraska party should break down on 
his account. 

Vm charmed with that picture of Mrs. P paddling a bark 
canoe, which you draw in such idyllic colors. I suspect the poetic is 
your true vein after all—next to theology. But what I really hope you 
are doing is the discipline of that stubborn obstinacy and wilfulness of 
yours into something like Christian meekness and domestic submission. 
Remember it’s your duty, and do it with some grace. 

Bayard Taylor is going to Japan as United States Commissioner—if 
he gets the appointment, Perry puts him up to trying for it, and tells 
him there is no doubt of his having it, as the Administration do not 
desire to make a political business of it, and he is the best man for the 
place who could possibly be found. Don’t mention the scheme, as 
Bayard wouldn’t like it known if he is disappointed. 

Good-by, old fellow, and send me word a week before you write 
another article, so that I can prepare for it. Oat BL 


[From Charles A. Dana.]} 
Thursday, August 28, 1855. 

Dear Pree: ... Fry is at Nahant, cursing the angularity and 
inhospitality of the Bostonians. From the Count I have not had a word 
these many days. Bayard is to pay you a visit on his return from New- 
foundland. Andrews is here, with Banks under his wing. I inclose a 
circular of the Boston Chamber of Commerce which will amuse you, 
Israel thinks he will get $15,000 to $20,000—enough, he says, to pay 
his debis. 
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Banks and Lew Campbell are up for Speaker, but they are without a 
chance. Israel Washburn is as good a man as I know of, and I have 
electioneered for him a little. If Amos P. Granger ,of Syracuse, had 
been in the House before, he would be the man of all others. The Ohio 
men say they will vote for Giddings sooner than for Campbell. 

The chances are improving constantly in this State. The Know- 
nothings, thank God, are in their graves. What a short life they had 
of it ! Yours ever, C. A. Dana. 


New Yorks, Saturday, September 15. 

My Dear Pret: I have long had in my pocket a letter of yours to 
be answered, but haven’t had the time to indulge myself in such a 
pleasure. 

In the first place, then, you’ve made a pretty business of it in Maine. 
I expected it though, for I don’t think your party can ever carry an 
election any more than the ship could get into Tarshish with Jonah on 
board. For good reason it was that the Whig candidate for Congress. 
in the Sixth District of Maine was so shamefully defeated in the year 
1850. I have no doubt if you had gone to Canada or the West Indies 
in 1852 General Scott would have been President. 

As for the West Indies, there’s no particular use in going there 
unless you can speak French and Spanish, for without those languages you 
can’t well study the niggers in either the French or Spanish islands. As 
for writers, there is still nobody better than old Bryan Edwards. B "s 
book isn’t worth a cent as a guide to forming an opinion. On all 
that subject a great deal of light was cast by some four or five articles of 
the Tribune last spring, and you had better begin your studies by find- 
ing and reading those articles, as you ought to have done when they were 
published. They were called out by some letters from Cuba, Jamaica, 
and Hayti by a German savan who wrote correspondence for us. He 
took the usual view of Jamaica, for instance, as ruined by emancipation 
quite overlooking the fact that the island never had any prosperity 
except as a depot for smuggling, piracy, and the slave-trade, and was as 
much ruined fifty years ago as now. 

Yours, CoAGEDS 


{From Governor Chase.] 
CINCINNATI, October 18, 1855. 
My Dear Sir: I don’t certainly know whether I ever replied to 
your letter from Calais last June ; I do know that it was my deliberate 
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purpose to reply to it in propria persond, but that I found to my great 
disappointment when I reached New Hampshire that my time was too 
limited to permit the execution of my purpose. And as to the reply by 
letter, take it now as payment of principal if I have not written before, 
and if I have, for payment of interest. 

We have had a hard political battle to fight in this State. Every 
kind of epithet has been employed against me. The Administration men 
denouncing me for association with Know- nothings, combined shame- 
lessly with the proscriptive and pro-slavery wing of the order to defeat 
me. These last denounced me because I would not consent to proscrip- 
tion. And so it went. I fought my way as best I might. I spoke in 
forty-nine counties, and at fifty-seven different places. And I had some 
gallant helpers. Among them it is not invidious to name Lewis D. 
Campbell as the one, not immediately interested in the result, who did 
most service. He would speak too much, I thought, of Americanism ; 
but he thought sound policy required it, and certain it is that he was 
unwearied in labor and effective in action. At last our fight is over and 
our victory is won. My majority is about sixteen thousand—enough 
for all practical purposes, and a sure guarantee that Ohio will hereafter 
be found on the right side. 

You will have noticed that some of our papers were vot well pleased 
with the apparent concession of the 7’rzbune that I might be defeated ; 
or with the article since the election saying that had another man been 
nominated the result would have been a more decisive anti-Nebraska 
victory. I am not, of course, a good judge in this case ; but I feel 
very sure that no other man could have carried the State at all under 
existing circumstances. I may not have, and indeed I know I have 
not, much of b’hoy popularity ; but I have what I think is better, the 
confidence of the people ; and if any doubter whether or not I have the 
truest and most earnest body of friends that almost any man ever had in 
his State had attended our 13th July Convention he would, I think, have 
been convinced. I presume Mr. Greeley wrote the articles I refer to, 
and I doubt not they were written with the best intentions. But I may 
be allowed to doubt the policy of printing them. We want now cor- 
dial union among all the friends of the Party of Freedom. Nothing less 
will insure a victory in 1856. 

Please write me your views frankly as to the future. You may rely 
on my discretion. What is the prospect in New York? what in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey? I learn that Hamilton Fish is out of 
the movement. Is it so ? 

Give my best love (if you demur to that put in some other word) to 
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your wife, whom I set down at the head of my list of most valued 
friends ; remember me with great regard to Mr. Greeley and Mr. Dana, 
and believe me, Yours cordially, S. P. Cuase. 


{From Charles Sumner.] 


Boston, November 5, 1855. 

My Dear Sir: I had supposed you still in the Zribune ; but was 
glad to hear from you. 

If you do go to the British West Indies, I trust you will write a 

book to clinch the question of emancipation, which you can do. 
« Besides the books which you mention, I would refer to Thorne and 
Kimball’s ‘‘ Six Months’ Tour in Antigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaica,’’ 
published in New York, 1838 ; also a London volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Jamaica Movement for Promoting the Enforcement of the Slave-Trade 
Treaty,’’ etc., printed in 1850 by Charles Gilpin for gratuitous distri- 
bution ; also to a recent London work (1854) entitled ‘‘ The West Indies 
before and since Slave Emancipation,’’ etc., by John Davy. 

I inclose a couple of letters of introduction. Mr. Hincks is Governor 
of Barbadoes. Mr. Mackintosh, the son of Sir James, is of Antigua ; 
but I fear that he is about giving up his place. 

Bon voyage ! Ever faithfully yours, CuarLes SuMNER. 
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1856. 


THE PRESIDENT AND KANSAS. 


[From the New York Tribune of January, 1856.] 


The first point that an honest man would look for in the 
President’s late Message is the suggestion of some means of 
protecting the citizens of Kansas against the inroads of the 
border ruffians at their elections. As things now stand every 
election is an outrage anda fraud. How shall Kansas be pro- 
tected against such violence is the great question. On this 
vital subject what says the New Hampshire attorney who occu- 
pies the presidential chair? We subjoin every word that the 
Message contains upon it. As to enforcing ‘the tyrannous and 
sanguinary code of the ruffians, it is perfectly open, clear, nim- 
ble, and explicit. But if the armed Missourians rush in and 
mob the citizens, take possession of the ballot-boxes and carry 
the elections just to suit themselves, the following is all that Mr. 
Pierce has to say about it : 


‘Tf the Territory be invaded by citizens of other States, whether for 
the purpose of deciding elections or for any other, and the local authorities 
find themselves unable to repel or withstand it, they will be entitled to, 
and upon the fact being fully ascertained, they shall most certainly receive 
the aid of the General Government.”’ 


The President here tells us that if the ‘‘ local authorities’’ 
call for help he will come. Excellent man! The ‘‘ local au- 
thorities’’ already installed are the pet agents of the border 
ruffians, appointed by them and obedient to them. What occa- 
sion have they to call for help? They are the very villains 
against whom the people of Kansas are struggling. But what 
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does the President say about helping the people—what about 
securing fair play to the legal voters and excluding the armed 
and swaggering interlopers? Notone single word! Under his 
Message the real citizens of Kansas stand just where they stood 
when Whitfield was elected; just where they stood when the 
bogus border ruffian Legislature was imposed upon them. What 
does the President mean by this? Does he mean to say he has 
no power in the premises, or does he really mean to enslave 
Kansas if he can? He is undoubtedly ready for the latter, or 
for any thing, if it will enable him to compass a nomination at 
Cincinnati. 

The cause of freedom in Kansas has no longer any hope from 
any source but the stalwart arms and sure rifles of the people of 
the Free States. Let them not be wanting ! 


GOVERNOR CHASE ON KANSAS. 
[From the New York Tridune of January, 1856.] 


We welcome to our columns in another part of to-day’s paper / 
a Special Message of Governor Chase to the Legislature of Ohio 
on the affairs of Kansas. It is a lucid and able réswmé of the 
political history of Kansas, which will commend itself to every 
reader who sympathizes with the struggling people of that Terri- 
tory. But more than this, it is a hopeful sign of the times. It 
shows that the cause of freedom is hourly gaining. Governor 
Chase comes boldly out at an opportune moment, and shows 
himself ready to resist the encroachments of slavery in the name 
and behalf of the great State of Ohio. 

This fact is deeply significant. If the President of the 
United States has flung himself into the scale against freedom in 
Kansas, Governor Chase—with the powerful State of Ohio at 
his back—appears as a champion on the other side. This event, 
like the famous Virginia Message of Governor Seward, forms an 
era in our political history. Without consulting any musty pre- - 
cedents of deferential consideration for the central authority at 
Washington, Governor Chase intrepidly opposes the National 
Executive with a firm and commanding attitude in behalf of 
freedom. The moral influence of so true and manly an act is 
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incalculable. It will stir the blood of the Northern heart every- 
where. And best of all, it will infuse hope and encouragement 
into the breasts of the men of Kansas. It is but simple truth to 
say that Ohio is fully with Mr. Chase, and that if every Free 
State had a Governor of his temper and mettle and would follow 
his example, the people of each and all would respond enthusi- 
astically to the position. 

It is the want of our times, as it is of all times, to find men 
clear-headed enough to discern the progress of events, and bold 
enough to confront and embrace their issues. Men generally 
love to navigate only those waters that have been sounded in 
every part and clearly mapped. Intrepid political navigators on 
the stormy seas of history have been as rare as great navigators 
in the physical world. The great crowds follow the known 
channel and that alone. Where nothing has been explored the 
mass of common minds will not venture. Mr. Chase has the 
great merit of leading the way in this Kansas question in an im- 
portant aspect of it. Wielding the executive authority of a great 
people, his voice must be potent in the contest that now rages. 
It was easy for him to have chosen silence ; but he has preferred 
to speak, and to speak on the right side. And while he has done 
no more than his duty, he deserves that applause which the 
friends of freedom everywhere will freely accord. 

Let but a very few States through their executive arm, 
backed by their Legislatures, distinctly declare themselves on 
this Kansas question after the manner of the Governor of Ohio, 
and we shall speedily witness a memorable abatement of the 
pretensions of slavery. Timidity on the part of the North is the 
great cause of the insolent exactions of the slave power. Were 
the Free States bold and resolute, there would be no difficulty in 
dealing with the question of slavery. While no injustice would 
be done, and no constitutional right invaded, it would be kept 
within its proper limits. And we should hear far less than we 
do now of agitation, secession, danger to the Union, and such 
like bugbears of the doughfaces and slave-drivers. 
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CRUSHING REBELLION. 
[From the New York Tribune of January 26, 1856.] 


The oligarchy in the South are quick to follow the lead of 
the gentlemen in the Senate who propose to “subdue’’ the 
North. The Richmond Enquirer already talks in lordly strain 
of the ‘‘ rebellion in Kansas,’? which it declares must be put 
down, with a confidence as marked and atone as resolute as 
characterized the edicts of the British government during our 
revolution. Lord North thought and spoke the same way of 
the Yankees when they tumbled the tea into the docks of Bos- 
ton harbor. He, too, called the people who chose not to be im- 
posed upon ‘‘rebels,’’ and said the ‘‘ rebellion’? must be crushed. 
There is a striking similarity, too, in the mode of putting down 
the rebels proposed by the black oligarchy and by their English 
prototypes. It is to set the people by the ears among them- 
selves. The British Cabinet proposed to arm the Indians and 
Tories and let them subdue the Whigs of the Revolution. The 
slave oligarchy, through the Hnquirer, propose that the North- 
ern doughfaces shall do the fighting necessary for the intended 
subjection of the freemen of Kansas. The Hnguirer says that 
Mr. Pierce and Mr. Douglas got up the Kansas war, and that 
they should fight it out; and it expresses its confidence that by 
the aid of the existing army, aided by the conservative (dough- 
face) population of the North, the insurgents can be quelled. 
With a demeanor as grave as it is amusing, the Anguirer suggests 
that until this force is found insufficient the South should fold 
their arms, prepare for the ‘‘ exigencies of self-defense,’’? which 
means, we suppose, to watch their colored population and wait 
the result in “ perfect independence and commanding dignity.”’ 
This delightful prospect of a civil war in behalf of slavery among 
the people of the Free States is suggested with a charming 
nuweté. The Enquirer leans upon its New England champions 
—Pierce, Douglas, Cushing & Co.—with a refreshing simplicity, 
and thinks there is no need, from present appearances, of having 
the South “‘counted in’ in the anticipated fight. But if worst 
comes to worst, then the oligarchy is to come to the rescue and 
play the part of Blucher at Waterloo of the Free States. 

Now we confess that such stuff as this is too much for our 
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patience. These rampant threateners of the public peace, these 
vainglorious boasters of all the pluck and all the chivalry of the 
nation, sneakingly propose to plunge the Northern people into 
internecine strife, upon their own territory, on the slavery ques- 
tion, and to simply stand by and hound on the conflict. The 
cowardice and malignity of this proposition need no character- 
ization. Yet we do not doubt that plenty of fools can be found 
at the South who believe that the same fools who were used to 
do the dirty work of slavery in the Nebraska business can be 
made to stand up in the North and fight against freedom at the 
bidding of the slave-holders. All such had better dismiss this 
notion at once. The doughface does not fight. He is a very 
soft-tempered tool. The first hard substance he runs foul of 
turns his edge. He can be relied on for any kind of mean busi- 
ness, but not for any manly act. He is good at a hen-roost, but 
he quails before a broom-stick with a woman at one end of it. 
The idea of that matchless trinity of New England renegades— 
Pierce, Douglas, and Cushing—heading a coup d’état against 
freedom in Kansas, or anywhere else in the Free States, with the 
show of a hope of success, is unspeakably absurd. The Hngwirer 
may rest assured that an attempt to quell freedom in Kansas will 
not be made by the Nebraska conspirators now at the head of 
affairs. It may as well, therefore, stop its discussion about con- 
tingent events that will not occur. The ‘‘ rebels’ will not have 
a shot fired into them by United States forces. The “‘ rebel- 
lion’? will go on as it has begun till the ‘‘rebels’’ succeed as 
completely as did the ‘‘ rebels”’ of ?76. 


[From Horace Greeley.] 
Wasaineton, February 15, 1856. 

Frienp Preu: . . . Now as to another share : I don’t want to sell 
Tribune stock except as I am obliged to ; but then I am always getting 
into that unpleasant category, and probably shall be soon. Of course I 
shall, if I stay in this infernal hole. Did you ever stay in a place where 
you didn’t dare look in a glass when you got up in the morning for fear 
of seeing a scoundrel? This couldn’t happen to me, because I never 
patronize looking-glasses ; but I have seen things here that led me to 
fear for some of my friends. But about the share. You won’t be 
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going East till the fog rises off Passamaquoddy, which I believe is about 
the 1st of June. Meantime I shall be in New York (God grant !), and 
we will talk this over. I never yet knew a man to have money but I 
happened just at that moment to have need of it, and so it will be in the 
spring, I have misgivings. 

My respects to Mrs. Pike, of whom I hear good things in Washing- 
ton. Charge Dana not to slaughter anybody, but be mild and meek- 
souled like me. Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


J. S. Pixs, Esq. 


THE NATIVE NOMINATION. 
{From the Wew York Tribume of February, 1856.] 

Many well-meaning, straightforward people have long won- 
dered what the Know-nothing party was really driving at. 
Their expectations in the coming contest for the Presidency 
have been involved in mystery. Asa party desiring success for 
its members, upon a homespun basis of good sense, their policy 
was plain. They had only to so act that the anti-Nebraska men 
of the North could co-operate with them, or they with the anti- 
Nebraska men in the election of President, to make a triumph 
certain. To be sure, it would not be the triumph of the Know- 
nothings alone, but it being the best the case admitted of, it 
was clearly their true policy to become partners in a victory 
which they could not achieve without assistance. Many and 
leading members of the party, actuated by fair purposes and 
who have never been willing to believe that the people of the 
North could be brought by any indirection to sustain the late 
measures of the slave propagandists, have labored hard to accom- 
plish this result. It was said over and over again at the late 
Convention that the Northern Know-nothings and the Republi- 
cans acting in concert could easily enough elect a President. 
And the statement is a self-evident truth. If we take the 
last elections as a criterion of judgment, the fact is indisputable. 
But there were plenty of Northern Know-nothings in the Con- 
vention who evidently did not want to succeed on such a basis. 
It was of no consequence that they and the whole Convention 
were told that if no such co-operation were possible, then the race 
of the Know-nothing party was run, and that they could not 
hope for success anywhere. Such a consideration had no ten- 
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dency to dissuade them from pursuing a course fatal to the sue- 
cess of the party. The Convention persisted in destroying all 
chance of a participation in a presidential triumph and nominated 
Mr. Fillmore on a certainty of defeat. 

This action lifts the veil and shows clearly what the present 
managers of the Know-nothing organization are at. There is 
no longer any uncertainty as to the policy of the leaders of that 
party. They do not expect to succeed. They do not even care 
a brass farthing about the doctrines which have given the order 
a spurious popularity and have been the foundation of all its sue- 
cesses. They have not recognized a single distinctive principle 
or measure in the Convention. They have been dumb on every 
issue, and have adjourned without saying any thing or doing any 
thing beyond nominating Millard Fillmore for President. They 
have passed no resolutions, made no platform, but simply nomi- 
nated a ticket and run. They propose no contest on any doc- 
trine or principle or measure, but simply a canvass on a man— 
and a man who is the representative of neither side of any living 
political issue. Occupying only a negative position, he is in- 
tended to accomplish only negative results. He is simply 
pitched into the canvass as an obstruction. To be sure it is 
plain enough to be seen that if he were to be elected he would 
be found an inveterate enemy to the cause and the friends 
of freedom. He has néver occupied any other position these 
seven years past. 

But he is out of the range of such a possibility, and the fact 
thus becomes of small consequence. Mr. Fillmore’s friends 
simply intend to use him in the canvass of 1856 as Mr. Van 
Buren was used in 1848—for breaking down another party. 
The game is the same, though the result may be different. The 
action of the Philadelphia Convention is a manceuvre of the New 
York Know-nothing and Silver-Gray politicians to damage the 

Republican party and injure certain leading individuals therein. 
The Convention has been used simply as an instrument to further 
certain personal aims of these politicians. They have thought 
that by taking Mr. Fillmore as the Know-nothing candidate 
they would have an advantage with the old moderate Whigs 
everywhere in the North, and would draw off many of them to 
his support on the ground of his former elevation. 
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The object, then, of the Know-nothings has dwindled to this 
—to defeat the Republican party. That is to say, this is the 
object of those who have managed the Philadelphia Convention 
and nominated Mr. Fillmore. The ex-Vice-President is put 
forward as a man who can entice votes enough from the Repub- 
lican ranks in the Free States to give the election to the Ne- 
braska Democracy. It is a fortunate circumstance, and an omen 
of good to the cause of freedom, that circumstances have con- 
strained the Know-nothing nomination thus early. The contest 
now immediately opens, not between the Know-nothing candi- 
date and anybody else, but between those who are for the spread 
of slavery and those who are against it. It is an important cir- 
cumstance and a peculiarly happy one that we thus early know 
the whole aim of the Know-nothing leaders in the next Presi- 
dential contest. We understand them fully, and it will go hard 
but every Northern voter shall understand them also before the 
election comes on. 

This early nomination will prove the most disastrous blow 
that could have been given to the objects of those who have 
made it. There is now ample time to expose to the country the 
hollow motives which actuated it and the results which alone can 
flow from it. It will do more than any thing else could have 
done to divide the country upon the real issue before it. The 
Know-nothing candidate will be gradually crowded one side, 
and every day’s discussion will lessen his support, while the ranks 
of the friends of freedom wil] be correspondingly increased. 
Day by day it will grow clearer and clearer to the popular mind 
that men must range themselves on the one side or the other of 
the great question of the extension of slavery. And it must at 
length come to be regarded as a farce to think of voting for a 
man who represents neither side of the question, but is simply 
held out as a lure to catch votes without having the ghost of a 
chance for success. 

Mr. Fillmore will serve the personal purposes of those who 
have procured his nomination perhaps as well as anybody who 
could have been hit upon, but his nomination is a singular sacri- 
fice of large motives to small ones. The Know-nothing candi- 
date, had he been the right man, stood a chance of carrying this 
State in the presidential election. But Mr. Fillmore stands no 
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chance at all. His antecedents will repel the Hard vote, which 
in a certain emergency might have gone largely to the Know- 
nothing candidate (as it went at the last election), while from 
all other quarters accessions are out of the question. In fact, we 
look upon Mr. Fillmore’s nomination as a voluntary sacrifice of 
all the chances of the Know-nothing party in this State. The 
authors of it have their own personal aims to subserve, which 
will in due time appear. They have scuttled the ship without 
the knowledge of most of the individuals on board, who will 
only become aware of the fact at the moment they see them- 
selves going down. The unsophisticated masses of the Know- 
nothing party in the North will probably not awake to the swin- 
dle of Mr. Fillmore’s nomination until all chance or hope is 
passed of keeping the Know-nothing vessel afloat, or even of 
saving themselves from going down with the wreck. We will 
not, however, despair that many may reasonably take to their 
boats and find a hospitable reception on board a stancher craft. 
and among friends more trustworthy. 

On the whole we cannot but think that since the leaders of 
the Know-nothing party were determined not to aid but to pre- 
vent the election of a friend of freedom as President, that they 
were incapable of doing the Republican party a greater service 
than to nominate their candidate thus early and to name Millard 
Fillmore as the man. For both of which acts we therefore beg 
to tender them our sincere thanks. 


THE ENLISTMENT QUESTION. 
[From the New York Tribune of February 29, 1856.] 


We publish this morning the long and important correspond- 
ence between our government and that of England on the En- 
listment Question, which was transmitted to the Senate yester- 
day. It concludes with a request to the British Cabinet to recall 
Mr. Crampton, its Envoy at Washington, as well as its Consuls 
at New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. The tone of the 
correspondence is generally courteous, and the demand for the 
recall of the British functionaries is made in as civil a manner as 
so ungracious a request could be put. This correspondence dem- 
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onstrates that Mr. Crampton’s duties at Washington will very 
soon cease, if they have not already ended. It would seem that 
the British government do not intend to recall him, and thus 
nothing remains but his dismissal. Indeed, that step must in- 
evitably follow this correspondence. However, the dismissal of 
a minister, either with or without special provocation, is not a 
cause of war. Accordingly, the most timorous need not ap- 
prehend any belligerent proceedings on the part of the British 
lion on account of this event. We have our own views of the 
original motive for this extra dash of political diplomacy, but we 
need not dwell uponthem here. A small infusion of Jacksonian 
mettle, whether genuine or spurious, injected into the languid 
and disordered veins of our Nebraska Executive, was no doubt 
thought an excellent prescription to revive its constitution by 
the Yankee Mephistopheles who, in his official capacity of At- 
torney-General, keeps the conscience of Mr. President Pierce. 
Whether the remedy will prove efficacious remains to be seen. 
The British lion has the reputation the world over of being quite 
indifferent as to whose mutton he devours, provided he can con- 
veniently satiate his appetite. England was sorely straitened for 
men last spring to recruit her exhausted legions in the Crimea, 
and cast about in every direction to find them. Evidently the 
government of that kingdom was not over particular how or 
where the recruits were picked up, so they were only obtained. 
In this spirit, and with that sort of devil-may-care manner 
and feeling which is characteristic of Mr. Bull, British agents 
were sent to the United States with the single purpose of 
getting the greatest possible number of persons in the shortest 
possible time. We judge from the history of the proceedings as 
disclosed in the documents before us that while the parties en- 
tertained an amiable anxiety to keep out of the clutches of the 
law, they had not, one and all, any particular scruples in regard 
to violating either the sovereign rights or the specific statutes of 
this country. They simply wanted men, and were bound to get 
them if they could. On looking at the acts of the chief actors 
in the affair, we are now only surprised that they should have so 
distinctly committed themselves. Mr. Crampton is no wiser 
than to be caught indulging in correspondence with the most 
prominent of these recruiting sergeants. He thus fails to skil- 
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fully disguise his own complicity in the overt acts of which they 
were proved guilty. He wrote letters both to Hertz and Rowe- 
' craft. Talleyrand used to say, ‘‘ Give me but two lines of any 
man’s writing and I will hang him.’? Mr. Crampton was guilty 
of such epistolary indiscretion and must now pay the penalty 
therefor. 

The correspondence demonstrates that the right is with the 
American side in this controversy. Indeed the other party has 
not a leg to stand on. Lord Clarendon has done the best he 
could; but it is a question whether on the whole he would not 
to-day be better pleased with his own position if, instead of de- 
bating the subject in the dissembling and quibbling manner he 
has, he had simply backed out at the beginning, confessed the 
error of his ways, and given signs of heartfelt repentance. Mr. 
Secretary Marcy makes his points: First, that in attempting to 
obtain men on our territory for military purposes, by agents 
specially employed, and traversing the country for that object, 
England violated the law of nations and infringed upon our 
sovereignty as an independent power ; secondly, that in this at- 
tempt at enlistment her agents also violated the express provi- 
sions of our statutes relating to that subject. In meeting these 
two points Lord Clarendon argues, with all the disingenuousness, 
ambiguity, and diplomatic wile of which the case is susceptible. 
Indeed he does not stick at downright misrepresentation. Mr. 
Marcy fully meets and confutes him on the legal questions, as 
every reader will see on perusing the correspondence. That 
what the British agents did was in contravention of our local 
statutes and in violation of the law of nations admits of no doubt, 
and Lord Clarendon stultifies himself in pretending the contrary. 
In truth, he only excites derision by his various dodges from pillar 
to post inthe course of the discussion. Driven from one shelter 
he only flies to another, to be as surely driven from that. He 
makes a firm stand nowhere. 

To the question of the practice of nations in this matter of 
enlistments for foreign service, with which Lord Palmerston al- 
leges the British experiment to have been in harmony, Mr. 
Marcy does not address himself. Yet he might have floored his 
antagonist on this point as completely as he has on the others. 
To go no further back than the present war, we find the judicial 
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decisions by the courts all over Germany, and the police regula- 
tions of Prussia, Hanover, and other continental governments 
flatly contradicting Lord Clarendon’s position. The practice of 
enlisting men, either directly or indirectly, has not been per- 
mitted. The British Consul at Cologne was not long since con- 
demned to imprisonment by the Court of Police for his efforts to 
procure recruits to go to the island of Heligoland, there to enlist 
in the British army. Heligoland was used as a depot for enlist- 
ments in Germany, as Halifax was here. The Hanseatic Towns 
put a stop to like proceedings by similar means. Even the Hano- 
verian government, whose king is a relative of Queen Victoria, 
prohibited all such action in the way of recruiting as is defended 
by Lord Clarendon. Mr. Marey’s doctrine is thus fully sustained 
by the usage of European courts and governments upon the 
point in question. 

In fine, Lord Clarendon’s dispatches are lame every way, 
and he makes out no case against the American positions. Noth- 
ing can be clearer than that these positions are wholly incontro- 
vertible. The matter standing thus as against the English Cabi- 
net, the ground is properly taken that an atonement is due. It 
is not sufficient that the illegal proceedings are suspended, after 
repeated protests on our part; voluminous correspondence and 
legal proceedings against parties implicated have compelled it. 
Reparation is demanded. The British government is asked to 
withdraw the offending parties as a homage to violated law and 
national sovereignty. This concession is declined on the ground 
that the cessation of the offence should be deemed sufficient. 
Our government says no, and adds that if the delinquents are . 
not recalled.they must be dismissed. This will be the upshot 
of the matter. All the talk of the London Times about Eng- 
land having apologized, and that she cannot and will not do 
more, and that this ought to be satisfactory, and that if it is not 
she will go to war before she will descend to humiliation at our 
bidding, is mere moonshine. England has done nothing except 
to desist from palpable violations of our sovereignty and our laws. 
It is this which the London Z%mes sets up as an acknowledg- 
ment, a reparation, an apology. This is simply absurd. It is 
perhaps natural that the Z%mes should consider it a vast conde- 
scension on the part of the English government to cease aggres- 
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sions upon another power simply because they are objected to. 
We confess it is something of a stretch toward decent behavior, 
but we cannot altogether regard it, as the Times would have us, 
as a most honorable and complete reparation of a gross wrong 
and a flagrant insult. 


KANSAS IN CONGRESS. 
[From the New York Tribune of March, 1856.} 


We publish elsewhere the report of the majority of the 
House Committee on Elections in the Whitfield and Reeder case. 
The interest which attaches to the subject, as well as the ability 
with which it is treated, will secure to it a general perusal. That 
the essential spirit of border ruftianism has found its way into 
Congress is evident from the simple fact that a minority of the 
same committee have had the face to make a report against an 
investigation of the circumstances relating to the election of 
Whitfield. It is not only universally known that the Kansas 
elections have been carried by armed Missourians overpowering, 
and in many cases actually driving the legitimate voters of the 
territory from the polls, but the fact is acknowledged and even 
boasted of by the chief actors and leaders of the infamous inva- 
sion. Stringfellow, Atchison, and their confederates have re- 
peatedly admitted in reply to the accusation of border ruftian in- 
terference that the Missourians did interfere and carry the elec- 
tions in Kansas, and that they meant to do it again. 

With this flagrant boast thus before Congress it is surprising 
to find anybody unwilling to enter at once into a full and de- 
tailed examination of the case, in order that its merits may be 
reached with absolute precision. To oppose such an investiga- 
tion betrays a spirit of violence and injustice essentially the same 
with that which inspired the outrageous proceedings under re- 
view. For Congress, or any party among its members, to re- 
fuse to adopt the only means of an impartial examination of this 
question, is something disgraceful to any deliberative body pre- 
tending to honesty or fairness. No doubt legal quibbles enough 
can be found upon which to rest such a refusal. The subter- 
fuges and crooked ways of the law are sufficiently numerous to 
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hide any amount of dodging, knavery, and chicanery. But the 
plain common-sense and common honesty of the nation will 
revolt at this unwillingness to investigate such bold criminality 
as was manifested at the Kansas elections. The people every- 
where believe that of all the important duties of this Congress 
the most important is to probe this Kansas question to the bot- 
tom. They are convinced that if the representatives of the peo- 
ple have any business at all at Washington, it is to hold a torch 
to the face of the villany practised upon the unoffending settlers 
of Kansas, and to unmask the wickedness that seeks to enforce 
its tyrannical sway over them. 

If Congress is unwilling to perform this duty, if it undertakes 
virtually to endorse the doctrine of the border ruffians—that 
might is right, and that the rule of Kansas belongs not to the 
people of the Territory but to the strongest battalions from other 
States, swarming at its election stands—let it look well to the 
consequences. It could be guilty of no more serious, no more 
incendiary, no more revolutionary act. It would be equivalent 
to saying to the people of all the States that Kansas is simply a 
battle-ground ; that force is the measure of justice and equity 
for that Territory ; and that all that remains is for those inter- 
ested to go there and fight it out. Let Congress beware lest its 
action should stimulate to intenser heat the already burning sen- 
timent that fills the breasts of millions in the North. 

The country expects Congress to be measurably honest and 
decent in treating the Kansas question. It expects the National 
Legislature to protect the people of that Territory in the exer- 
cise of the rights that have been trampled upon by the armed 
and swaggering semi-savage hordes who prowl around its bor- 
ders and drink whiskey in the wake of Atchison and Stringfellow. 
The people everywhere mean that the settler of Kansas shall be 
fully protected, and that those who have wrested his rights from 
him shall be made to disgorge the plunder. What sort of jus- 
tice and fair play is that advocated by Toombs in the Senate and 
Stephens in the House, when they say that, Kansas having got a 
legislature and a representative in Congress, no more questions 
are to be asked, and that the people of that Territory must 
quietly submit to their lot without inquiring into the lawless 
outrages which have imposed these vermin upon them as legisla- 
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tors and law-givers? Such insolence as this is something more 
than special pleading and quibbling over legal forms. To assert 
such a monstrous proposition is to outrage and insult every 
manly impulse. If Congress is to take its inspiration or direc- 
tion from such counsels as these, the sooner it adjourns the better. 
It will prove to be no allayer of strife, no harmonizer of irrita- 
tions, but a promoter of both. 

Kansas is to-day enduring an infamous tyranny. It is ruled 
by robbers. Not robbers of gold and silver, but robbers of a 
deeper dye and a worse grade of crime; by men who are the 
agents of political highwaymen, who have ruthlessly seized the 
rights of the honest settler, and left him as destitute as the Caro- 
lina negro of every political franchise save those which his 
own right hand, grasping one of Sharp’s rifles, can secure to 
him. To hear Senators and Representatives declare in their 
seats that no investigation into this state of things should be made, 
and, of course, no steps taken to right this mighty wrong, is 
enough to stir the bones of our Revolutionary sires in their 
graves. No investigation, Mr. Toombs? No investigation, Mr. 
Stephens? This doctrine might go down very well on the planta- 
tion, touching an inquiry into the nature of the rule exercised over 
the enslaved blacks. But it isa doctrine which will not go down 
when the right of the slave power to rule the free working men 
of the North in Kansas is the issue at stake. The Legislature of 
Kansas is a usurpation. Whitfield, the sitting member in Con- 
gress from that Territory, is a pretender. The whole edifice of 
government in Kansas—that government which President Pierce 
says he will maintain by force of arms till it is legally discredited 
and overthrown—is a swindle. It rests on fraud and violence. 
It is the result of an atrocious infraction of popular right, and 
deserves no better fate than to be oveithrown by the people it 
aims to subjugate. Justice demands its instant suppression. It 
ought not to be allowed to insult the country by another day’s 
existence. And yet, when a proposition is made in due course 
of business in Congress to take the initiatory steps toward strip- 
ping the mask from the face of this tyranny, and relieving the 
people of Kansas from its sway, it is met with the cool rejoinder 
that it is a government which answers every purpose of legiti- 
mate authority—that it is, in fact, on the face of it, a legal gov- 
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ernment, and therefore it is not worth while to enter into any in- 
vestigation concerning it. 

Such is the spirit of the minority report on the Whitfield and 
Reeder case. We leave the further consideration of the subject 
with our readers, who cannot fail to draw from it a new lesson 
upon the violence and rapacity of slavery, and the total want of 
confidence which every right-minded man must have in those 
who volunteer in its defence, when such are the lengths to which 
they are ready to go. 


INJURED INNOCENCE. 
[From the New York Tribune of March 12, 1856.] 


The British Consul’s chief clerk, or secretary, or what not, 
publicly protests in a letter to the Herald, which we transfer to 
another column of this paper, against the truth of our statements 
respecting the arbitration case and the payment of the $1500 
damages to the owners of the bark Louisiana. This letter has 
one advantage over other communications from the Consulate— 
it does not menace the Zridune with a suit for libel. But even 
with this improvement it cannot be called successful. It con- 
tains some statements which, whatever their merits in the eyes 
of their author, have not the essential quality of truth. One of 
these is, that we have implicated Mr. Consul Barclay ‘‘ with cer- 
tain transactions which never took place ’’—meaning, of course, 
the chartering of the bark Louisiana to carry men to Halifax, 
and the payment of $1500 by the British Government as damages 
for having failed to furnish the men whose transportation was 
thus agreed for. Now if such transactions never occurred, why 
does not Mr. Barclay, or Mr. Stanley, or whoever he may be, 
fortify his denial by the evidence of the gentlemen whom we 
have named as arbitrators in the case? These gentlemen are 
Captain Dunham, of the firm of Dunham & Dimon, and Mr. 
Tileston, of the firm of Spofford, Tileston & Co. If there was 
no such arbitration and no award of $1500 against the British 
Government, and no payment at all on its account, we presume 
these gentlemen will be ready to do justice in the premises and 
relieve its representatives from our imputations. Why, when 
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Mr. Stanley is so loud and sweeping in his denial of our state- 
ments, does he avoid bringing into court these indisputable wit- 
nesses, whose names we have given to the public? Does he fear 
that their assertions might not agree with his own? He alleges 
also that Mr. Barclay has notified us that our allegations were 
incorrect. This is totally devoid of foundation in fact. We 
have not had the honor of any communication whatever from 
that functionary, except a visit from a person of very bad man- 
ners, who did not even inform us of his name, and gave no other 
evidence of his having been sent by the Consul than to demand 
with peremptory pomposity the names of our informants, and to 
threaten us with a libel suit. This possibly may be an English 
style of imparting information on such subjects; possibly Mr. 
Stanley supposes that when so important a personage as H. B. 
M. Consul condescends to send a fellow to bully the conductors 
of an American journal, they are bound to understand everything 
the Consul might say if he were present and in a position to 
make such communications at first hand; but for our part we 
disclaim allsuch clairvoyance. Butif Mr. Barclay had addressed 
to us a civil note of explanation or contradiction, or whatever he 
chose, he knows, and Mr. Stanley knows, that it would have been 
prominently published. It is our wont to give all accused par- 
ties an opportunity to be heard. Indeed, in this very case, 
when a contradiction of a quite anonymous character appeared in 
the Commercial Advertiser, we at once gave it a place in our 
columns, with such explanations as were adapted to enable the 
public to judge of its value. 

The truth seems to be, however, that it is useless for the 
British agents to attempt to escape the position in which they 
have placed themselves. Mr. Stanley holds the position of a 
culprit in this enlistment business, and is the last man to be ex- 
hibiting indignation over the allegation of his activity in prose- 
cuting the illegal purposes of his government. We take the fol- 
lowing passage from Mr. Marcy’s dispatch of the 28th of Decem- 
ber, which we published some days ago along with the rest of 
the correspondence relating to this difficulty. The extract de- 
fines Mr. Stanley’s present position, as well as that of Mr. Bar- 
clay, briefly and pointedly, and saves us the trouble of particu- 
larly looking up his antecedents: 
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‘The persons connected with the British Consulate at New York have 
been actively engaged in furthering the recruiting scheme. Mr. Stanley, 
the assistant or clerk of the Consul, has taken a more open and effective 
part than the Consul himself, and is now under an indictment for violating 
the law against foreign recruiting. The Consul, Mr. Barclay, could not 
but know of Mr. Stanley’s conduct in that matter, but he still retains him 
in the Consulate. 

‘‘ Besides the responsibility that rightfully attaches to Mr. Barclay for 
the improper conduct of an employee in his office and under his immediate 
and daily observation, this Government is satisfied that he has himself not 
only favored the recruiting for the British army but has participated in it. 
Moreover, the improper conduct of Mr. Barclay in the case of the bark 
Maury has justly given offence to the commercial community in which he 
resides and with which he has official communication. ; 

‘‘ For these reasons this Government deems it proper to instruct you to 
ask the Government of Great Britain to withdraw Mr. Barclay from the 
post of British Consul at New York.” 


But though Mr. Stanley is under indictment, we have rea- 
son to assert upon the best of evidence that he denies the pay- 
ment of the $1500 damages by the Consulate. Perhaps Mr. 
Barclay did not pay over the money personally, neither perhaps 
did Mr. Stanley. But what of that? The case we stated was 
this: Mr. Howe, of Nova Scotia, came here to hunt up recruits. 
Expecting to get them, he chartered the bark Louisiana. But 
the men were not forthcoming, and so damages to the amount of 
$1500 were exacted and paid by the Consulate, under the order 
of referees, to whom the case was submitted. Now we cannot 
produce the private correspondence between Mr. Howe and Mr. 
Barclay or Mr. Stanley, to show how the matter was adjusted 
between them. But who will deny that the whole job was a 
joint operation among these gentlemen? We will admit that 
neither of the three paid over the money in person, because it 
was paid by the British Government. Either one of the three 
may fairly deny that he has paid any money in this case. But 
will either Mr. Stanley or Mr. Barclay deny that it was paid in 
this city, and paid on behalf of the government whose local 
agents and employees they are ? 

Why should any of these gentlemen undertake to mystify 
this case when the facts are substantially as we have related 
them, and they know it! Did not Mr. Howe come here after 
recruits, and did not Mr. Howe hob and nob with Mr. Barclay 
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and Mr. Stanley for weeks and months? Mr. Howe is a most 
intelligent and companionable man, always able, energetic, and 
good-natured, and did he not work together with the Consul 
and his clerk in the most harmonious manner? Did he not dis- 
close to them his operations? Did he not ask and take their ad- 
vice? Did they not suggest, confer with, and aid Mr. Howe in 
every possible way? Did they not talk over the matter of that 
bark Louisiana together, and jointly decide upon her charter ? 
Did they not, in friendly counsel over their wine and cigars, 
calculate the chances of their success in the chase for recruits ? 
Did they not jointly confer upon the obstacles which they unex- 
pectedly met with, and did Mr. Howe write one or two or more 
very smart letters touching his business here which he consulted 
Messrs. Barclay and Stanley about publishing? Was it not all 
through, from beginning to end, recruiting, chartering, and all, 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. Howe, Mr. Howe and Mr. Stanley, Mr. 
Barclay and Mr. Howe, Mr. Howe and Mr. Barclay? Were 
they not all in the same boat, and all paddling one way, and all 
acting under the orders of the British Government, which stood 
approvingly by and footed all the bills in the end, the $1500 
damages included ? 

Don’t dodge the question, gentlemen, and don’t try to evade 
an honest responsibility in the premises. And above all, don’t 
show yourselves so excessively ashamed of having been caught 
obeying the orders of your government. It has hitherto been 
supposed that England was a great and powerful country, able to 
take care of its public agents, and which no British subject need 
fear anywhere to avow that he had served. The present conduct 
of Messrs. Barclay and Stanley would seem, however, to imply 
the very contrary. They may be very clever men of business, 
notwithstanding the unlucky affair of the bark Maury, but we 
fear they must be set down as very poor patriots. 


DOUGLAS’S LAST. 
[From the Vew York Tribune of March, 1856.] 


Mr. Douglas’s report from the Senate’s Committee on the 
Territories is so immensely extended that we cannot possibly 
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find space for it. Neitheris its publication necessary. The fact 
that this gentleman finds it necessary at this present stage of the 
Kansas question to write a book explanatory of the case, shows 
of itself plainly enough in what complications, in what difficul- 
ties, what embarrassments the pernicious Kansas-Nebraska act 
has involved the question of slavery in the Territories. Before 
the enactment of that fruitful source of mischief, everything was 
well enough there. The country as well as the Territories was 
at peace, and would have remained at peace but for that fire- 
brand of agitation and discord. For the present state of affairs, 
for the difficulties and outrages in Kansas, for all that now im- 
perils the public tranquillity, for all the forebodings and appre- 
hensions that the era of civil strife is nigh upon us, the Kansas 
bill, with its putative father, Mr. Senator Douglas, is responsible. 
No wonder the Senator feels the pressure of this responsibility 
and laboriously plods through endless pages of heavy work by 
way of evading it. The very fact of his feeling the necessity of 
constructing a document of such dimensions exhibits, more fully 
than anything else can, his desperate anxiety to extricate him- 
self and the party of slavery from the load under which they 
stagger. 

To say that he has done this, or even begun to do it, were to 
insult the common sense of every reader. All the recitation of 
history, all the argument, all the rhetoric that he or any one else 
can bring to bear on the question of the propriety of that enact- 
ment, fall like spent bullets before the walls of an impregnable 
fortress. The question lies in a nut-shell, and every man, 
woman, and child in the country understands it and has long un- 
derstood it. To write at this time of-day from twelve to twenty 
newspaper columns on the subject in order to enlighten the peo- 
ple, is to waste a great deal of time that the author might much 
better have devoted to repentance of the act he aims to defend. 

On all this wilderness of words we hardly know where to 
alight without touching a point in the case that at one time or 
another has already been fully treated in our pages. Over and . 
over again have we dissipated every argument and consideration 
which this report now ropes in to the political drag-net. To 
go over the ground now seems as useless as to engage in refuting 
the contents of any other campaign pamphlet of the next Presi- 
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dential election. For this report can hardly be considered any- 
thing else than the Doughface’s Manual on Kansas, designed for 
candidates for that honorable profession, and to strengthen the 
weaker brethren in the approaching electoral contest. 

The report, notwithstanding its vast extent, is remarkable for 
its omissions. It lugs in an endless quantity of superfluous 
matter, reciting, for example, in great detail, the proceedings of 
the Emigrant Aid Society, but it omits entirely to dwell upon 
the border-ruflian invasions of the Territory and their infamous 
proceedings while there. The outrages of which the settlers in 
Kansas are the victims are wholly slurred over or denied. Mr. 
Douglas seems almost as innocent of all knowledge of their oc- 
currence as though he had just dropped from the moon. But 
of course it is quite too much to expect either truth or fairness 
from the author of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. We have not 
looked for it in his report, and are not disappointed in not find- 
ing it. Some people set up a pretence of candor, but the dema- 
gogism of Douglas is transparent. 

We might go on to exhibit the way in which the much-lauded 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty is now interpreted, and in which 
Mr. Douglas emasculates it of all its pretended virtue, but it 
would be to very small purpose. To follow a pettifogging law- 
yer around the barren stump of discussion where he seeks to 
dodge the blows struck at him is a useless task after his tricks 
have been once fully exposed and his case thoroughly broken 
down, as is the fact with Mr. Douglas. What is wanting in the 
Kansas disorder at this moment is the spirit of martyrdom and 
Sharp’s rifles. So far as the public is concerned no more argu- 
mentation is required on the great issue of liberty or slavery for 
Kansas. Men’s minds are made up. The people have found 
a verdict ; their decision is rendered. The reports now to be 
heeded are the reports from Kansas, not those about it. The 
answers to them are wanted in the shape of true men well 
armed, hastening to preserve to freedom the country which 
these verbose modern Arnolds are ready to betray into the hands 
of a far more hateful enemy of liberty and equality than were 
the ministers and counsellors of George III. The cause of free- 
dom can take no harm from the paper paixhans of the dough- 
faces. Let the free emigrants pour into Kansas, and all may 


yet be saved ! 
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THE PRESIDENCY. | 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
Wasurneton, April 12, 1856. 

I must make short stories. Everybody is full of the Presi- 
dency. Among the Republicans there is a strong apparent cur- 
rent for Frémont. Some say it is all set running by the poli- 
ticians and won’t do. Mr. Chase has numerous friends. So has 
Banks. Judge McLean is spoken of. Preston King is not 
much mentioned, but who is a better man? But amid all the 
rivalry of sentiment no hostility prevails. There is an unusual 
disposition to defer all personal preferences to the good of the 
cause. The aim of all is for the best and strongest man. There 
is need of great wisdom and caution in the selection. ‘This is 
felt by all, and no desire is exhibited to crowd anybody as a 
candidate upon an unwilling minority. This feeling seems now so 
strong as to ensure unanimity at the close. Of the prominent 
candidates Colonel Frémont is the most questionable by his ante- 
cedents and the one upon whom strong doubts centre. Let there 
be no haste and no dropping of the substance in the pursuit of 
the shadow. The opposition to Nebraskaism stands on a princi- 
ple. In the selection of a candidate this must be recognized 
first of all. Availability is good in its place; but let all look 
sharp that we do not abandon what we know to be good for that 
which, though promising, may prove deceptive. I need not 
argue the point. It is enough that I suggest it. 

It needs no extra penetration to see a rising spirit here at the 
prospects of freedom in the ensuing canvass. The day already 
breaks which betokens the coming sun. The question to be de- 
cided by the Presidential election is, ‘‘ Shall Kansas be a Free or 
a Slave State?”’? The electricity of the question will consume the 
withes of party and flash liberty over a continent. J. 8S. P. 


THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 
(From the New York Tribune.] 
Wasuineton, April 24, 1856. 
Whosoever wants Kansas to be a free State will not object to 
admitting her under the Topeka Constitution. And it is the true 
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test of a man’s real desire to recover that Territory to freedom 
to bid him say where he stands on this vital question. Whoso- 
ever demurs and queries and objects to coming up to the point 
of admission is willing to be cheated and ready to acquiesce in 
the final transfer of Kansas to the slave power. The North 
could have saved Kansas to freedom by standing together against 
the repeal of the Missouri restriction. It failed to do it, and 
threw it mercilessly into the unwashed hands of the border 
ruffians. It now has a second chance to save it, and may do so 
if it will. The catastrophe, the lamentable and ignominious 
catastrophe of disembowelling the great Northern preserve, 
gouging a whole empire out of free territory to be blackened 
with slavery, can be averted to-day fully and finally simply by 
Northern men saying it shall be done. Why is not every man 
alert to seize the opportunity? Wherefore this inertia, this par- 
alytic gait, this palsied step? Apparently because certain indi- 
viduals seem to think it would gratify and inure to the benefit 
of a party with whose objects they profess not to sympathize. 
The obstructions in the way are paltry, narrow, partisan. This 
great question, fraught with consequences perilous, threatening, 
and destructive, is treated as though it were one of no more 
than every-day importance. Men handle the fate and fortunes 
of a nation whose expansion is a marvel and whose destiny 
is the great political problem of the age, wholly in reference 
to their own personal or party interests. Every consideration of 
a national and patriotic character demands the instant settlement 
of the question. Kansas can be composed, the country tranquil- 
lized, harmony between the two sections measurably restored, by 
the prompt admission of that Territory as a State under the 
Constitution adopted by the great majority of her citizens. Her 
admission would be preéminently an act of peace and harmony 
and concord. It should commend itself to every interest, and 
especially every conservative interest, in the country. The 
fires of agitation would be quenched by it, for it would extinguish 
the fuel that feeds them. Politically, it would be the severest 
blow that the Republican party could receive, for it would rein- 
state the Democratic party everywhere in the North in a day. 
Why, then, is not Kansas admitted with her constitution as 
she stands, with all these inducements to back her earnest appli- 
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cation? Mark the answer, and see how it is justified by the 
sequel, if the dominant party should be able to retain power at 
the ensuing election. Kansas is not admitted now, because it is 
the determination of the slave power to enslave her; and the 
Administration and the Northern leaders of the sham Democ- 
racy are afraid to interpose to prevent the catastrophe. Kansas 
stands to-day, bound hand and foot by the Administration, who 
will not let her go free, and she is to be sacrificed and turned 
over to slavery through the influence of the same class of low- 
born and revolting considerations that originally prompted the 
step which exposed her to invasion and reduction by the pro- 
slavery border ruffians. 

Let it be understood that Kansas cannot save herself, the 
Free-State party of the Territory cannot save her, however nu- 
merous it may be, while the Douglas bill stands as a shelter for 
the consummation of the determined purposes of the pro-slavery 
men and the border-ruffian Legislature. That Territory is 
doomed, unless it is rescued by the voice of the people of the 
Free States in the Presidential election. Abe ish 152 


THE PARTY OF ONE IDBA. 
[From the New York Tribune.]} 


Wasuineton, April 28, 1856. 

This is the most idealess of administrations, and deserves to 
be expelled from power for its barrenness. It has but one 
thought, and that is slavery. To strengthen slavery where it 
exists and to provide for its spread where it does not, is the 
only object on which we find any expression of its activities. In 
every other respect it sleeps, save where it may be found pull- 
ing the wires of small politics. Mr. Marcy is a shrewd and not 
unwise man, who manages our foreign relations with a com- 
mendable sense of propriety and no mean share of ability. Mr. 
Guthrie watches over Uncle Sam’s strong box like any other 
decent man who would not choose to be implicated in stealing. 
Mr. Campbell looks after the mail routes, and Mr. McClelland 
oversees the landed estate. Mr. Dobbin takes care of his health 
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and attends to the routine of the Navy, magnifying his office 
what he can. The President and the two remaining members 
of the Cabinet, Jeff. Davis of the War Department and Caleb 
Cushing, Attorney-General, plan and execute what is done in 
our domestic relations, as well as inspire an occasional newspaper 
splurge on foreign affairs for bunkum. The central] thought of 
these men, and the one on which all their activity and that of 
the Administration is displayed, is slavery. Mr. Pierce uses it 
as an engine to secure his re-election ; Mr. Cushing as the most 
ready instrument at his hand to perpetuate his official elevation ; 
and Mr. Davis is filled with it because he is intensely desirous to 
spread the institution, with a view to give political power to his 
section generally, and to himself particularly. 

What was originally and is now anomalous and exceptional in 
our institutions, and what the founders of the Government aimed 
to dissipate and finally extinguish as an influence of malign po- 
tency upon our theory and practice of republicanism, this the 
activities of the present Administration are wholly and exclu- 
sively bent upon cherishing, maintaining, and extending. The 
evidence is totally wanting that it has either friendship or sym- 
pathy for what is good in our system. It is the bad only that it 
seems to aim to spread and eternize. Everywhere in its acts 
and writings slavery is bulwarked and countenanced and put on 
a level with freedom. Not the slightest intimation is ever given 
that it is in the slightest degree unfriendly to national character, 
to intelligence, or to thrift. On the contrary, it is maintained as 
a specialty of our own, which patriotism and our constitutional 
obligations alike demand our people to nurse and defend and 
cover the country with, to an extent commensurate with the 
desires of the slaveholding population. 

It is in the cultivation and expression and development of 
these ideas that the brains of this Administration find their full 
scope and exclusive occupation. It is in deriding and scornfully 
defying the generous sentiments of freedom, the tranquil good 
sense which objects to the spread of slavery on economic grounds, 
and the promptings of a spirit of philanthropy and justice which 
declares against it on loftier considerations, that the pen of the 
Administration finds its chief employment. Everything else is 
neglected to this end. Comprehensive views of our national 
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position, relations, necessities, and destiny, share no part of the 
attention of the gentlemen who inspire its action. What can be 
done to compose and tranquillize and harmonize the distracting 
elements of our national organization occupies no portion of their 
thoughts. The great material interests of the country are wholly 
overlooked in their speculations. No attempt is made to 
strengthen the foundation of our institutions by inculcating the 
maxims of justice, liberty, equality ; none to nourish a genuine 
patriotism by showing the value and magnitude of our example 
as a liberty-loving people to the nations in bondage. The Ad- 
ministration has ignored its proper function and legitimate duties, 
and entered upon the ignoble employment of taking up and 
petting the institution of African slavery. To this institution it 
devotes itself. 

It has espoused its cause with animation and heartiness. It 
champions it with messages and proclamations. It vigilantly 
proclaims its intention to defend every inch of territory on 
which it stands, and to see that no obstacle is interposed to its 
further spread. It denounces all its opponents as enemies to the 
Union, and those who would prevent its extension into free ter- 
ritory as rebels and traitors to the Government. 

In such employments it appears to pass its days and its nights. 
Slavery would seem to be the one topic which occupies its sleep- 
ing and its waking hours. To slavery everything else is post- 
poned and deferred. The opinions and course of the Adminis- 
tration upon it are made the sole test of partisan orthodoxy 
throughout the party ranks. The party debates in Congress all 
turn upon the same hinge. 

To say nothing of the heartless wickedness of this policy, 
we contend that it is absurd and disgusting. The idea 
that we have no domestic concern worthy of the attention of 
an Administration but slavery, is a little too preposterous. 
We cannot see that it admits of any question that an admin- 
istration which can find no more appropriate occupation for 
its members, its writers, its orators, and its supporters gen- 
erally, than to be exalting, and magnifying, and caressing, and 
aiming to spread an institution that has cursed with ignorance 
and sterility and decay nearly one half the States of the Union, 
should be dismissed from power summarily and with contempt. 
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The dereliction of duty involved in such a course is sufficiently 
odious and revolting, but the littleness of it is despicable. 


Ae Se dee 


NICARAGUA. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WaAsHineton, May 3, 1856. 

The Walker and filibuster and Cuba sympathizers are as 
nimble and restless under the news from Nicaragua as though 
they had just sat down in a tub of aquafortis. Mr. Weller is 
agog, Mr. Douglas is agog, and even General Cass is flurried by 
patriotic ardor over the prospect that the filibustering crowd 
stand asmart chance of getting pitched into the Lake Nicaragua. 
And this morning along comesa letter from that prince of diplo- 
matists, Pierre Soulé, who highfalutins the topic after his usual 
fashion. He speaks of it as a drama whose ‘‘ multifarious pe- 
ripetize ’? may involve our interests deeply. 

These are but signs of the extensive ramifications and wide 
connections of this Walker movement. Walker is no lonely fil- 
ibuster in whom nobody takes an interest. He is the agent and 
pioneer of the slavery-extension leaders. His ragged host is 
their advanced guard. The moment he is imperilled there is 
suddenly manifested a most extraordinary interest in his fate 
throughout the pro-slavery ranks. There is a general rush to 
his rescue, so far as wordy declarations go. Mr. Soulé speaks of 
him as ‘‘ a gallant adventurer who so nobly defends the rights of 
an oppressed people.’? Mr. Weller puts him on the same lofty 
platform. Yet Walker’s government is nothing but a military 
despotism which sustains itself by forced contributions upon a 
population impoverished by his exactions. Walker’s mode of 
sustaining himself is to smoke out every fellow in the country who 
has got an extra dollar, and send a file of soldiers after him and 
command him to deliver. It was a principal part of the duty of 
Walker’s squad of occupation, before he got into this last war 
with Costa Rica, to go round in small detachments and levy con- 
tributions upon everybody who had anything that could be made 
useful for the troops, whether money, food, or clothing. Nobly 
defending the ‘‘rights of an oppressed people !’? Why, he has 
been engaged in doing nothing ever since he got to Nicaragua, 
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but squeezing dry every poor devil in the country of his last shil- 
ling. Stores have been shut up, men of means have hurried off 
with what they could carry ; others have hid their possessions so 
far as they could, and general fright and consternation have 
seized the people in consequence of his forced levies. They are 
whipped and imprisoned if they withhold anything, and they 
starve after yielding up everything. This robbery and brigand- 
age Soulé calls ‘‘ defending the rights of an oppressed people.” 
In all these slavery-extension schemes the backers and pro- 
moters at home are absurd and extravagant in their positions and 
language to a degree that discloses the intense eagerness of their 
desires and the alarm they feel lest their plans should miscarry. 
This Walker movement is thus regarded with the deepest interest 
by the Propagandists, because it is not only a scheme to reduce 
Central America and convert it into Slave States to be annexed 
to the Union, but because it is designed as the base of operations 
against Cuba. Cuba is the great prize they are after, and Nica- 
ragua and Central America are stepping-stones on the way to it. 
The intercepted correspondence which Walker has sent here 
to show that the British Government has furnished Costa Rica 
with arms (it is not the first time she has done it), causes very 
wry faces among the parties interested in his success. They feel 
very belligerent, but since the Russian war is over they are a 
little cautious about ventilating their wrath. Their indignation 
is chiefly vented in scowls. They know that the slavery exten- 
sion scheme can only be carried out piecemeal, surreptitiously, 
and by preserving peace with the Great Powers. ‘‘ The cat loves 
fish, but dares not wet her foot.”? The Propagandists, eager 
as they are to subjugate the continent to the sway of the 
slave power, are nevertheless compelled to keep the peace. They 
hate to be checked and curbed by interference from any quarter, 
but they cannot afford to be bellicose about it. They can only 
growl and submit. And although the ‘‘ multifarious peripetice ”’ 
of the movement may turn out to be very repugnant to their 
aims and desires, they have to grin and bear it. We doubt 
whether even that ardent and pugnacious gentleman who did not 
get Cuba when he went to Spain after it, would advise war as a 
means to rectify the tangential discordance of the ‘ multifarious 
peripetize’’ of the drama in progress. Jtcoae: 
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INCOHERENCE OF THE SLAVERY-EXTENSION PARTY. 
{From the Wew York Tribune.] 
Wasuineton, Wednesday, May 7, 1856. 

The discussion in the Senate on Tuesday, chiefly confined to 
friends of the Administration, afforded very emphatic testi- 
mony to the fact that the elements which compose the great pro- 
slavery party are very discordant, and that nothing but external 
Opposition prevents it from breaking in pieces. The National 
Democratic organization is a compound of all sorts of hostile 
interests, and is daily becoming more speckled in its character. 
In this: discussion on internal improvements to which we have 
alluded, the South and West were in direct hostility, the South- 
ern wing of the party being as of old strict constructionists, while 
the fresh and growing and interested West believe in no constitu- 
tional hindrance to their having liberal appropriations for their 
varied uses. Mr. Cass has long striven to walk the crack which 
divides the Southern and Western divisions of the party on this 
question, and has generally only succeeded in being laughed at for 
his pains. The younger Western men, as they come upon the 
stage, are disposed to be far less restrained in their action, and 
to reflect the immediate wishes of their constituents, by insisting 
upon a rejection of the ancient Southern doctrine of lack of con- 
stitutional power to improve the great commercial channels and 
highways of trade. This fundamental diversity of sentiment 
upon a subject of radical and increasing consequence must result 
in a disruption of the political connection between the Southern 
and Western wings of the Democratic organization so soon as the 
subsidence of the slavery issue shall allow of the consideration 
of any other topic. In fact, on every political question but sla- 
very, the differences of opinion—within the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic organization as now constituted, being made up as it is of 
Southern Whigs, Southern Nullifiers, Northern Straight Whigs, 
intense Hunkers and Old Fogies generally—are just as great as 
between wholly antagonistic parties. Whoever thinks, therefore, 
that the so-called Democratic party is a party grounded upon 
unanimity of sentiment in regard to constitutional construction 
or administrative policy touching our greatest domestic ques- 
tions, aside from slavery, is totally in error. And whoso believes 
it can administer this Government for any length of time before 
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falling into disintegration from the want of affiliation among its 
elements, is alike mistaken. The only bond of union in the 
Democratic organization is slavery. It is merely a party for the 
defence and extension of the system of servile in opposition to 
free labor. When from any cause this issue becomes subordi- 
nated, or becomes repugnant to the public sense, the party, as a 
national organization, must go to pieces. It is indeed impossi- 
ble it should long continue the dominant party under any cir- 
cumstances. If it be defeated at the next general election, its 
power and prestige will be infallibly destroyed. If it succeeds, 
its objects are so hostile and will prove so fatal to the free labor 
of the North, that the masses of its own ranks in the Free States 
will turn and rend it into fragments. The system of servile 
labor, which the party now champions with an inhuman as well 
as an unwise zeal, will directly conflict with the interests of the 
laboring classes in the Free States. And when this is perceived 
and felt by the masses, the party will crumble like untempered 
mortar. The interests of Northern free and Southern slave labor 
are not identical, and cannot be rendered harmonious. One con- 
flicts with the other, and will do so till the collision ceases. The 
reeking mass of free labor, sweltering under its burdens, stops 
not to philosophize or interrogate political actions closely, so long 
as it has room and verge enough, and feels no external pressure 
from conflicting systems of industry. But when once the path 
of that mass is crossed, when once it finds obstructions to its 
spread, when offensive antagonisms in the shape of coerced and 
degraded industry surround it, holding their place under the lash 
of a proud and haughty aristocracy, then will the ebullition of 
that mass overflow those obstructions and antagonisms like red- 
hot lava. The great error of policy on the part of the present 
managers of the Democratic party consists in their failure to rec- 
ognize the bearings and results of their own schemes of slavery 
extension. They are mole-eyed and blind to the operation of 
the primary laws which control all great political movements and 
give direction to the broad current of affairs. Not one of them 
has ever risen to the contemplation of the fundamental causes of 
national development, investigated those of national decline, or 
cast their glance forward or back an inch beyond the passing 
hour. They are simply men of the hour, without ideas, who deal 
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only in material facts. They dwell in the little political tub of 
their own construction, and fail to see the universe beyond. 
They are mere journeymen tinkers, at work upon the little dams 
and dikes which inclose seething elements of whose power to sweep 
away their childish guards they seem not to have the faintest 
conception. It is not such short-sighted men who lay the foun- 
dation of permanent parties or dig the channels for public 
affairs. They are botchers of work, bad workmen whose blun- 
ders must be repaired or end in disaster and ruin. The present 
attempt to abridge the area of free labor and extend slavery is 
fatuity in judgment as well asa grave offence against freedom 
and humanity. If the rising members of the Democratic organi- 
zation shall know no better than to place reliance upon these 
mere prosecuting attorneys, these pettifoggers of affairs, great is 
to be their disappointment hereafter when they shall expect per- 
manence of success in their political career. What is called the 
Democratic party was never so critically situated as at this hour. 
Defeat or success is alike fatal to it; success will be even 
worse than defeat. For the objects it now seeks, the measures 
it now advocates, the principles upon which it now acts, are so 
hateful in themselves, so anti-democratic, so at war with the in- 
terests of free labor, that in making them the basis of a future 
career of the party, confusion and dissensions must arise which 
will split it into a thousand fragments. Je pals 


MR. CASS. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WASHINGTON, May 12, 1856. 

Mr. Cass began to-day a post-mortem examination of squatter 
sovereignty. He was its father and will be its undertaker. Mr. 
Cass has had several previous pulls at the same question, but he 
seems to have never made an exposition satisfactory to himself, 
or one that will stay made. But squatter sovereignty has served 
its purpose and is of no account now any way. It was a stepping- 
stone pitched into the water to enable the Northern Democracy 
to pass over on dry land from the doctrines of freedom to those 
of slavery. The party has crossed the dividing waters, and it 
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is useless labor now to look back and dwell upon the contrivance 
by which the passage was accomplished. 

A fly in the belly of a toad might as well try to resist his 
speckled devourer as for the Northern leaders of the Democratic 
organization to resist the control of that power into whose em- 
brace they have thrown themselves. The flounderings of Mr. 
Cass and what few confederates may join him on squatter sov- 
ereignty are thus practically of no more account than the squirm- 
ing of eels ina basket. Slavery or freedom must rule in the 
territories, and not squatter sovereignty. Yet while the doom 
of the old sinners is fixed, they being sold to the cloven hoof, sal- 
vation can, and we believe will, come through a holy revival 
among the masses of the Radical Democracy. Though the rights 
of the Free States and the interests of free labor have been sold 
out to slavery, the sovereign people of the North have not yet 
ratified the bargain. It is to be seen if they will. J.S. P. 


CASS AND BUCHANAN. 
{From the New York Tribune.] 


Wasuineton, May 18, 1856. 

Mr. Evans, of Texas, the Know-nothing member of that 
State, talked an hour to-day on general topics. I listened to him 
till he upset the doctrine of Mr. Jefferson that ‘* Allmen are born 
free and equal,’’? by the statement that it could not be true, 
since the half-savage and wholly naked Hottentot was unequal 
to Franklin, Washington, Adams & Co. Probably this never 
occurred to the author of the Declaration of Independence. If 
it had, it is quite unlikely he would have fallen into the error of 
making that very stupid observation. 

The Senator from Michigan concluded his rambling essay 
to-day. It exhibited all those characteristics which mark the 
productions of this gentleman. It was a sort of sea-serpent in 
the sea of Kansas discussion. Probably no two observers would 
describe it exactly alike, its length only excepted. 

Seriously, Mr. Cass took up the cudgels in behalf of Presi- 
dent Pierce this morning, and defended him for two hours 
against the attack of Mr. Seward. He seems to have associated 
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himself with the effort to enslave Kansas by force, and to sustain 
all the outrageous proceedings against that Territory set on foot 
by the Administration and their border-ruffian allies. Mr. Cass 
was expected to do better ; but when did he ever stand up to the 
mark and play a manly part ? 

Mr. Glancy Jones occupied some time in a personal explana- 
tion to-day which was simply a defence of the consistency and 
nationality of Mr. Buchanan: in other words, a humiliation in 
the grand confessional of the slave power. To be a Northern 
man and have Northern opinions is reckoned to be such an 
offence that every haste is made by every Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency or his friends to exonerate all such from the 
foul charge. The apologies which are made by Northern men 
for having entertained sentiments favorable to freedom make a 
man blush to own himself a citizen of the Free States. It is 
hard to find a lower deep than has been reached in one case or 
another. AI Tea oe 


NORTHERN DEMORALIZATION. 
{From the Wew York Tribune.) 
WASHINGTON, May 14, 1856. 

The shameless tergiversation of Northern men on the subject 
of slavery is a spectacle to make angels weep. It is needless to 
enumerate instances in detail. They malignantly dot the surface 
of the Free States like pustules on a small-pox patient. 

Southern slavery has become the great god before which the 
army of place-seekers bow down with abject submission. It oc- 
cupies the seats of power, and robes and unrobes official digni- 
taries in all the plenitude of imperial majesty. It issues its bulls 
of excommunication with the authority of the Vatican. It saves 
and it damns with more than papal promptness and zeal. Its 
mandates issue, and the trembling herd of its obedient followers 
rushes in skurried alacrity to obey. This is no figure of speech ; 
it is sober and exact truth. Behold what slavery has demanded 
of Northern men in the way of eating their words and swallow- 
ing their opinions, and behold what it has got. Let the record 
be examined. There was a time, and no distant time either, 
when all parties in the North expressed their condemnation of 
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slavery. It was condemned without qualification, and a manly 
stand taken against its spread. Every eminent and every unem- 
inent man in the Free States declared against its being carried 
into free territory. There is not a man in the North who has 
a political record, which is not clear and emphatic on this point. 
All men and all parties in all the Free States upheld the Wil- 
mot Proviso afew years ago. While most of them declared 
against agitation and against molesting the institution in the 
States, even by discussion, the expression of determination to re- 
sist its spread into free territory was universal. Search the 
record, and it will be found that every prominent man’s position 
was identical on this point. The gathering up and exposing the 
attitude of this man and that on the question in times past, 
which the House has been occupied about of late, is labor lost. 
The record of all is alike. Ten yearsago not one Northern man 
was as debauched as the entire body of leaders of the Democratic 
party is now. Ten years ago the North unanimously occupied 
the ground now maintained by the anti-Nebraska men. Who- 
ever does not hold it now has fallen from his former position and 
‘apostatized from his former faith. It is idle to enumerate indi- 
vidual examples. Every Northern man who does not occupy 
the anti-Nebraska ground to-day is a deserter from the side of 
freedom to that of slavery, and goes to swell the reeking mass of 
political apostasy that now offends the moral sense of every up- 
right man. Look back and around and see the individual monu- 
ments of this most lamentable defection. Behold Mr. Webster, 
himself at one time a light shining in the path of the Wilmot 
Provisoists. Behold Mr. Cass, ponderously rolling into the Sen- 
ate with a Wilmot Proviso speech in his hat, which he was only 
saved by an accident from delivering. Look at Mr. Buchanan, 
holding to the Missouri restriction, and declaring it holy and 
sacred as the constitution. See New Hampshire, headed by 
Franklin Pierce, outright and rank in declaring against the 
spread of slavery. ead the resolutions of every Northern State 
to the same purport, passed with the consent of all sides and ema- 
nating from all sides. Even in the South, the voice for the 
same general doctrine was potent with its nobler spirits. Hearken 
to that of Henry Clay, as late as 1850, uttered in the Senate of 
the United States. There, with flushed countenance and an eye 
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of fire, rising in his place, he proclaimed with defiant gesticula- 
tion and impassioned tones, to a breathless and silent Senate, that 
he never would consent to admit slavery into territory now free— 
never. Contrast all this and volumes more of the same kind, 
which the history of the past few years can furnish, with the 
state of opinion now upon the subject, and weep over the humil- 
-iating record. 

And this is all done for what? For place ; for official hon- 
ors ; for atemporary lease of high station ; for aday of authority. 
Here they go and there they go. From every Free State, and 
from every county of every Free State, the examples of this 
deep humiliation crowd forward with a disgraceful alacrity. 
They come from hill and valley. High and low throng in supple 
subserviency around the throne of slavery. They are called 
upon to disavow and repent of every sentiment in favor of free- 
dom they ever expressed, and they do it. They apostatize from 
the faith of their fathers. They repudiate their principles. 
They renounce their opinions. They learn, embrace, and repeat 
the catechism of the power at whose feet they cower. They 
begin, ‘‘I believe in one political god, and that god is slavery. 
I will not resist nor obstruct his sway. I will perform his service 
according as I shall be ordered. I will set up the symbols of 
his worship in every office I shall hold under him.’’ They are 
thus compelled to cleanse themselves of every taint and suspicion 
of hostility to slavery before being admitted to the service of a 
country whose proudest boast is the declaration of human free- 
dom and the equality of human rights. 

Thus general has the demoralization become under the 
haughty exactions of an oligarchy striving to trample all opposi- 
tion to it under its feet. Can the Democratic masses tolerate it ? 
Can they endorse by their votes an apostasy so vast, so humili- 
ating, so alarming ? Jip csi ee 


[From our Special Correspondent. } 
Wasuineton, Monday, May 19, 1856. 
The leading event of the day is the oration of Mr. Sumner. 
He spoke three hours without finishing, and was attentively 
listened to throughout by a crowded audience. Mr. Sumner has 
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given long and laborious attention to the composition of this 
production, and it will raise his already elevated reputation. He 
made a number of happy hits in the course of his remarks, and 
his defence and exposition of the Emigrant Aid Association, 
and associative enterprises in general, was particularly strong and 
complete. It was a little curious to watch the manner in which 
Mr. Sumner’s effort was received. At the beginning, when 
everybody else was listening very attentively, Mr. Mason, of 
Virginia, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Toucey, and Mr. Toombs took to 
writing letters with wonderful industry, all seemingly very intent 
upon the subject matter of their epistolary correspondence. 
They, however, recovered from their fit of letter-writing after a 
while, and became quite natural as the speech went on. Then 
again quite a number of the pro-slavery men undertook at various 
intervals to show their indifference to the course of Mr. Sumner’s 
argument, or their disapprobation of the boldness of his remarks, 
by talking in the Chamber in such a way as to compel the pre- 
siding officer several times to call them to order. Once, indeed, 
Mr. Sumner himself stopped and called on the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to preserve quiet. In this small way the antagonists of Mr. 
Sumner prefer to meet and treat him. ‘The interruptions, to be 
sure, amounted to nothing ; but they disclosed the spirit of ver. 
omous hostility which slavery everywhere exhibits towards free 
speech. Ten miles from this city in any direction Mr. Sumner 
would not be permitted to talk in the way he did to-day without 
being a victim to Lynch law. It is hard for the slavery men 
to be decent in conduct while listening to sentiments which they 
would not permit the expression of at home without counselling 
the doom of death upon the speaker, and for the utterance of 
which his life would certainly be taken without stopping for 
judge or jury. Indeed, one Southern Senator to-day declared 
that if he could have his way he would hang Sumner on the 
spot. Such is the condition of things in this Republic, and such 
the violent antagonisms of our system. It was impossible to help 
asking one’s self while Mr. Sumner was heaping his denunciations 
upon the villanies practised under its inspiration, Of what use is 
it to assail even the proceedings of the conspirators against free- 
dom in Kansas before this body, so large a majority of which is 
composed of the high priests of slavery? Or why waste time or 
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breath in appealing to its members for justice or even decency 
toward that devoted and unhappy Territory? What better is it 
than preaching against sin in the lower regions, or appealing to 
the devil to set up a Sunday-school in pandemonium? Why 
inveigh against the ruthless efforts to make Kansas a slave State 
to men who mean to see it baptized in the blood and the fire of 
civil conflict sooner than move one inch toward rescuing it from 
its invaders and oppressors? One cannot contemplate the ques- 
tion without feeling that the battle must be fought on another 
field. It is before the people of the Free States, face to face, 
that the question of Kansas, and the story of her wrongs, and the 
turpitude of her betrayers, should be and must be presented and 
considered. And there it should be determined whether the 
proceedings complained of should be submitted to. If the 
people of the Free States should say aye to that, then let them 
hug their chains and prepare for that further debasement which 
will be their due and their doom. But if they say no, then let 
the energy of this expression of their determination be so pro- 
nounced as to cleanse the pollution from the skirts of every branch 
of the Government. The Free States can save themselves and 
save the Territories if they will. But they also, and they alone, 
can throw all away, install the slave power in a seat from which 
even they cannot eject it, and crown it Jing over South and 
North alike. It is for them to say what they will do in this 
great crisis of the national fate. 

Of course, Mr. Sumner’s speech is full, comprehensive, and 
embracing every aspect of the great question he discusses. 
What he has not said to-day he will say to-morrow. He will 
soon be followed by Mr. Wade, whose radical views are well 
known, but who is yet in no particular in advance of the temper 
of the times. * ase Me 


[From Horace Greeley.] 


New York, May 21, 1856. 
Dear Prre: We don’t consider Judge McLean quite S. O. G. here ; 
but if you know any facts making in favor of his orthodoxy, please 


* It was this speech for which Sumner was assaulted in his seat by Preston 
Brooks. 
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send them on, and they shall be duly considered. Considering how 
forcibly you have written in favor of having a candidate of whose zeal 
and fidelity there could be no dispute, we feel that there is something 
that needs explaining in your recent zeal for McLean. Friend Pike, do 
you know that is a Delilah of a town in which you chance just now to 
be lodged? Have you heard that it is unfavorable to the rigidity and 
perpendicularity of backbone? Do you know that men have gone there 
honest and come away rascals? Have you heard that a virtue less savage 
than mine would hardly have been proof against its manifold and per- 


sistent seductions ? Beware, O friend and compatriot ! 
Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


/ 


J. 8. Pixz, Esq. 


{From Charles A. Dana.] 
New York, May 21, 1856. 

Immortat Pree: Don’t growl about an old fogy like McLean. One 
of the first of duties is to get rubbish out of the way. He belongs 
decidedly to that category. With you, I don’t care who is the candi- 
date so it isn’t a marrowless old lawyer whose mind has illustrated itself 
by so many perverse and perverting decisions. 

Why don’t you stick to your original idea in going to Washington 
—that of getting some straight-out man nominated? For a fellow who 
started with that virtuous purpose, it seems to me you have deteriorated. 
You ought to rejoice at the interment of such a candidate rather than 
shed tears by the quart where he is done for. 


Heaven bless you, old chap. 
Yours, C2A. Ds: 


P. S.—I enclose a note from the patriotic Horace. 


THE OUTRAGE ON MR. SUMNER. 


{From the New York Tribune.) 
WASHINGTON, May 22, 1856. 
The outrage upon Mr. Sumner is the engrossing topic of con- 
versation. No assault could have been more brutal or more 
cowardly ; but it must not be regarded as an occurrence which is 
to be rendered more rare simply by exposure and criticism. 
The state of things here and everywhere in the country where 
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slavery and freedom are to come into immediate conflict is to 
grow worse and not better. It is idle to suppose that improve- 
ment will come merely by reason of censure of such an event as 
occurred to-day. It is justified on the ground that no man 
should be plain-spoken on slavery and its supporters, and that 
such speech should be suppressed by violence. This is the rule 
in the slave-holding districts of the Union, and as the General 
Government is succumbing, or, to speak more properly, has suc- 
cumbed to the slave power, the rule of the Slave States, which 
is silence on the subject, is to be enforced here and everywhere. 
Northern men, in the quiet of their homes, will say this is too 
much to believe. Of course it is, and they have disbelieved. 
But Kansas is telling the story of slavery, and Washington now 
echoes it. It is absurd, therefore, to indulge in mere denuncia- 
tion of even so monstrous an offence as the assailing of a Senator 
in his seat for words spoken in debate against the spread of 
slavery, and belaboring him with a bludgeon whose blows might 
have caused instant death; for it is considered exemplary treat- 
ment of such an offence by the leaders of the slavery-extension 
movement. Doubtless Mr. Toombs, who so complacently wit- 
nessed the affray, thought, ‘‘ Well, this hastens the day when L 
shall call the roll of my slaves on Bunker Hill.”? And Mr. 
Douglas, who either was present or came in before the tragedy 
was complete, no doubt amiably felt that the process of subdu- 
ing opposition to slavery extension was being properly carried 
out on the floor of the Senate. geist ke 


SUBDUING FREEDOM. 
[From the New York Tribune.) 
Wasurneton, May 23, 1856. 
Probably a majority of the members of Congress went to 
their seats armed to-day. This is simply evidence of a state of 
barbarism or a state of war, or of both. The South is at war 


against the North for trying to prevent the spread of slavery, 
and the habits of many of her citizens are the habits of barba- 
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rians. The fighting element is predominant there, and it is the 
only one they cultivate. It seems extraordinary to Northern 
civilization that a man who is of sufficient distinction to be 
elected to Congress should choose a life of broil, should assume 
the bearing of a man bent perpetually on getting up a row or a 
fight. Yet such is the character of some of the Southern repre- 
sentatives, and such are the men who lead and champion the 
movements for the extension of slavery. Northern men here 
are thus thrown into a position which exacts a line of conduct 
quite foreign to their ordinary habits. There is a disposition in 
Congress to accommodate itself to this necessity, which the ex- 
igencies of the battle seem to require. 

The excitement in regard to the attack on Mr. Sumner has 
hardly abated in the least. A crowd went to the Senate and 
House to-day as Spanish crowds flock to a bull-fight, in expecta- 
tion of something in that line. Bunt they were not gratified. 
The Senate was full, dignified, and tame. Mr. Wilson gave a 
narrative of the occurrence of the day before, and left to other 
and older Senators to propose action thereon. A pause ensued, 
and the President of the Senate was proceeding to the regular 
business before the Senate, when Mr. Seward, seeing no one 
else disposed to move, offered the resolution which was adopted. 
The committee it proposed to raise was voted by the Senate, and 
its members taken wholly from the ‘‘ Democratic’ side of the 
Chamber. Its composition was inspired by Weller, Douglas, 
and Mason, and was intended as a discourtesy and insult to the 
opposition. 

The slavery-extension men are determined to slight, crowd, 
and exasperate their opponents all they can. But if they humili- 
ate them it will be the fault of the anti-slavery men themselves. 
There is a general conspiracy all round to ‘‘subdue”’ all who 
venture to question the god-like character of slavery. It takes 
the form of personal assaults on individuals, in addition to po- 
litical disfranchisement, and it may be expected to end in assassi- 
nation. The conflict is real, though quiet people may not appre- 
ciate it, and if the party of slavery succeed in their present arro- 
gant determination, it requires no great stretch of vision to see 
that the Union will sooner or later go to pieces in consequence. 

The scene in the Senate to-day was humiliating. Not a man 
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of that whole body rose to express the emphatic and patriotic 
indignation that is everywhere felt over the outrage upon a mem- 
ber, and the desecration of that Chamber by the violent and 
bloody proceedings of yesterday. A member of the American 
Senate, sitting in his seat, had been struck down and left welter- 
ing in his own blood, and no man rose to vindicate the sanctity 
of the body, to condemn the outrage, or reprove the act. Was 
it lack of spirit or boldness, or what was it ? 

In the House, Mr. Campbell, very resolutely and in a manner 
which occasioned much commendation on the floor, pushed 
through a resolution of inquiry in the case, which prevailed by 
28 majority. Mr. Clingman stoutly opposed it. Mr. Brooks 
tried to get the floor, and seemed quite excited ; and when the 
previous question was called on the resolution, a violent but brief 
effort was made to kill it by factious opposition. After a little 
time the hostility calmed down, and the extreme Southern men, 
deeming discretion the better part of valor, relinquished their op- 
position—being, however, sustained in it to the last by a few 
Northern doughfaces. 

The President sent a message to the House to-day in answer 
to the inquiry respecting the movement of troops upon Lawrence. 
It simply referred to the accompanying documents from the War 
Department. Mr. Jeff. Davis, who administers that branch of 
the Government, takes the opportunity to insult the House by 
referring to its phraseology, in the resolution, in a contemptuous 
manner. ‘The House asked what had been done by the army in 
the way of enforcing the supposed laws of the supposed Kansas 
Legislature. Mr. Davis replies by telling us what has been done 
toward enforcing the laws of the ‘‘ real Legislature of Kansas.”’ 
Slavery is on its high horse in every official quarter, and treats all 
opposition—even that of Congress—with a lofty disdain. We 
have come to the era of not only plantation manners but planta- 
tion discipline. It is the latter which it is expected will ‘‘ sub- 
due ”’ the North. Airbag Ss 
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[From Governor Seward.] 
Wasuineton, May 26, 1856. 
My Dear Pree: I hand the accompanying manuscript to you in 
compliance with the request of the author, whose letter herewith will 
show his object. A glance through it satisfies me that it has points. 
Please preserve it in such a form that I can send it back if it is not in 
your power to be useful to the author. 
Faithfully yours, Wiuiam H. Sewarp. 
J. S. Prez, Esq. 


ATTACK ON SUMNER. 
[From the Vew York Tribune.] 
WASHINGTON, May 28, 1856. 

Before Mr. Benton went away, he remarked upon the assault 
on Sumner, saying: ‘‘ This is not an assault, sir, it is a conspir- 
acy ; yes, sir, a conspiracy. These men hunt in couples, sir. It 
is a conspiracy, and the North should know it.’? To what ex- 
tent the allegation is true may be partially discovered by the in- 
vestigations of the House Committee, though, of course, all 
secrets that should not be disclosed it will be impossible to come 
at, except inferentially and by indirection. The tone of the 
Southern press, which is really the best exponent of Southern 
opinions, and the bold avowal of Mr. Toombs on the floor of the 
Senate, are alike indicative of unity of feeling and purpose on 
the part of the slavery men, and imply very conclusively that 
the attempt to abridge the freedom of speech in Congress is no 
merely individual affair. The work, it is fair to presume, is 
done with concert and knowledge. And it is of no use to dis- 
guise the fact that for the moment the late attempt in this line 
has met with partial success. Whoever has observed the course 
of things in both branches cannot doubt it. A species of terror- 
ism has been instituted, and to some extent has prevailed. This 
is illustrated by the calling to account of numerous individuals 
for commenting upon the transaction which has brought about 
the present state of things. This category, it is stated, embraces 
Mr. Chaffee, of Massachusetts, Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, Colonel 
Webb, and even Mr. Crittenden, all of whom, if report speaks 
truly, have been already called upon to deny, excuse, or justify 
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their comments thereon ; in a word, to give an account of them- 
selves for their criticisms upon an event which is making the 
' country ring with censure and denunciation. The effect is also 
seen in the tone of the newspapers here, and especially that of 
the Intelligencer. How this attempt at suppression of free 
speech will end, even here, cannot be doubted. If the waters be 
for an instant dammed, it will only be to pour in greater volume 
when they mount the obstructions placed to confine them. Free 
speech in Congress and out will be maintained, though the 
means of maintaining it are quite inefficient and inadequate to 
the exigencies of the occasion. The bold demonstrations of 
Messrs. Wade and Wilson in the Senate yesterday are an earnest 
of what may be expected. Let them then have the full credit 
of what they did in being the first to break the spell of silence in 
Congress. 

No Northern man has any business to object to a compromise 
on the slavery question except he be willing to draw the sword 
in defence of freedom. The maintenance of freedom, when op- 
posed by its antagonist forces, always required the baptism of 
blood. It is as true now of it as it ever was. 

The North just now is very lively with its indignation and 
denunciation over the state of things in Kansas and in Washing- 
ton. We have no doubt it will continue so till after the Presi- 
dential election, and until Northern doughfaceism on the Ne- 
braska-Kansas bill is swept away like rubbish throughout the 
Free States. But Northern indignation is a very uncertain force. 
It comes in gusts, is very powerful at times, but it subsides. 
The cares of the world and the temptations of the devil consume 
it after a little. It will bea great thing, we know, for the op- 
ponents of slavery to get possession of the Executive Govern- 
ment of the nation, always providing we have a man of nerve 
for President. If we are going to install another nobody, like 
the present incumbent, who is only zealous in his weaknesses, the 
triumph will amount to nothing. But this triumph is a small 
matter when regarded from a high point of observation. It 
does not touch the essential elements of the great disorder which 
afflicts and threatens our national unity. J: BPs 
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[From Horace Greeley.] 
New York, May 30, 1856. 

Frrenp Pree : You get on very well in most respects ; but your legs 
are not of equal length. One is longer or shorter than t’other—I can’t 
determine which. In fact, I suspect they must be travelling in opposite 
directions. I distrust that which has got on to disunion more than 
that which has hobbled back to McLeanism ; yet the former has far 
more of my sympathy. When we are ready to dissolve the Union 
for Liberty’s sake, the South will not let us do it. She will come down, 
like Capt. Scott’s coon. So let us off on disunion for the present. 

Now do me a favor. I want to know, if possible, on what the 
story is founded that Toombs threatened to call the roll of his slaves on 
Bunker Hill. I understand that he denies it. I am sure it must have 
had some foundation. Won’t you ask Dr. Bailey, Goodloe, and others, 
and let me hear ? Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


J. S. Pixs, Esq. 


THE PEOPLE’S CONVENTION. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


PHILADELPHIA, June 16, 1856. 

A large number of delegates to the Convention to be held to- 
morrow had arrived in town yesterday. A still greater throng 
swarms around the hotels to-day. The noon train brought in 
very large accessions from the North. 

An examination of the ground during two days satisfies me 
that Mr. Fremont’s nomination is inevitable. New York is con- 
tent to forego her preference for Mr. Seward, and goes almost 
unanimously for Fremont. Yet Colonel Webb as yet declines to 
concur. Mr. Thurlow Weed is more complaisant, and moves 
with the delegation from his State. 

A large portion of the delegates from Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey are in favor of Judge McLean, and press him with a 
strong belief that he is the strongest man that can be run in those 
two States. 

Ohio is divided, some for Fremont, some for McLean, and 
more for Chase. Mr. Chase’s friends, however, will, under the 
circumstances, forbear to press him, and hold a meeting to-day 
at which they will decide not to bring him before the Géngentiow! 
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Mr. Chase out of the field, their next choice is Fremont in 
preference to McLean. New England is for Fremont either 
actively or in concurrence with the general drift.. There may 
be .some exceptions, but they have not yet turned up. Among 
the Indiana and Illinois men there is a considerable McLean feel- 
ing, which has been deepened by the reports from the New 
York Know-nothing Convention. Ohio does not share this feel- 
ing, but is generally very determined in her opposition to Judge 
McLean, as the worst candidate that can be imposed on that pre- 
eminently anti-slavery State. Indeed the fact is not to be dis- 
guised that asa general thing the outright, progressive movement 
men are in favor of Fremont, while Mr. McLean is the candidate 
of the slow and more hunkerish part of the Convention. The 
general sentiment of all is conciliatory, and all personal prefer- 
ences are merged in the general desire to take the best man. 
That ultimately the action of the Convention will be unanimous 
there is thus no reason to doubt. 

Very little has yet been said about a Vice-President, and 
opinion does not point strongly in any direction. Mr. Banks is 
named, but his nomination would remove him from the Speaker’s 
chair, which is acontingency to be avoided. John A. King and 
Moses Grinnell have been mentioned, but New York does not 
seek to have the candidate. It is so with Pennsylvania, who has 
Judge Pollock and Governor Johnston to present if wanted. 
My own impression is that the name of the candidate has not yet 
been mentioned. 

The Convention is very large, and promises to be very enthu- 


siastic. Ab aren des 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, July 24. 

Great anp Goop Pixe: Buchanan has totally collapsed in this 
State. He won’t have any vote to speak of, and as he goes down the 
Fillmore men are proportionately elated. But here they have no sort of 
show. In New Jersey and Pennsylvania they will have a better chance. 
In the latter State an arrangement has been made which, if it doesn’t 
break down, will save everything. It is to run the same electoral ticket 
with the Fillmoreites, except the first man on it, the gentlemen all to be 
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publicly pledged to vote for either Fillmore or Fremont, as either 
receives the larger popular vote. In this case only one elector of the 
twenty-eight can be lost. Weed and Covode have made it, but I doubt 
whether the malignant K. N.’s will allow it to be carried out. Greeley 
is opposed to it. 

Still, apart from all this bargaining, I think the prospect in Pennsyl- 
vania is rapidly improving. Our private accounts are all excellent, and 
indicate the mass of the Fillmore men are coming over. The truth is 
that the people are much more for us than we have supposed. I have 
been speaking around a good deal in clubs, and am everywhere astonish- 
ed at the depth and ardor of the popular sentiment. Where we least 
expect it large and enthusiastic crowds throng to the meeting and stay 
for hours with the thermometer at 100°. It is a great canvass ; for 
genuine inspiration 1840 couldn’t hold a candle. Iam more than ever 
convinced that Fremont was the man for us. 

At Westport it is just cool and delightful. Here in the office the 
regular range of the thermometer is 100°. 
Yours affectionately, C. A. Dana. 


{From Horace Greeley.] 


New Yors, August 6, 1856. 

Frrenp Prxe: We Fremonters of this town have not one dollar 
where the Fillmoreans and Buchaniers have ten each, and we have 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey both on our shoulders. Each State is 
utterly miserable, so far as money is concerned ; we must supply them 
with documents, canvass them with our best speakers, and pay for their 
rooms to speak in and our bills to invite them. This is all we can do ; 
perhaps more than we shall succeed in. But so much we have under- 
taken, and we shall try. The rest must be taken care of elsewhere, or 
must go as it will. 

Your man has no business to run for Congress if he has neither the 
talent to stump the district nor the means to pay others to do so; and 
if he fails, after such a record as Fuller has made this winter, we must 
try to do without him, But he can’t fail. 

What you have to do in Madawaska is to let the Kanucks know that 
Fremont is French, and show them that he is assailed as a Roman 
Catholic. One thousand copies of Brooks’s Hzpress, with pictures of the 
Cross, etc., would be worth more than $1,000. Have you seen the Life 
we have issued? I consider it equal to your Life of Scott; if not in 
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diction, at least in interest. If it were all over your State it could not 
help doing good. Yours, Horace Greewey. 


J. S. Pres, Esq., Calais, Maine. 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, Saturday, August 9. 

Dear Prxe: Just got your screech. Delighted with it. If you 
had approved either Fremont or his Life I should have been alarmed, 
but your total condemnation quite reassures me. I notice that Garrison, 
Parker Pillsbury, S. S. Foster, and other disunionists hold the same 
language. It’s alarming thus to see all the Damphools against us. Our 
course and our candidate need no other endorsement. 

Between you and me, John has ruined his chance for a foreign 
mission. He has put in his book a minute and complete account of the 
candidate’s duels. We tried to stop him; Fremont also opposed it, 
but in vain. 


Seward’s awful grouty. Yours, Cyr AGD); 


[From Horace Greeley.] 


New York, August 13, 1856. 

Dear Pree: I am inexpressibly shocked at learning that Colonel 
Fremont and his campaign Life are not adapted to the fastidious tastes 
of your fellow-citizens. It is mortifying to fail on the very point where 
success was confidently counted on ; and we thought that in a State like 
Maine, whose greatest man is . . . and whose Republican party has. 
given its best office to... a candidate for President, . . . Had we 
been picking a man for Maine only, we should have chosen one who 
never had a father ; but, potent as Maing is, there are still other States. 
to be consulted, and, in deference to their squeamish prejudices, we hit 
upon a happy compromise, which we are glad to learn renders us invin- 
cible in your vicinage without materially injuring us elsewhere. The 
French extraction of our candidate was of course contrived for your dis- 
trict only, and the pleasant mystery about his religion was likewise 
adapted to your Madawaska region expressly. You will find it worth 
more than a beggarly $1,000 in the hands of politicians who know how 
to use it. But ‘‘ God sends victuals and the devil supplies cooks ;’’ 
and yours may spoil the broth in spite of all. We can’t help that. 
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Let your office-beggars—who whenever we win will be as numerous as 
the frogs of Egypt, and as odious—supply what is needed for Maine. 
Yours, Horace GREELEY. 

J. S. Pres, Esq. 


[From Horace Greeley.] 


New York, September 10, 1856. 

Frrenp Pree: I congratulate you on your success in keeping the 
Life of Fremont out of Maine. The results surpass all expectation. 
They could hardly have been improved had you got Judge McLean 
nominated at Philadelphia. 

But don’t you think you might let a few of them come in now ? 
You have at least ten thousand clear majority in the State. Allowing 
each copy to turn one voter to Buchanan, you could stand four thousand 
copies. To be perfectly safe, let us say three thousand. I am sure 
you can endure that number, and it will prevent their doing mischief 
somewhere else. Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


J. S. Pix, Esq., Calais, Maine. 


P.5S.—With one of Choate’s letters appended, I think you might get 
along with five thousand. 


[From Horace Greeley.] 


New York, September 21, 1856. 
Dear Prxe: Can’t you hold an election in Maine once a week till 
November? We need it badly ; for I tell you the fight is hot and heavy 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Illinois. I hope these, with Cali- 
fornia, are all the doubtful Free States ; but New Jersey is poisoned 
with Fillmoreism, and it is all we can possibly do to carry it. Penn- 
sylvania, I hope, is not quite so hard; but there is everything to do 
there, with just the meanest set of politicians to do it that you ever 
heard of. Illinois is hard fought, and if we carry it, Maine shall be 
credited with half the glory. Indiana seems to look better. 
Do hold another election the first of next month, and we’ll let you 
off on the ‘‘ Life.”’ Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


J. S. Pixs, Esq., Calais, Me. 
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[From Charles A. Dana.] 


‘ 


New York, October 5. 

Dear Pike: I don’t know how many letters I owe you. The fact 
is, I never worked before this summer ; and I look forward to the com- 
mon doings after the 4th November with anticipations of repose such 
as a lazy fellow like you can have no idea of. Still, I must say I have 
enjoyed the occasional gleams and growls with which I have been favored 
from your quarter. The offer of the yellow fever caused a great stir of 
gratitude on my part which I now emphatically express, and so on. 

The political prospect brightens constantly. In this State it is hard 
to tell how big the majority will be ; I bet on fifty thousand over both 
Fillmore and Buchanan—over both together. The election in Penn- 
sylvania week after next will go by from thirty thousand to forty thou- 
sand majority against Buchanan, and so on. The tide is rising with a 
rush as it does in the Bay of Fundy ; and you’ll hear an awful squeal- 
ing among the hogs and jackasses when they come to drown. 

I’ve just read your letter to Horace about Banks. Banks is greasing 
his legs for 1860. Don’t be afraid about Fremontism. That means 
Chase and Greeley in the administration ; besides, Fremont is as hot an 
anti-slavery man as you are. There is talk of offering you Cass’s place 
at Rome on the ground of your Catholicism, Whenever the question is 
asked, I swear that you are secretly a member of the Jesuits. 

Fry is coming out as a stump speaker. His lyrical style takes 
wonderfully. People say he is eloquent, but rather too profane. The 
old fogy himself is greatly elated by his success. He goes to Penn- 
sylvania this week. I suppose there are about two hundred orators, 
great and small, now stumping that State for Fremont. The Democrats 
are terrified and demoralized. Reeder alone takes over three thousand 
voters bodily over in his district. The war is great and full of fun. 

My impression now is that every free State will vote for Fremont. 

The Zribune now sends out two hundred and eighty thousand papers 
regularly to its subscribers. O.<A.D. 


New York, October 6, 1856. 

Frrenp Prxz : I have yours of the 30th ult. 

If we win this election, we shall make Kansas a free State—that is 
all I expect as the direct fruit of the triumph. Indirectly, the victory 
will be worth a great deal, as demonstrating that Freedom can win in a 
pitched battle with Slavery, and that a man needn’t be a doughface in 
order to have some slow for an office. 
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We shall go quite as far as the public sentiment will justify ; and I 
trust that will be farther in 1858 than in 1856. But it is beaten into 
my bones that the American people are not yet anti-slavery, though I 
live in the hope that they will become so, are becoming so. Still, I 
appreciate the wisdom of Mrs. Glass’s directions for hare-cooking, 
‘‘ First, catch your hare.’? I think you incline to begin at the other 
end. 

As to Banks’s speech ; I think St. Paul on Mars Hill made a better 
—I mean, better for Mars Hill; I am not sure that Banks’s is not 
better adapted to Wall Street. I trust Banks himself does not deem 
it suited to the latitude of Bunker Hill or Tippecanoe. 

The prospect brightens. I hope we shall win. If we do, I believe 
the conquests of slavery are at an end. Its subjection is still in the 
future. Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


J. S. Pixz, Esq., Calais, Me. 


EVENTS IN CONGRESS. 
{From the New York Tribune.] 
WasHineton, December 12, 1856. 

The second week of the session has expired,-and has been 
passed in both branches in political discussion, mainly growing 
out of the President’s Message. The speakers generally are 
uncommonly fluent and full, according to the measure of their 
several capacities. They are all fresh from the stump, where 
they have had ample opportunity to rehearse their speeches, and 
they are now presented here in the most compact shape possible, 
and pointed with a quiet indignation, on the Republican side, at 
the jesuitical denunciations of the President. The temper ex- 
hibited in the discussion is marked with far less acerbity than 
could have been possible during the canvass. Here and there is 
a discourse without brains, but it is an exception. In the Senate, 
especially, the debate has been carried on apparently with a view 
to ascertain precisely the points of difference between the parties, 
and to shave off all merely declamatory excrescences of the con- 
tending champions. I have not witnessed a debate in which 
more general candor has been displayed in its conduct, and 
where more attention to its proprieties has been observed. This 
I attribute in part to the absence of two or three of the more 
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porcine members of the body, who, being apt at debate and of 
coarse grain, always do a good deal to exacerbate discussion ; 
although the most prominent reason may be found in the fact 
that the winning side feel happy in having achieved success, and 
that their arrogance is restrained by the consideration that they 
came near missing it, while on the other the desire to vindicate 
the justice and nationality of their political position, joined to 
the natural instinct of propriety that belongs to their side of the 
chamber, has lent moderation and dignity to expression. Taking 
this general fact in connection with an apparently earnest desire 
to fully understand one another’s position on the exciting issue of 
the time with all its relations and all its qualifications, the dis- 
cussion has had more than ordinary interest and significance. 

We may consider that the arrogant impertinences which have 
marked the tone of debate on the Southern side in the Senate 
are for the present ended. The enormous popular vote in the 
North sustaining the champions of freedom in that body, and 
the crushing rebuke administered to the doughfaces there by an 
indignant constituency, have had a wonderful effect in producing 
this salutary change. Hereafter these insolences of debate will be 
left to the mere blackguards of the party, whose instincts never 
lead them in any other direction. 

Yesterday Mr. Cass gave us an illuminated edition of squatter 
sovereignty. We have to acknowledge that the old man has 
been stuck so full of pins by his ungrateful constituents in the 
late election that he is more than commonly wide awake. He 
flounced round with a good deal of vigor on his favorite topic. 
Indeed we are struck with the virility of the aged Senator. But 
it is one of the last flares in the socket. He did not undertake 
to make a speech, but only rose, he said, to upset Mr. Trumbull’s 
interpretation of the decision of Judge Marshall in the Florida 
Admiralty case. He did what he could, which was not much, 
and wound up that portion of his remarks with censuring the 
decision itself—thus showing that he was far from being satisfied 
with his own exposition of its true bearing. 

Mr. Cass went on, and instead of speaking fifteen minutes a 
he proposed, made a speech of an hour and a half. [hav 
long observed that the speeches which are intended to be short, 
and come of a full stock of the materials belonging to the sub- 
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ject discussed, are always the best. When a man undertakes to 
tell all he knows on any subject, he is always tedious. Thus set 
speeches generally bore rather than please. 

On the whole, the week has worn away without being barren 
of results. The discussions have smoothed some rough places, 
and brushed away some clouds and mist. The whole horizon 
begins to brighten up, and I think there will be a clear field for 
operations to commence in about a fortnight, more or less. 


J78. PS 


New Yor, December 14, 1856. 
Dear Pree: You’re right about . . . and I have been all the week 
putting a stopper on him. If he is not more quiet now, I shall cut his 
head off. He’s a smart fool—one of the same sort of animalsas.. . 
Somehow, we are greatly exposed to them at Washington. 
I wish you would get Page’s report of the River Plata, and do it up. 
Yours truly, C. A. Dana. 


P. §.—I enclose also a letter from Governor Stevens for you to 
write a reply to. It is a fight of yours originally, and you may as well 
follow it up. I put in with it a copy of the letter to which it replies. 
If you are too lazy for the job, send both back to me—indeed, you had 
better do that anyway. 


SLAVERY AND THE SUPREME COURT. 
{From the New York Tribune.] 
WasHINGTON, December 18,'1856, 

The case now before the Supreme Court involving the con- 
stitutionality of the slavery restriction clause of the Missouri 
Compromise goes on with increased interest among all who re- 
flect upon the importance of the decision which may be made. 
Not that a decision of the main point will be made. This is 
not, by any means, reduced to a certainty. The Court may 
think it wise, under the existing circumstances of excitement on 
the topic throughout the country, to place a decision of the case 
upon a subordinate issue. Yet the urgency of the slave power is 
great—the temper of the slave-holder within the bar and without 
the bar, to say nothing of the bench, is roused to erush the re- 
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bellious spirit of the North, and a decision of the Supreme Court 
is eagerly desired which shall promote this end. Prudence may, 
however, prevail, and the Court refrain from enunciating a de- 
cision which would neither enhance its reputation nor strengthen 
its influence. 

To-day was given to Reverdy Johnson, who occupied the 
entire sitting of the Court by an argument marked by his 
usual characteristics, interspersed by that personal interest and 
fervid dogmatism always manifested by Southern slave-holders 
whenever they treat the negro question. Mr. Johnson’s argu- 
ment was well considered, compact, and about as remarkable for 
what it did not contain as for what it did. He steered clear of 
several modern heresies of constitutional interpretation, while he 
embraced others of a general character with alacrity. Thus he 
declared that ‘‘ Slavery promises to exist through all time, so far 
as human vision can discover ;’’ and further, that it may turn 
out, and not improbably will, that ‘‘ the extension of slavery on 
this continent is the only thing which will preserve the constitu- 
tional freedom we now enjoy.’’ Yet while he did not rush to the 
extreme Southern ground that the Constitution carries slavery 
into the Territories, he yet went far enough to satisfy the South- 
ern pro-slavery party, with which he has lately identified himself. 
In denying the colored race all claims to citizenship, which he 
did with expressions and manners of supercilious disdain, which 
cannot be counterfeited by any man outside the ranks of the 
born slave-holders and aristocrats ; in his sneers upon Lord Mans- 
field’s language in the Somerset case—in which that distinguished 
jurist pronounced one of the noblest decisions ever made by any 
court, and which will live in undying lustre when the memory 
of the whole present race of judicial oppressors shall have rotted 
and been forgotten—Mr. Johnson amply justified his fitness for 
the service in which it is understood he voluntered in the present 
case. 

No one can have failed to observe, in the growth and develop- 
ment of the ideas which underlie the case now under adjudica- 
tion, that our judicial decisions upon constitutional questions 
touching the subject of slavery are rapidly coming to be the 
enunciation of mere party dogmas ; that the country is dividing 
geographically upon questions of constitutional law, and that in 
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the process of time, if we continue a united people, what the law 
of the country and the Courts is will depend upon the political 
ascendency for the time being of the doctrines of freedom or of 
slavery. It is manifest that an antagonism of doctrine upon the 
question of slavery will divide the Court as it has divided the 
churches, and that while the latter are allowed to separate, the 
former are held together by a political tie that will necessitate the 
decision of cases by the mere power of majorities. What under 
one administration may be declared to be sound constitutional in- 
terpretation is to be totally repudiated under another. If the 
Supreme Court were to-day to decide that Congress had no power 
over slavery in the Territories, the decision would be simply a 
majority decision, carrying no moral power with it in the North, 
and if a speedy change were possible in one or two of the individ- 
uals composing the Court, such a decision would be unceremoni- 
ously reversed at its very next session. 

It is useless to disguise this state of things, or to pretend that 
there is any present probability of restoring the harmony that 
existed in the workings of the Government when there was a 
common agreement, North and South, that slavery was a nuis- 
ance, and an evil to be got rid of at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. Such was our condition when the Union was formed 
and the Constitution adopted. Ata later period a comparative 
harmony was preserved by compromises on the question. Now 
the old idea is repudiated by the slavery men, and the compro- 
mise system seemingly abjured by all. We are thus arrived at 
the point of collision between the opposing forces in the Govern- 
ment. While this state of things continues to exist there can be 
no peace. Aaa, Ik: 


New York, December 23, 1856. 
Dear Pixs: There’s rather too much truth in this to print, and I 
send it to you for your private edification. You old fogies die hard, 
but you can’t live forever. In my judgment, we are a great deal better 
off as we are than we should have been with McLean elected ; but as for 
his coming within a gunshot of Fremont’s vote, it is all gammon. He 
couldn’t have carried the Northwest, and wouldn’t have got over one 
hundred and seventy thousand in this State. 
Merry Christmas and happy New Year ! CEA D: 
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THE LEGAL CRISIS. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


WASHINGTON, January 5, 1857. 

The rumor that the Supreme Court has decided against the 
constitutionality of the power of Congress to restrict slavery in 
the Territories has been commented upon in the most unreserved 
manner at this metropolis. It is very generally considered that 
the moral weight of such a decision would be about equal to that 
of a political stump speech of a slave-holder or a doughface. 

Many have expressed the opinion that the question would not 
be met by the Court, and numbers are still of that way of think- 
ing. It makes but little difference to slavery whether it gets a 
decision in its favor now or after the public mind shall have had 
time to cool a little. But it would be best for anti-slavery that 
the decision should come now, while the popular heart is in a 
fused condition. The impression it would thus make would be 
deeper and more distinct, and the whole series of pro-slavery 
aggressions and triumphs would then be burned into it together. 
The Congress, the Court and the Executive would then take 
their proper position of joint association, in the mind of the 
people, as confederates in the work of extending the intolerable 
nuisance of slavery. It is, therefore, to be preferred that the 
judicial department shall now put itself actively upon the side of 
the slave-holders while the mind of the country is warm and burn- 
ing, rather than wait and do it by and by when apathy shall have 
again overspread it. When a political scheme is to be furthered 
by judicial action, it is a thousand times better that that action 
should be taken boldly, when every man, woman, and child have 
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their eyes upon the Court, than to have that body steal silently 
and stealthily in the same direction. Judicial tyranny is hard 
enough to resist under any circumstances, for it comes in the 
guise of impartiality and with the prestige of fairness. If the 
Court is to take a political bias, and to give a political decision, 
then let us by all means have it distinctly and now. The public 
mind is in a condition to receive it with the contempt it merits. 
It is a matter of surprise that everybody does not see, or at 
least will not acknowledge, that many of the steps taken by 
slavery to strengthen itself are more weakening to it than any 
other course of policy that could be devised. Instead of trying 
to propitiate the Northern conservative sentiment which really 
pervades Northern society everywhere and in all ranks—in its re- 
ligion, its literature, its industry—slavery defies, insults, and ex- 
asperates it. Instead of the people of the South demanding the 
toleration, sympathy, and commiseration for the existence of a 
gigantic curse among them, which are really their due while 
they behave with decency before the world, they insanely swear 
their curse is a blessing, hug their rottenness, and claim to shove 
it upon others, all the while exhibiting a demeanor that expresses 
uncharitableness, and contumely, and hate. They are thus alien- 
ating the North from the South, and abolitionizing the whole of 
the former in the most rapid manner. They are in so doing pro- 
voking their torments before their time. J 52k 


THE GHOST THAT WON’T DOWN. 
{From the New York Tribune.} 


WASHINGTON, January 20, 1857. 

The ghost of anti-slavery haunts the footsteps of the expiring 
Administration. The Union of this morning labors to show that 
the whole question between the North and the South is in respect 
to the morality of slavery. And it sagely concludes that the 
North has the right to its convictions that it is an immoral institu- 
tion, and the South to its pet belief that it is an institution entirely 
compatible with morality and Christianity. Thus it pleads for 
non-intervention as applied to discussion, or, in other words, no 
opposition to it, not even in the harmless form of words. 
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But the Unionis blind. It will not see. Slavery is opposed 
not only on moral grounds, but as a nuisance in our political sys- 
tem. It stands directly in the way of the harmonious working of 
the Democratic principle. Mr. Calhoun always used to declare 
this fact to be the saving grace of the Government. But Mr. 
Calhoun did not believe in democracy, and democracy does not 
believe in Mr. Calhoun. Slavery is the great exceptional fact in 
our institutions. It is the great antagonist principle that mars 
their workings. Now, unless the principle of human slavery 
is stronger than the principle of democracy, it must go to the 
wall in the end. What anti-slavery has worked for hitherto in 
its great politcal movements has been to limit the extension of 
the institution. The founders of the Government put it under 
the ban, and the attempt has ever been to so hold it, and, through 
this disparagement and the influence of limitation, to finally wear 
away and extinguish its existence. 

Thus it has ever been esteemed a political excrescence to be 
absorbed by the growth of a great, flourishing, democratic body 
politic. The idea has never been entertained, when considered 
in connection with the ultimate development of the democratic 
principle to its final issues, that slavery was to develop itself 
part passu along with it, and be its everlasting companion. Non- 
intervention with it in the States where it exists has been a rule 
of political action ; but underlying this rule has always existed 
the sentiment that slavery was a temporary incident in our na- 
tional existence ; and the rule never forbade the idea of discuss- 
ing the question of amelioration and providing for its ultimate 
removal. 

But in the progress of events it turns out that the leading po- 
litical thought of the country on this subject is to be forced into 
revolution. Ideas upon it are to be shoved over on to an entirely 
new track. We are substantially told that democratic republican 
government must be developed in company and along with its 
great antagonism—slavery ; that the Republic and slavery are 
loving twins, to be nurtured and fostered and grown up together ; 
that when we have expanded our model Republic into a popula- 
tion of one hundred millions, we must likewise have fostered the 
growth of the sister interest into fifteen millions of slaves. 

Now, this plan will not work. The Union’s homilies and 
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the theory of Nebraskaism alike drive in this direction, but the 
contest turns on the very point they put forth, as the one for 
general concurrence, and upon which all should agree, namely, 
that slavery should be allowed to expand without hindrance. 
And we must tell their authors that the hostility to its spread 
cannot be effectually countervailed by political defeat on that 
issue, whether fairly or unfairly put. The party of abridgment, 
when that plan shall fail, will turn to the party of expulsion. It 
will in the end grow even more decisively malcontent on the 
basis of a settlement looking to its unrestrained spread and the 
consequently increased permanence of the institution. There is 
no peace for this Union on the basis of the extension of slavery 
and the perpetuity of slavery. The first point has awakened the 
existing uproar on the subject, and the agitation of the second 
will only make things worse. 

The existing generation may patch up a truce on the subject, 
and probably will, if Kansas comes in as a free State ; but unless 
the South shifts its ground, or Nebraskaism is conquered in a 
national contest, who can doubt that the wedge is already en- 
tered that will sever the black torpid mass of Southern barbarism 
from the flourishing intelligence of Northern civilization? Who 
can doubt that the dead branch will be severed from the living 
trunk ? dish Lee 


[From Hon. George F, Talbot.] 


Macutias, Mz., February 5, 1857. 
My Dear Sir: I have read with great interest all of your com- 
munications to the Tribune since your return to Washington, and par- 
ticularly those in which you express the conviction that the dissolution 
of the Union is a probable event. I think your opinion is by no means 
a heretical or unusual one, but is shared by nearly all of the intelligent 
thinkers in the country who are opposed to slavery. Few political 
writers have the manliness to express in writings for the press—which 
are for the most part toned to suit the most superficial popular preju- 
dices—philosophic and speculative views in the same frankness and 
truthfulness they would use in discussing questions of science, art, or 
literature. When we write upon science we address ourselves to the 
educated minds, and when we discuss literature we stand in awe of 

critics, but in politics we habitually address ourselves to the mob. 
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I think we fall into this vice from the necessity we are under of making 
stump speeches to achieve some special election, and of editing cam- 
paign papers to smuggle in some candidate on some platform. The 
position the 7ribune holds is due to the opinion that people have of it 
as an independent journal that will discuss political subjects upon abso- 
lute principles, without reference to the necessities of candidates or the 
odium of particular opinions. If it is not such a journal, then there is a 
field for such a journal, and the readers of the Zribune would rush to 
its support in larger droves than they have gathered round the Zribune. 

I am very glad that you are disposed to magnify your office as a 
political writer; and doubt not you are securing for yourself a high 
position as an independent and profound thinker, whose ideas proceed 
from no exigencies of a party, but from the maturest convictions of truth. 

I only wished, however, to say that I do not believe you have been 
misunderstood or prejudiced by any of your readers. It was a sheer 
piece of cowardice to call you a disunionist. A man may be an intense 
lover of the Union, and yet be unable to close his eyes to the plain 
prognostications of its dissolution, in spite of all his own patriotism. A 
father might as well be charged with seeking the death of his child who 
communicates to others his knowledge that she is hopelessly sinking 
under a disease which no skill or care can prevent or cure. 

Your views upon this whole matter quite accord with my own. Two 
or three years ago the Zribune printed an article of mine tracing the 
history of the policy of the Government relation to slavery in three epochs 
—from 1790 to 1820, slavery discouraged, freedom fostered ; from 1820 
to 1850, slavery and freedom equalized ; from 1850 to , slavery 
fostered, freedom discouraged. The concluding paragraph was some- 
thing like this: When the nation deliberately adopted the policy of 
giving the slave power the control of this Republic, the dissolution of 
the Union became inevitable. The Zribune men put the consequence 
thus : An intense sectional contest between North and South became in- 
evitable ! 

What a miserable bugbear is this. Can we never say dissolution of 
the Union without drawing down upon us an inquisitorial visit from the 


olice ? 
: I hope you will continue your able and timely discussion. One such 
manly warning as yours of the results of the present madness will do 
infinitely more to avoid the catastrophe than a regiment of Mrs. Parting- 
tons with their brooms to sweep out the Atlantic Ocean of popular revo- 
lution that will directly surge in the very direction you indicate. 


With much esteem, yours, G. F. Taxzor. 
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[From T. W. Higginson.] 
Worcester, Mass., February 9, 1857. 


Dear Sir: I do not know whether you have any interest in the 
Massachusetts disunion movement ; but it inspires deep interest among 
many who are neither non-resistants nor Garrisonians ; and from the 
suggestions thrown out in your powerful letters in the Zribune, I should 
judge that you were not so blind as most people to the real tendencies 
of the time. To me it is plain that the chasm which the founders of 
the Republic could not close when it was a crack can still less be closed 
when spread to its present dimensions. I understand Wilson’s policy, 
but think he underrates the ignorant conceited obstinacy of the South, 
which will not make or sustain doughfaces, as we do, and will risk the 
last issue sooner than yield a point. All the laws of nature work for 
disunion ; there is a mine beneath us, and the South will cram in 
powder quite as fast as we can touch it off. 

My present object is to ask if you can render any assistance, pri- 
vately or openly, in circulating about a hundred copies of the printed 
report of the Convention among the proper persons in Washington— 
gratis, of course, so far as they are concerned ; and it would be worth 
our while to pay for having it well done. If you prefer not to appear 
in the matter, can you not get it done, or put it in the way of being 
done? Any aid or suggestions will greatly oblige 

Yours cordially, T. W. Hieerson.* 


THE DALLAS TREATY. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WASHINGTON, February 21, 1857. 
The long secret sessions of the Senate on the Dallas treaty 
are by no means devoted to dry discussion. They are of the 
most interesting character. The substance of the case before the 
Senate is this: Mr. Dallas was instructed to approach the British 
Government, and ask it to make a treaty explanatory of the 
Clayton and Bulwer Convention. Lord Palmerston replied that 
they thought that convention was plain enough now, but he did 
not want to be difficult, and if the United States were dissatisfied 
and had any propositions to make, he would hearthem. If Uncle 


* This and the preceding letter refer to a personal discussion in the Tribune 
for which there is no room or appropriateness in the text. 
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Sam would only tell him what he wanted, he would try and prat- 
ify him. Mr. Marcy instructed Mr. Dallas to name the Mos- 
quito question and the Bay Islands. ‘‘ Well,’ replies Lord 
Palmerston, ‘‘ what of the former? We are as desirous to get 
out of that scrape as you are to have us out. But how to do it is 
the question. The poor devils have a claim on us that we can- 
not shake off honorably. But we have agreed not to colonize or 
fortify or exercise dominion there, and what can this miserable 
little protectorate be to you any way?’ ‘‘ Oh,”’ says Mr. Dallas, 
‘‘we are afraid some Englismen may go and settle there.’’ 
** Well,’ admits Lord Palmerston, ‘‘this would be shocking. 
But Yankees may do the same—and may do it as quick as they 
like. We will just put ourselves even with you there.’’ ‘‘ But,” 
responds Mr. Marcy through Mr. Dallas, ‘‘ the boundaries of that 
Mosquito coast are indefinite.’? ‘‘ I am sorry for that,’’ says the 
British negotiator. ‘‘ But this is a matter that touches Hon- 
duras, and we must consult her about that. But anything to 
stop your growling : we will fix it as you say. Now what else ?”’ 
‘* Well,’’ says our bushy-headed embassador, ‘‘there are the 
Bay Islands.’’ ‘‘ Very well; we do not care anything about the 
Bay Islands. We will give them to the d—l, or to Honduras, 
just as you say. Which shall it be?’ ‘‘ To Honduras,”’ says 
the meek Mr. Dallas. ‘‘To Honduras it is,’’ says Lord Palm- 
erston. ‘‘Is there anything else that lies heavy on your mind 
about this eternal Central American business?’ To which in- 
quiry President Pierce, through Mr. Marcy, and Mr. Marcy 
through Mr. Dallas, replies: ‘‘ Nothing at all, my Lord, that I 
think of.’? Then asks Palmerston, ‘‘ You are satisfied, are you ?”’ 
‘“Well, may it please your lordship, we believe that this fixes 
the whole thing up, and that we have nothing more to ask,”’ 
answers our embassador. ‘‘ Then I am rejoiced,’’ responded 
Lord Palmerston. ‘‘ Now send the treaty over and have it rati- 
fied, and let us have a final end to this whole business. ”’ 

Such is the substance of along correspondence before the 
Senate between this and the British Government in regard to 
this treaty. The correspondence fully shows that it was dictated 
to Mr. Dallas piece by piece from the State Department, and 
was reluctantly acceded to by the British Government, but 
without objection, because that power was willing to promote 
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the offices of good neighborhood and satisfy every wish of the 
United States in the premises. 

It is the awkwardness of the case that gives rise to the pro- 
longed debate, and this arises from the pertinent fact here set 
forth, that the treaty is a bantling of our Administration, a dic- 
tation of our own Executive Government; and that, after Eng- 
land has reluctantly acceded to its terms, we stand in the shilly- 
shallying position of objecting to ratify it. One of the points 
of filibustering against it we have already referred to—that of 


-applying the Wilmot Proviso to the Bay Islands. 


The discussion has been fruiful of political situations. Part 
of the South has been indignant and warlike, and desirous of 
being held by the coat-tail. This favor having been denied by 
Northern Senators, and the benefits of a foreign war on our 
manufacturing interests and its probable local disasters in 
Southern latitudes having been quietly suggested, the truculent 
heroes of the plantation have taken to roaring as gently as suck- 
ing doves. 

Mr. Cass has again made a distinguished exhibition of his 
rotatory powers. He now declares that it was a great mistake to 
suppose he is a war man. He is no such thing. He is for 
peace. He protests that this difficulty with England can be set- 
tled and must be settled. War is not inevitable. It need not 
take place. It must not take place. It shall not take place. 
He at once conjugates: I am for peace, you are for peace, we 
are for peace, the slaveholders are for peace. "Who wants war ? 
George Sanders and the filibusters ; Robert J. Walker and the 
incertitudes generally. But R. J. is notin. I myself am Sec- 
retary of State; and however truculent I might have been while 
General Jackson lived, I am peaceable now. Gentlemen, we 
can’t fight. . The friends of the peculiar institution say No. 
And I know when they say No that you know and we all know 
that it means No. No, gentlemen, we shall have no war. The 
slave-holders object, the Administration will object, I object. 
We are all a bundle of George W. Joneses together, and “ ob- 
ject.”’ 

Give the devil and the new Administration and General Cass 
their due. They are conservative on the question of war with 
any first-class power. They will not have it, for the slave-holders 
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dare not. As to the promotion of the interests of slavery itself, 
they are cut and dried for all rank and radical measures. No 
war, but plenty of slavery. Gentlemen, proceed! J. S. P. 


BUCHANAN—KANSAS. 
[From the New York Tribune.} 


WasHineton, February 28, 1857. 

It is instructive to witness the just beginning spasms of sub- 
lime credulity in the North over the lately bedimmed prospects 
of Kansas. There are those who will have it, and have had it 
ever since November, that Mr. Buchanan is to inaugurate a reign 
of peace and quietness and fairness, subduing the lion of slavery 
by stroking his back, and making him a lamb before the world. 
These too credulous persons are just beginning to show symptoms 
of uneasiness lest after all it should turn out not to be so. They 
have cast aside huge facts demonstrating that Mr. Buchanan can 
be nothing but an instrument in the hands of the oligarchs, and 
have founded their opinion upon the indications afforded by 
straws lying in the lull that succeeded the Presidential storm. 
These they took to denote the essential mollification of the sla- 
very usurpation and to betoken the essential tranquillity of the 
nation. Facts have not changed, the prospects for the future 
have not changed ; the only change has been in the vision of 
these bland commentators, whose obtuseness has not recognized 
those facts or those prospects. 

The coming Administration has nothing to do, and contem- 
plates doing nothing but to carry out the policy of the slave- 
holders, whatever that be. We have more than once said that 
the force of the Republican movement in the North had its in- 
fluence upon them. It admonished them to be wary. There 
are those among them, of whom Governor Aiken is a type, who 
yield to the admonition, and would prefer to quiet the question 
by letting Kansas go. If this small minority could make its 
counsels heeded, Kansas might be allowed to come in as a free 
State. But while we admit this we have reasons to believe that 
the suggestions of moderation will not be heeded. The slave- 
holder has tasted the blood of conquest. His pride and his pas- 
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sions are roused, and the reduction of Kansas he means to con- 
summate. The elements are too combustible, the parties too 
fiery to be controlled by the counsels of moderation. They will 
kindle into flame again at the touch of a spark. The pile is 
again raised by the late action of the usurpers in the legislation 
to create a slave State out of Kansas. Ere long the blaze will 
mount as high and the heats become as intense as ever over this 
bitter topic. 

The slave-holder is determined and relentless. His purposes 
are clear and his will indomitable. He is after Kansas. He 
means to have Kansas. He has meant nothing else since Atchi- 
son took the first step to obtain it. There has never been weak- 
ness or doubt or hesitation either in the plans or the action taken 
to reduce that Territory to slavery. As the slave-holder has be- 
gun, so he will end. Mr. Buchanan is not a straw in his path. 
Mr. Buchanan is simply one of his weapons of war in accom- 
plishing his purpose. The Administration will be coerced into 
rendering him vital aid. It cannot help itself unless it goes 
over to the Black Republicans. Its right arm is in the South. 
There are its backers and supporters. The imbecility of the 
Northern wing of the Democratic organization, their demorali- 
zation as the mere janizaries of slavery, make them totally unfit 
to be relied on, totally helpless as a party of opposition to the 
dominant power of the South. Mr. Buchanan will not even 
make a feint of standing up against the oligarchy. Kansas has 
not had and will not have the shadow of a chance of redemption 
from her present thraldom, except at the instance of the South 
itself. We have thought there was a chance for this interpo- 
sition. There is the barest possibility of it still. But our judg- 
ment is daily strengthened that no such interposition in behalf of 
fair play for Kansas will be made, and that the slave-holders will 
go on with the same arrogant imperiousness with which they be- 
gan to complete the conquest of that Territory, and to more com- 
pletely reduce and humiliate the political power, and principles, 
and self-respect of the Free States. The Free and Slave States 
are in a war for power, and the fact should never be forgotten. 
The contest is hand to hand. The hostility finds its foundations 
in immutable principles. The feud is deadly. The collision is 
fierce. However much we may hope for it, however believe in 
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the possibility of an accommodation of the strife, reflection 
teaches it is too much to expect that an advantage gained by 
either party in such a strife will be surrendered to the other. 
The slavery men have by the foulest infamy obtained the legal 
mastery in Kansas, and we may expect they will keep it. 

Let the dull-seeing moderates of the North learn to view this 
question as it really is, and cease to utter their jeremiads over 
dangers that beset their hopes. The tones of deprecation and 
fear are not befitting the Free States at the present crisis in their 
fate. For they are the tones of cowards, and will be, as they 
deserve to be, trampled under foot. The attitude of the Free 
States should be that of defiance and resistance. They should 
assemble in council and repudiate the bastard rule of a slave- 
holding oligarchy, backed by a mercenary minority of place- 
holders—a rule converting the Free States into mere instruments 
for the unlimited extension of slavery within the present and 
prospective limits of the Federal Union. Abts ss 


THE TRIUMPH OF SLAVERY. 
[From the New York Tribune.) 


WASHINGTON, March 5, 1857. 

The Union of to-day contains two poorly-written articles, 
whose gentle platitudes and by-your-leave air do clearly intimate 
the character of the new President and his new organ. But if 
Mr. Buchanan is not clear and forcible in style, we must admit 
that the doctrines of the Inaugural are sufficiently pointed and 
distinct. Of these we come at once to the expression of a firm 
conviction, blunt as it may seem, that this Union is not worth 
saving nor this Government worth preserving, upon the basis of 
the doctrine of the Inaugural, backed by the coming decision 
of the Supreme Court, to which the President, by intimation, 
clearly points. This doctrine is that slavery must be allowed a 
co-terminous existence with all our existing territory not under 
State government, and its extension must be allowed to keep 
pace hereafter with the extension of our future territorial limits. 
In other words, and in brief, no restriction must be placed upon 
slavery outside of the Free States, and Congress must be pro- 
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hibited by judicial decision from imposing any such restriction 
—thus establishing the motto of the Federal Government to be, 
‘‘No Freedom outside of the Free States.”’ 

Perhaps we ought to be grateful to Mr. Buchanan for placing 
himself, so distinctly as he has placed himself, upon this clear 
ground. The world can see it and can understand it. Such of 
the American people as choose to see can see just what position 
the Federal Government, under Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 
takes on this question, and they will soon see that the Federal 
Judiciary supports it by a decision which declares unconstitu- 
tional any adverse position. 

We need not, however, thank Mr. Buchanan, for he has been 
driven upon his position by the force of events, and the deep- 
laid, slowly-matured, and always consistent and far-reaching 
policy of the oligarchs; for whom the Free State men of the 
Union, with here and there a rare exception, have never shown 
themselves to be any match. This policy of planting the Fed- 
eral Government on the side of an open, undisguised, entire ' 
devotion to the interests of slavery, and demanding conformity 
thereto of all participants in its administration, has been grad- 
ually forcing its way through fogs and murky darkness, its ex- 
istence doubted and denied wherever partisan interest required 
the denial, until at last this policy bursts upon the country and 
upon the world in the Inaugural of Mr. Buchanan and in the 
coming decision of the Supreme Court upon the right of Con- 
gress to restrict slavery in the Territories, with a distinctness and 
clearness as impressive and alarming as it is vivid. It is the 
closing in of an Arctic night in our history. Jt is the swing-to 
of the iron door of a political Bastille upon the principles and 
the aims of the founders of this Government. But that night 
will end; that door will be opened. 

We said, when the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed, ‘“‘ The revo- 
lution 1s accomplished, and Slavery is king.”? We point to Mr. 
Buchanan’s Inaugural and the coming decision of the Supreme 
Court as the coronation of that power. The lesson of to-day is, 
that triumph must be triumphed over, that crown must be torn 
from that brow. But it will take something besides sentimental 
Abolitionism, something beyond the scope of party discussions, 
looking primarily to the preservation of the Union, to do it. 
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What that something is cannot be spoken into form. Its essence 
is the spirit of determined resistance to political usurpation. 

Let it be everywhere understood that the oligarchs have at 
length fully emerged from all obscurity as to their polity and 
designs, and now stand forth before the world in the person of 
Mr. Buchanan and in the decision of the Supreme Court, pro- 
claiming that hereafter the fundamental rule of the Federal Goy- 
ernment shall be, ‘‘ No Freedom outside the Free States.”’ 

There is thus nothing left for the people of the Free States 
but to confront and break down this insulting domination over 
their rights and their interests, or ingloriously succumb to their 
conquerors. The only question left for the consideration of 
those who do not intend to recognize the legitimacy of this revo- 
lution in the administration of the Federal Constitution is, What 
is the true mode of resisting it? In what way shall the Free 
States extricate themselves from this conquest over them? How 
shall they throw off the foisted infamy of a Union and Govern- 
ment forcibly converted to the uses of human slavery, and 
wielded with a determined purpose of politically debauching the 
Northern masses, crushing the principles and the instincts of 
freedom, and quelling all opposition to its sway ? 

A greater and more serious question was never propounded 
in the whole course of our history than this. Upon its solution 
hang results of momentous importance. For no political calm 
and no personal indifference can lessen the magnitude of the fact 
that the people of the Free States have now to decide whether 
they will consent that the Federal Government shall be made a 
gigantic engine for the spread and perpetuation of African sla- 
very all over the North American Continent, or whether they 
will unite together to frustrate this ruinous and guilty purpose, 
regardless of consequences. A lated 


DECISION OF THE SUPREME OOURT. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 
WaAsHinaton, March 8, 1857. 


The slavery question has at length found its way into the Su- 
preme Court in all its length and breadth, and that body has 
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fully justified all predictions and all anticipations that the system 
would find therein a home and a bulwark. The members of 
that body have done for it all and more than all that it was ever 
alleged they would do by those who, like Mr. John P. Hale, 
have always considered and characterized that Court as the 
‘* Citadel of Slavery.”’ 

Alas! that the character of the Supreme Court of the United 
States as an impartial judicial body has gone! It has abdicated 
its just functions and descended into the political arena. It has 
sullied its ermine; it has draggled and polluted its garments in 
the filth of pro-slavery politics. From this day forth it must 
stand in the inexorable judgment of impartial history as a self- 
disgraced tribunal. And from this day forth it will be one of 
the great and leading aims of the people of the Free States to 
obliterate the shameful record and undo what it has done. What 
has been done will be undone. For that Court, instead of plant- 
ing itself upon the immutable principles of justice and righteous- 
ness, has chosen to go upon a temporary and decaying founda- 
tion. If there is such a thing as Eternal Justice in the universe, 
that foundation must crumble and fall and carry all who repose 
upon it into an inevitable ruin. 

The Court decides that the Constitution of the United States 
recognizes property in man, and that under it, and by force of it, 
human slavery is nationalized, and must be protected and defended 
in its spread and perpetuation, whithersoever that Constitution is 
carried and is legitimately in force. 

It is plain that the decision must be temporary, from the fact 
that slavery cannot exist forever in this Republic. It must per- 
ish in some way. The aim of those who believe in its disas- 
trous influences and pernicious results has hitherto been to re- 
strict its spread, in the benevolent desire of limiting those malign 
influences and results, and in the hope that it could be thus re- 
strained within manageable limits and be brought to a peaceful 
end. The decision now made has been made in the hope of 
baffling these objects. It has been made with a view to head off 
the party of restriction and to give to slavery full swing. 

If the action of the Court in this case has been atrocious, 
the manner of it has been no better. The Court has rushed into 
politics voluntarily, and without other purpose than to subserve 
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the cause of slavery. They were not called, in the discharge of 
their duties, to say a word about the subject. Judge Curtis 
created a very marked sensation among his colleagues by charg- 
ing this as an offence, and a violation of their own rules of ju- 
dicial action. But they were in hot haste to enter the service 
of slavery. They would not wait to be called. They volun- 
teered their service. They at once violated their rules, sacri- 
ficed principle, and disgraced the judicial character. They hur- 
ried upon infamy. The appearance of the Court during the 
delivery of the opinions and at the final close of the case was that 
of nervous exultation over their attempts to garrote the Free 
States and the people of freedom. The only consolation an ob- 
server could draw was in the reflection that the garroters would 
themselves be sent to Coventry in the end. They seemed to feel 
that they had headed off the great Republican party which came 
so near triumphing, and had confirmed and consolidated the 
slave-holders’ political power. They forgot that their decision 
would be regarded, throughout the Free States, and wherever 
tne pulse of liberty beats, only as the votes of five slave-holders 
and two doughfaces upon a question where their opinion was not 
asked, and where their votes would not count. For this is the 
true state of the case, considering their decision to be, as Mr. 
Justice Curtis substantially pronounced it, extra-judicial and 
foreign to the case under review. They had achieved a tri- 
umph; but what was that triumph? The Supreme Court had 
been called to vote on a political question, and but two con- 
sistent and judicial minds were found therein. The vote accord- 
ingly stood seven to two, the five slave-holders and two dough- 
faces making up the seven. Their cunning chief had led the 
van, and plank by plank laid down a platform of historical false- 
hood and gross assumption, and thereon they all stood exult- 
ingly, thinking, or feigning to think, that their work would 
stand during the remainder of their lives at least. The proceed- 
ing had a merit. We acknowledge that it was a number-one 
specimen of judicial caucussing over a political subject on the 
side of the winning party. It had this merit ; no other. 

The opinions of Judge McLean and Judge Curtis were ex- 
ceedingly full and thorough, and crammed with sound doctrine. 
To speak of their ability would be superfluous. Judge McLean 
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stands forth in full lustre, uttering opinions on the side of Jus- 
tice and Freedom, to which the North will respond as one man 
in grateful admiration. Judge Curtis followed him with a mas- 
terly exposition of the whole subject. On the question of the 
citizenship of the people of African descent, which Judge Taney 
laboriously denied, Judge Curtis’s argument was entirely ex- 
haustive. He has settled the question. He ground up the 
Chief Justice’s argument, and has placed his case upon immuta- 
ble foundations. He has made the law on this subject, and the 
question will never be argued again. He may be voted down by 
legislatures, courts, and executives, but the argument will for- 
ever stand unimpeached. The Chief Justice and his next-door 
neighbor Wayne evidently felt the weight of his exposition. 
And while Judge Curtis did not tell his legal chief that he was 
guilty of falsehood, he did say that his statements would be re- 
ceived with very great surprise, and proceeded to demonstrate 
his gross historical misrepresentations. The Chief Justice’s dis- 
comfiture on this point will have a very serious and damaging 
effect upon the other parts of his opinion, which would be weak 
enough standing alone, and which, under existing circumstances, 
deserve no more respect than any pro-slavery stump speech made 
during the late Presidential canvass. J.8.00: 


(From the New York Tribune.] 
Wasuineton, Monday, March 28, 1857. 

‘“ What are you going to do about it?’ This is the question 
tauntingly asked of the opponents of the rule of the slave power, 
in view of the recently-erected barrier attempted to be thrown 
around its usurpations by the Supreme Court. ‘‘ What are you 
going to do about it?’ Let us answer the inquiry. And since 
we are about it, let us come directly to the point, and neither 
mince nor disguise matters, nor attempt to conceal from our- 
selves or the public the actual state of affairs. 

The country is in a great civil conflict. The party of slavery 
is in power, and intends to hold its grip by the exercise of usurped 
authority. The party of freedom is in opposition, and borders 
upon astate of insurrection against that usurpation. That usur- 
pation consists in a double-headed violation of the Constitution— 
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one aspect of it being an arrogation of power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the assertion of the right to extend slavery into the 
free territory, and declaring that the Constitution itself does so 
extend it—a power never hitherto asserted nor exercised ; and 
the other a derogation of the power of the same authority, by 
denial of its right to modify, control, or prevent such extension— 
a power recognized and exercised, according to Judge Curtis, in 
an unbroken chain of administration of the Federal Constitution 
ever since its adoption. 

This is a strictly accurate and the simplest possible statement 
of the existing condition of public affairs. The ‘‘ what-are-you- 
going-to-do-about-it ’’? people are those who believe or profess to 
believe in the ability of the usurpers, by force of the central 
power, with its array of suborned judges and hemp-suggesting 
allies, to deter the party of freedom from attempting to repel and 
prostrate the usurpation by unusual measures. It is too much to 
expect of this class of men to perceive the deeper springs and 
grander movements of history. They simply look upon the 
people as so fettered by constitutional forms and legal impedi- 
ments that they cannot extricate themselves from their own 
humiliation but by acts which they are not willing to perform. 
The power of the people cannot be disputed ; it is simply their 
manhood which is questioned. Fearers and worshippers of power 
themselves, like the same class of time-servers under all govern- 
ments, these poor-spirited parasites look upon the chains of 
tyrants only to laugh at their victims. And while they exult 
over the apparent strength of these chains, they tauntingly ask 
of those over whom they are thrown, ‘‘ What are you going to 
do about it ?”’ 

For one, we make answer to the insulting inquiry by prompt 
and unequivocal reply. We propose tu revolutionize the revolu- 
tion. We design to prosecute countervailing measures to the 
usurpation which shall be sufficiently radical and effective to ac- 
complish its overthrow. We intend to strike directly at the 
usurping power. That power is slavery. We propose to drive 
directly at its vitals, wherever it exists. Forced into a war, driven 
into straits where one party or the other must sink, we go for 
sinking slavery. Ina contest of vital consequence and far-reach- 
ing results we cannot stand upon ceremony. Having no alter- 
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native but to yield to slavery or to conquer slavery, we strike for 
its unconditional extinction in this Government, whether by ex- 
pulsion or otherwise. Upon this ground we believe the battle 
should be fought by all who do not intend to be victimized and 
degraded by the insulting rule of the slave power. 

This war upon slavery must be made by the Free States act- 
ing in their own sovereign capacity or by such co-operative union 
among them as shall be deemed best by the parties. It cannot 
be effectively carried on to its successful completion by the sole 
action of Federal agencies. Itis too late forthat. This plan has 
been tried and found wanting. The reasons why might be 
given at length, but we must omit them here. The Lower 
House of Congress may, where possible, be used as an auxiliary 
force, but this is all. The Free States, acting in their own sep- 
arate and independent capacity, must accomplish the work. 
What those States must first do is to rise from their dependent, 
secondary, half-torpid position, and assume the attitude of inde- 
pendent, self-respecting, self-reliant States. They need organi- 
zation. They must be aroused to feel and to declare their rights. 
It is time to shake off the dust and sloth of generations, and to 
assert their powers, so long left in abeyance. They have need to 
recur to first principles, to brush away the cobwebs which have 
accumulated upon their books of constitutional law, restore to 
light their almost forgotten reserved rights, erect their prostrate 
political status upon a pedestal where it can be seen of all men. 
They must train their people and organize their military re- 
sources, not for war but for defence. They must assert their 
sovereignty, and be ready to defy all possible assaults upon it. 
Thus they may at one and the same time secure peace and com- 
mand respect. 

This done, and it may be quickly done, let them hurl their 
bolts into the ranks of slavery. Let them begin their approaches 
and prosecute their assaults in whatever manner and direction 
can be shown to be most effectual. This work may in fact be 
carried along part passu with the work of preparing the Free 
States for whatever emergency their position may induce. They 
may be skirmishing against the enemy while being disciplined. 
At present the anti-slavery spirit lies embosomed in a mere mob 
of numbers. The Yankees, are to too great an extent, degen- 
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erated to schoolmastering and huckstering. They are cultivated 
effeminates, like the last of the Greeks. All this must be re- 
formed. For the slave-driving oligarchs wind the men of eul- 
ture round their finger. Determination, discipline, organization 
must take the place of all such sentimental vigor and growling 
imbecility as was witnessed in that disgraceful spectacle, the An- 
thony Burns mob. In a word, the North must learn to act as 
well as talk. Do we need to intimate in what direction? We 
think not, except to wilful obtuseness. Wisconsin has taken one 
step in the true path. Yet, nobly as she has acted, and grate- 
fully as her early assertion of State independence shall be re- 
membered hereafter, her star will yet be pointed to only as one 
of a glorious galaxy, with which the future shall overspread the 
heavens, that was the first to shine out from the unbroken dark- 
ness of a murky sky. 

But there are larger and more comprehensive functions to be 
discharged than any State has yet initiated. For no State has 
yet come to a full view or a full contemplation of the force and 
criminality of the usurpation which has vaulted into the saddle 
of the Federal Government. Usurpation must be met by revolt, 
and revolt does not deal alone or stop with barricades. It makes 
necessity alone the rule of its action. The law of its conduct is 
not laid down in the books. It is extemporized on the gate- 
posts of the usurper by those who crowd in to his overthrow. 
The States must move directly upon the object they combat. 
Slavery has enthroned itself upon the violated Constitution. It 
must be dethroned by the parties to that instrument. Their 
starting-point for this work, the fulcrum to the lever by which 
they will overturn its power, is the Declaration of Independence. 
The Free States must throw themselves directly back upon this 
instrument. They must fearlessly propagate its doctrines and 
scatter its fires wherever the Constitution extends. The effort 
will pierce the vitals of the barbarism that seeks to instal itself 
upon the wreck of a violated Constitution. This is the magic 
power that shall dispel the curse that now threatens to blast the 
hopes of mankind. This is the spear that shall transfix and de- 
stroy its existence. 

—‘‘For no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper.’’ 
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The people of the Free States have only to go to their work in 
earnest to accomplish this result. 

It has always been the doctrine of the State Rights or old 
Democratic party that the States had the right to judge of in- 
fractions of the Constitution, and, in a case of importance, to de- 
cide upon the mode and measure of redress. And since the 
Slave States, regardless of every consideration of constitutional 
obligation, of comity, and of State equality, have undertaken to 
control and degrade the Free States by making them parties to a 
scandalous oppression, they—the Free States—may rightfully 
retaliate by aiming at the condign punishment of their adversaries, 
the transgressors, by the overthrow and destruction of slavery it- 
self. They are rightfully entitled to exercise this power under 
the Constitution, as expounded by its great authors. Let the 
Free States, then, rouse to their proper work, which the aggres- 
sions of slavery have necessitated, and go resolutely forward to 
the extinguishment of this pestilent institution—an institution 
that offends the world with its disgusting characteristics, and 
whose upholders dare to trample the rights and the principles of 
freedom under their feet, and in doing so to obtain tyrannic sway 
over millions of freemen and the uncontrolled dominion of a 
continent. After this manner let the people of the Free States 
answer the inquiry of the usurpers: ‘‘ What are you going to 
do about it ?’ js sep 


[From Hon. Joshua R. Giddings.] 
JEFFERSON, Our10, March 81, 1857. 
My Dear Sir: [I seize a moment before leaving home to say 
that I thank you most heartily and sincerely for your letter to the 
Tribune of the 23d, and published in that paper of the 27th. Your 
plan is what every reflecting man of the Free States must see and 
approve when he once examines the subject. I thank God that we 
have men who are willing to speak out, and this decision of the 
Supreme Court is exciting attention. It has driven our fogies and 
doughfaces to the wall. They can go no farther. 
My health is pretty good, and I yet hope to do some little in aid of 
the great cause. 
Remember me very kindly to Mrs. Pike, and believe me, 
Yours for freedom, J. R. Gwwpres. 
J. S. Prxz, Esq. 
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[From Horace Greeley.] 


New Yorx, July 1, 1857. 


Dear Prez: I have your resolves, which will go into to-morrow’s 
Daily. Their appearance in the Weekly depends on Dana and Fortune. 

I think you were very judicious on the silver question. But our 
judges: won’t let us refer to the people. They say that makes a law 
unconstitutional. 

I will write you again about Tribune stock after I can see how I 
stand, pecuniarily. Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


J. S. Pixz, Esq. 


[From Count Gurowski.] 
Saratoca Sprines, July 16, 1857. 

My Dezar Prez: I am a big scamp for answering so late your kind 
letter. How it came I could not explain, but I call myself the worsest 
names, so you not need to do so. 

On my return from the Western trip, I had no regular lodgings, 
expecting to leave New-York every day ; and the days have been taken 
or rather cut up between sending to immortality various dead and living 
individuals through the ‘* Encyclopedia Americana’’—the great under- 
taking of Dana—and between swearing, eating, and the like uninterest- 
ing occupations. I am here for the whole season, hitherto satisfied with 
the place, the water, the climate, and my little self. I have given up 
Newport and the seashores, as last year I was perfectly stupefied during 
my stay near the roaming Atlantic. This shall prevent me from availing 
myself of your hospitality. Even previous to having received your lines, 
I planned to go to Maine, but now it is all over, being engaged in 
serious and tedious work, which I cannot interrupt, intending to have it 
done previous to my return to New-York. Besides, I could only 
admire your yacht out of the window, as for putting my foot on it 
would be altogether out of question. ‘n less than five minutes every- 
thing within me should turn up and down. 

As politics are all the same, and a little dull, there is nothing to 
speak about. Pity that they cannot hang Mayor Wood. Have you 
any influential paper in your State? It comes into my mind that you 
may help me most secretly to a vengeance upon Appleton, my publisher. 
He is frightened with the anti-slaveryism of my book to that extent that 
first he did not send it to the South, for which some of my Southern 
acquaintances overwhelmed me with reproaches ; but even—as I have 
been positively told—he does not care for, or rather underhandedly pre- 
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vents the spreading of my book. He fears the South, with whom he 
has a large business, and which, as he believes, will be injured by his 
sincerely contributing to the expansion of America and Europe. This 
object cannot be broached in the Zrzbune, on account of many and 
various reasons. If you could thrash him a little in your State, or in a 
letter to some Boston paper, I shall have at least vengeance, if no 
moneys. But keep it secret. 

My most hearty respects to Mrs. Pike and to your daughter if she is 
with you. By the by, you paraded at the exposition. Likeness good, 
painting middle, middle. Yours, GuROWSKI. 


{From Donn Piatt.) 
Oup Barney, September 18, 1857. 


My Dear Frienp: I have never, to my shame be it spoken, re- 
duced to writing my heart-felt thanks for your exertions in our behalf. 
That I am late in so doing only goes to prove how strong they live 
within me. Last year’s thanks are generally as flat as they are frail, 
and after all I cannot say but that I write this more to remind you that 
you are my friend now, than to offer you my poor thanks for by-gone 
services. The fact is, I have been almost in monthly expectation of 
running against you. I found myself possessed of twenty-four hours in 
New-York the other day, and made directly for the Tribune office, in 
hopes of meeting you in the shade of the establishment you have done 
so much to make famous. But you were what Pope calls the noblest 
work of God, an non est man. I then tried Father Greeley, but he was 
off to his farm ; and as a last resort I took from him, said Greeley, a 
letter of introduction to Mrs. Cunningham Burdell, and thereby secured 
an hour’s most agreeable, because entertaining, conversation. If I 
cannot drink with my friend, I will study the depraved. 

Well, all acknowledgments aside, for I doubt not that they bore you 
dismally, I want to announce to you in an informal manner—to speak 
diplomatically—as Doctor G. Bailey will inform you officially, that you 
and yours have been unanimously made members of the Old Bailey Co. 
The forms and conditions, rules and regulations, will be transmitted to 
you in due course of mail. But I will say to you that we—that is, my 
wife, who joins in all this—have passed the summer in this most de- 
lighiful place, and so pleased are we that we have purchased—Doctor 
Bailey and I—and now find that we have room for a few more. We 
want you and family to join us. The property, a handsome cottage, 
with two acres, touching the ocean. Now for four months in the year 
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we seek to be well and happy. We will put ‘‘ No admittance on busi- 

ness’’ on our gate, and, with bathing-dresses, Catawba wine, a double- 

barrelled gun for bores and a big dog for duns, we will let the world go 

hang. Now make us happy by saying Yes; and believe with love 

from all to all, Your sincere friend, Down Prart. 
Mr. James S. Pixs. 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 
New Yorxk, November 12, 1857. ; 

Dear Pree: Yours of the 9th just received. The English papers 
shall be sent as soon as we get a lot. 

The financial era grows no brighter very fast, and we who foretold 
it console ourselves with crowing over you who didn’t believe it would 
ever come. I must confess, though, it is a consolation I would rather 
not have had use for. But you are right to swear it isn’t here from the 
cause on which our prophecy was based. Stick to that opinion. 

It is now time to abandon sensual pleasures and cultivate the higher 
parts of the soul. 

I heard from Henry James the other day, and at the end of the 
letter was a special remembrance to you. He’s homesick, and is now 
convinced that his own country is a good place to bring up a fam- 
Ty ga eebe ting Yours faithfully, Cuaries A. D. 


Wasurneton, D. C., December 15, 1857. 

Dear Pixe: We live in an interesting age, as orators are apt to 
inform us. Douglas eulogized in the 7’rebune, and one editor beating 
up for subscribers to another ! Certainly we are in the last days, or at 
least the penultimates. 

Let me thank you; it was kind of you; I should not feel more 
grateful should you send me a score of subscribers. The times are 
perfectly awful on newspapers, I should think. I am quite sure I shall 
lose a third of my list. The letters are doleful—full of affection, 
sympathy, admiration, and fragmentary lists. 

What are you going to do this winter? Why stay in New York ? 
You can’t understand matters till you come here. I do not see how 
you can stay away. Do alter your plans; we do not feel quite at 
home without you and Lizzie. Ido not owe her this compliment, for 
she has fallen into the absurd habit of ignoring me of late. . . 

Let us hear from you often, and believe me, 

Truly yours, G. Bamey. 

J. S. Pixe, Esq. 
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[From Senator Wade.] 


: WASHINGTON, January 10, 1858. 

My Dear Pree: I saw and read your article before I received your 
letter. I regret that you are not to be with us; there are many scenes 
transpiring among us every day that no pen but your own can do justice 
to. Irepeat that I had read with the greatest interest your article on 
the crisis, and I had noticed it to others, who agreed with me in believ- 
ing that you had discovered the true cause of all our monetary difficul- 
ties. I know that Buchanan, in attributing it solely to the banks, talked 
like a fool. Others were equally wide of the mark. These were all 
manifestly but the effects of some deeper cause, as human nature is 
always about the same. To me your article makes it as clear as mathe- 
matics ; and with this clue, how simple and childish seem the specula- 
tions of all our wise men—Chase, Banks, Buchanan—curing the evil by 
restraining the issue of small bills. There is no great wonder that two 
minds discover a great truth about the same time ; this frequently hap- 
pens, and I could assign the reason if my paper was long enough. But 
I rejoice that the truth in this matter is out, the cause of the evil known. 
I hope a remedy may be found, and this eternal quackery about banks 
put to rest forever. My opinion is that the end of the old Locofoco 
party is at hand. It gives ‘‘ signs of woe that all is lost.’’? They are 
hopelessly broken, and must die. The party is in the same fix that the 
old Whig party was in on the repeal of the Compromise—divided in 
the middle, North, and South. TI hope to be able during the session to 
preach its funeral sermon. 


Truly yours, B. F. Wane. 
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[From William Pitt Fessenden.] 


WASHINGTON, February 2, 1858. 
My Dear Pree: Yours received. I think the Army bill will be 
defeated, though we may authorize volunteers. Some of our people are 
frightened by the idea of refusing supplies in time of war!! Seward, 
I understand, is to make a speech for the bill. He is perfectly be- 
devilled. He will vote alone, so far as the Republicans are concerned, 
but he thinks himself wiser than all of us. 
Yours always, FESSENDEN. 


GROW ON KEITT. 


[From the New York Tribune of February 6, 1858.] 


It will be seen by the proceedings in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Friday night that the game of intimidation and 
violence has been begun by the slave-drivers on the floor of the 
House of Representatives at Washington. Mr. Grow, of Penn- 
sylvania, for a civil and proper assertion of his rights as repre- 
sentative on the floor of the House, was assailed and had his 
throat clutched by Keitt, of South Carolina, who, if we may judge 
from South Carolina practice hitherto, probably designed to dirk 
or shoot Mr. Grow. Mr. Grow, however, frustrated any such 
intention by suddenly knocking his assailant down. 

For this summary chastisement of Keitt’s insolence Mr. Grow 
deserves unqualified commendation. The only wonder is that 
he escaped with his life. This Keitt belongs to a trained band 
of Southern assassins, one of whom assaulted Senator Sumner. 
Keitt stood by on that occasion with his hand on his pistol, which 
projected half-way from his coat pocket behind, with the mani- 
fest design of co-operating with Brooks ; and if partes had not 
been at once disabled, but had retained strength enough to reach 
his assailant, it was aly the purpose of Keitt to have shot the 
senator on the spot. We have always regarded it as sheer acci- 
dent that the murderous purposes of the assassins were not car- 
ried out on that occasion by the death of Mr. Sumner from the 
ball of a revolver. On the present occasion the prompt action 
of Mr. Grow probably frustrated a similar purpose. We pre- 
sume this to be but the beginning of a series of transactions of a 
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similar character, if the opposition to the admission of Kansas as 
a Slave State is persisted in by the members from the Free States. 


THE ARMY. 
[From the New York Tribune of February 10, 1858.] 


What is the case before the country as regards the army ? 
It now consists of 18,000 men. The Administration asks that 
five more regiments shall be added to the permanent force. The 
Senate Committee have reported a bill granting 25,000 men in 
all. Forwhat? The Administration and the Senate Committee, 
headed by Mr. Jefferson Davis, say because the military neces- 
sities of the country require it. But what military necessities ? 
Is it the Mormon rebellion? ‘‘ Oh, no,’’ say the Administra- 
tion, and so says Mr. Jefferson Davis. What then? ‘‘* The army 
is not large enough to protect our extended frontiers, and to put 
down the Indians.’’ But let our readers see what General 
Houston and Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, have to say on this head, 
for neither will be accused of being governed by mere partisan 
views in discussing the question. Their remarks will be found 
elsewhere in to-day’s paper. 

Let it be observed that no increase of the army is called for 
by the Administration or the Army Committee of the Senate on 
the ground of the Mormon difficulties. The increase is asked 
purely on the general ground of the necessity of permanently 
enlarging the army. Against such an increase many of the 
most distinguished men in Congress have vehemently protested, 
and we think with entire propriety and justice. Among them 
are Messrs. Hale and Fessenden, Republicans, and Toombs and 
Houston among the Democrats. The general considerations on 
this side are presented by Mr. Toombs with a masterly brevity 
and force, while the specific objections to the use of detachments 
of the regular army for frontier service are depicted by General 
Houston with a distinctness and point which could only arise 
from a thorough knowledge of the subject. 

We think the position of Mr. Fessenden on this question 
wholly impregnable, and that is briefly this: ‘‘ If the Adminis- 
tration wants an increase of the standing army, let it say for 
what purpose, and let Congress judge of the necessity. If the 
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state of affairs in Utah demands the increase, let the Adminis- 
tration say so. If the troops are not needed to quell the Mor- 
mons, but are needed for something else, let that something be 
specified. But if there is no specific necessity, but only a gen- 
eral sentiment or wish for the increase, or some hidden purpose 
concealed in the demand, then let the increase be peremptorily 
denied.’? Such is the substance of Senator Fessenden’s views, 
and they are sound. We do not want an increase of the army 
on any general grounds. It is too large now. The army is as 
dangerous to public liberty here as it is elsewhere, and as it has 
always been in all ages. It is absurd to pretend that. the people 
of this country hold or can hold any exemption from the uni- 
form experience of mankind. The army is the great engine of 
oppression wielded by all governments. And, as has been well 
observed by Mr. Hale in the Senate debate, in these days of 
steam and railroads, an army of 25,000 men is a more effective 
weapon for the subjugation of the people than 100,000 were fifty 
years ago. 

In view of the alarming aspect of public affairs—in view of 
the conspiracies against freedom which the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise has hatched—in view of the determined purpose of 
the Federal Administration to plant slavery in Kansas, and then 
subject the people there to as gross a military despotism as any- 
where bears sway in Europe or Asia—these general considera- 
tions have a startling force. The demand for an increase of the 
army at such a juncture as this is to be looked upon with alarm. 
We have no faith in the discernment of those who would sing 
lullabies to the public suspicion amid such events as are now 
transpiring around us. The mercenaries of the federal govern- 
ment are kept in Kansas to support fraud and put down the 
right. There is no fraternity of feeling between the free people 
of Kansas and our rulers and masters at Washington. They are 
despised and treated with contumely both in the Senate and at 
the White House. They are described as insurgents and rebels, 
fit only for the halter and the knife. The President so regards 
them; senators so regard them. Should Kansas be admitted 
under the Lecompton Constitution, the army will be let loose 
upon them without hesitation, and in that spirit of remorseless 
cruelty that marks every footstep of slavery. 
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Is this a time, then, to favor the increase of the army and 
augment federal power? We protest against the assertion that 
the Kansas question is so near a conclusion that we can treat this 
subject without any reference to the difficulties in that long ha- 
rassed Territory. On the contrary, it is all-important that the 
question should be at least postponed till the Lecompton swindle 
is disposed of, and the slave interest develops its policy after it 
shall have succeeded in enslaving Kansas. Mr. Buchanan inti- 
mates that if that State is now admitted he shall withdraw the 
troops. We do not know whether Mr. Buchanan is truthful 
here or not. But one thing we do know ; his masters and our 
masters will permit no such thing as withdrawing the troops. 
Are they ready to see their darling scheme of establishing sla- 
very in Kansas, which they have toiled for, lied for, swindled 
for, robbed and murdered for so long, blown to the wind in a 
day? By no means. If they succeed they will have established 
a despotism in Kansas by means of the army, and they mean to 
perpetuate it by means of the army. These men have not 
played their stupendous game of fraud and infamy for nothing. 
Jefferson Davis, as Secretary of War under Pierce, and now as 
Chairman of the Military Committee, has manipulated and is 
manipulating the army with a steady view to ‘‘ crushing out?’ 
the opposition to slavery in Kansas and elsewhere. This was the 
daily boast of his colleague Cushing, during Pierce’s adminis- 
tration. That purpose lies next the heart of the slave power, 
and Mr. Buchanan is its facile instrument. Mr. Toombs does 
not join in Davis’s peculiar scheme because he is fearful it will 
not work, and that when the machinery is well established there 
is danger it may fall into the wrong hands. Hence his opposi- 
tion. But the root and fountain of the present attempt to en- 
large the army is a covert, deep-seated, malignant purpose to 
subdue, conquer, and “‘ crush out?’ the opposition to slavery in 
the Free States. It is intended to set this power in motion as 
opportunity offers. Kansas is the theatre chosen for its first ex- 
ercise, if it be admitted under the Lecompton Constitution. 

All general and all special considerations thus conspire to an- 
imate the most determined opposition to an increase of the 
army. We want no such standing army as is proposed under 
any circumstances. It is an anomaly in our form of govern- 
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ment. If we have any service of a warlike nature to be per- 
formed, give us volunteers aud nothing else. 


POLITICAL DEBAUCHERY. 
[From the New York Tribune of February 27.] 


This city is rotten from centre to circumference. At least 
one would naturally arrive at this conclusion from reading the 
published list of names attached to a call for a public meeting to 
sustain the Lecompton Constitution. Perhaps we ought in 
charity to set down a portion of this gratuitous homage to vil- 
lainy, to stolidity and ignorance. There is an instinct of conser- 
vatism in the well-to-do circles which has no perception of duty 
beyond sustaining the public authorities, whatever they may do 
or advise. All noodledom has an idea that opposition to them is 
disorganizing and dangerous, and leads to a disruption of the 
social fabric. This conviction leads blindfold many a fvol. It 
is charitable to believe this to be pre-eminently true of this city, 
and we are willing to accept the idea in lieu of a conviction that 
would go far to undermine our faith in all mankind. 

We have before us a list of those who have signed the call 
referred to, and who have thus assumed the unenviable position 
of defending the most unblushing public fraud of our day. 
These gentlemen have stepped from private circles before the 
public to indorse the concentrated essence of Kansas scoundrelism, 
and we hold them to their proper responsibility. Here are re- 
spectable gentlemen of wealth and standing, holding no public 
station and wanting none, who come boldly out and declare that 
John Calhoun’s Constitution ought to be put immediately in 
force over the people of Kansas, whether they like it or not. 
They fully adopt and approve the results of years of fraud, vio- 
lence, outrage and crime. They sustain the fruits of a political 
conspiracy conducted and perfected by drunken, armed vaga- 
bonds, whose presence in their counting-rooms or offices, their 
halls or their ante-chambers, they would not for an instant tol- 
erate. They put themselves before the world confederates and 
accomplices, after the fact, of the most intolerable villainies, the 
most shameless outrages, the most scandalous frauds ever per- 
petrated in our political history. Placed in no position or rela-~ 
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tion to public affairs that demands an expression or an intimation 
of their judgment they nevertheless volunteer their support and 
rush to the aid of these signal iniquities. Let us see who some 
of these gentlemen are. Not to be invidious, we will go pretty 
extensively into the list. We find there the names of Messrs. 
Henry Grinnell, E. Caylus, Barclay & Livingston, Charles 
O’Conor, Robert J. Dillon, John A. Dix, Moses Taylor, Gar- 
diner J. Howland, August Belmont, Watts Sherman, Samuel L. 
Post, Jr., John Van Buren, L. Delmonico, Stewart Brown, 
Matthew Morgan, Charles Augustus Davis, Robert Gracie, 
Gerard Stuyvesant, Isaac Townsend, Richard Busteed, James 
Lee, A. Eickhoff, James M. Brown, C. A. Secor, C. Melletta, 
J. A. Machado, Royal Phelps, Gerard Hallock, Henry G. Steb- 
bins, ‘‘ and thirty-three hundred others.’’ Of those among this 
body of gentlemen who have obtained political preferment, or 
who yet expect to obtain it by such service as this, we have 
nothing now to say. They sell for pay. But we wish to ask 
gentlemen of probity, of character, like Mr. Henry Grinnell and 
Mr. Moses Taylor and Mr. Gardiner Howland and Mr. E. 
Caylus, who are opposed to forgery in private, why they desire 
to sustai it in public affairs? Is cheating and swindling any 
better in Kansas than it is on South Street, that they should 
countenance and approve it there while they would denounce it 
here? Is the disgusting villainy of ballot-stuffing, of wholesale 
lying among the members of a public convention assembled to 
create a State constitution, of copying a volume of a city di- 
rectory and returning the names as the voters at a precinct where 
not a handful of men were present, of shamelessly counting in 
and counting out members of Convention and Legislature, with- 
out reference to their election, any more praiseworthy in Kansas 
than in New York? Do you say that you do not know that the 
Lecompton Constitution is the result of a fraud like these, and 
worse than these? Gentlemen, you do know it. We do not 
claim that you are especially intelligent in political matters. 
But no man is so ignorant that he does not know it. There is 
not a political bruiser of the Sixth Ward who does not know it. 
But do you say you are opposed to the Black Republicans, and 
that you think the best way of settling the Kansas question is to 
admit that Territory as a State as soon as possible ? Very well, 
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gentlemen, who opposes the admission of Kansas as a State ? 
Are not all parties anxious for that? Does anybody, anywhere 
on our side, ask that any thing more or less shall be done than to 
submit the two constitutions framed in Kansas to a fair vote of 
the people, and that that Territory shall be admitted as a State 
at once under whichever Constitution the people shall choose to 
adopt? Does anybody anywhere, among the opponents of the 
Lecompton Constitution, ask any thing more than that it shall be 
submitted to the people for ratification before going into opera- 
tion? Is this to hinder or obstruct the settlement of the Kansas 
question? Nothing is now asked by the opponents of the Kansas 
villainies but that the people of that Territory shall be allowed to 
have peace and quiet and manage their affairs in their own way. 
It is the opposition to their doing this that alone hinders the 
quiet and immediate settlement of the whole Kansas question. 
It is the outrageous attempts to consummate the gigantic frauds 
of which that Territory has been for years the theatre, by im- 
posing a hated Constitution upon an unwilling people, which 
you, gentlemen, and your confederates are now sustaining, that 
makes all the difficulty and continues all the agitation now exist- 
ing in the country on this subject. 

We say, then, that for what you are doing you have not a 
shadow of an excuse, and that your volunteered approval of the 
plan of admitting Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution 
makes you sharers and participators in the guilt of crimes which 
should make the nation blush. But, gentlemen, your responsi- 
bility does not stop here. By your public acts, you are delib- 
erately undermining public and private virtue—you are shaking 
the pillars of national integrity. How do you appear before the 
country? Why, as substantial citizens, honorable citizens, 
honest citizens, high-minded citizens, claiming consideration for 
those moral qualities that adorn private life; yet under no pres- 
sure of party or personal exigency, deliberately coming out, and, 
under your own signature, voluntarily indorsing and approving 
the crimes of lying, fraud, and forgery. And it is not done in a 
corner. Every ballot-box stuffer, every political swindler and 
renegade in the country knows it. Every liquorish scoundrel 
who makes politics a trade and cheating at elections a practice 
knows it. Every contemptible pipe-layer and political intriguer 
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knows it. Yes, gentlemen; and they must henceforth regard 
the benevolent authors of Arctic expeditions, the Howlands, the 
Dillons, the Shermans, the Posts, as men who not only wink at 
such frauds as they practise, and for which they inwardly feel 
and know they deserve the penitentiary, but absolutely approve 
them. The subterranean vaults of crime underlying society 
everywhere grow resonant with applause over such accessions of 
respectability, such homage to open-handed villainy. Gentle- 
men signers of the meeting to approve the final results of intensi- 
fied border-ruffianism, who profess to hold your heads high in 
society as men of character, we leave you to settle this matter 
with your own consciences. Go on in your corrupting and de- 
moralizing process, and how long think you it will be before you 
will find you have sown the wind to reap the whirlwind? Pro- 
fessing to have a stake in society, you prostrate the standard of 
- public morality, prostitute your own characters, break down the 
barriers between honesty and dishonesty, and then wonder, will 
you, at the rising tide of crime and general debauchery ? 


REOPENING THE SLAVE-TRADHE. 
[From the New York Tribune of March 5.] 


Reopening the slave-trade with Africa is freely advocated by 
the Southern papers. Among the most prominent in the list is 
the Fichmond Whig. The trade in negroes is such a common 
one in Virginia that the advocacy of its extension by the jour- 
nals of that State is nowise unnatural. Indeed, negroes are the 
most important article of Virginia commerce. About 15,000 of 
them are sold to other States annually. Being mostly adults, 
their value does not fall short of $15,000,000 per annum. This 
is a lucrative crop ; more lucrative, indeed, than any other pro- 
duct of the State. Virginia’s chief revenue is, in fact, derived 
from the sale of her population. It brings more by far to the 
coffers of her citizens than is received from all other sources of 
production. The entire corn crop of the State is not worth over 
ten millions, the tobacco crop not over four or five millions, the 
wheat crop less than ten millions. Of the corn and ey: of 
course a very large proportion is consumed on the soil. Tobacco 
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and negroes are thus the chief articles of export, and they stand, 
as above stated, say fifteen million dollars’ worth of negroes, and 
perhaps four millions worth of tobacco. Add to these a million 
dollars’ worth of quadruped live stock, and we have the bulk of 
Virginia’s exports. 

In view of these facts we have looked with some amazement 
at the want of consideration exhibited by the spectacle of a Vir- 
ginia newspaper advocating the opening of the negro traffic with 
Africa. The Whig of Richmond, familiar with the profits of 
dealing in this kind of stock, very naturally imagines that the 
more the State has of it the better; but, like most Southern eal- 
culators where trade is concerned, it exhibits great short-sighted- 
ness. According to the Whzg, Virginia is short of laborers. 
The high price they bring is, it argues, evidence that they are 
scarce. They are sold to other States; and the way to remedy 
the difficulty is to import fresh supplies from Africa. But did 
it never occur to the Wicg that if Virginia may replenish her 
stock of negroes in this way so may the Gulf States which now 
absorb Virginia’s surplus? And what then? Why, that the 
price of that article of merchandise would suddenly fall from 
$1200 a head to $200. Did this very occult view of the case 
never cross the mental vision of our respected contemporary ? 
Virginia sells now 1500 negroes per annum at the average rate 
of $1000 a head. They bring to the mother of States and of 
statesmen $15,000,000 per annum. Suppose the same article, 
bating the IF. F. V. blood in their veins, can be drawn from 
Dahomey or the Gaboon for $200 a head, what then becomes 
of the fifteen millions now received and spent by the whites of 
the Old Dominion 4 

We assure the Wizg that however the reopening of the slave- 
trade with the African coast may suit the purposes of the buyers 
of flesh and bone, it will never do for the raisers and sellers 
thereof. Virginia is declining and decrepit enough as things 
now stand, with an annual revenue of fifteen millions from the 
sale of her own sons and daughters. Deprive her of this and 
what will become of the great stock-growing interest there ? 
what will become of the Virginia that w2 know, the great slave- 
holding, slaye-breeding, slavery-extending, slavery-sustaining 
Virginia of modern times? She will be sacrificed at a blow. 
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Her revenues, which we now set down at twenty millions, will 
then be reduced to five millions. She will be driven to the mis- 
erable necessity of retaining and maintaining her own growing 
population. Deprived of the glorious privilege of selling off her 
own children at remunerative prices, what will become of the 
miserable remnant of prosperity that remains to that most ancient 
and renowned commonwealth? The Wig must review its con- 
clusions touching the opening of the African slave-trade, or we 
fear it will ere long be set down as a more malignant enemy of 
Virginia than the most rabid Abolitionist alive. 


THE ARMY WANTED FOR KANSAS. 
[From the New York Tribune of March 6.] 


An extraordinary degree of sensibility is manifested by the 
leading organs of the Administration over the accident which 
recently befell the Army bill in the Senate. The defeat of the 
bill we are solemnly told is a malignant ‘‘ conspiracy against the 
government’ and ‘‘a disunion movement of the most repulsive 
description.”? The disunion bugbear has hitherto only been 
brought out to serve the slave-holders and promote the spread of 
their favorite institution. But now it is ruthlessly dragged from 
its depository to terrify us on a very common occasion. We 
submit that this is making use of a valuable adjunct in quite 
too miscellaneous a manner. We pray gentlemen will let 
modest legislators vote on small matters without terrifying them 
by so dreadful a scarecrow. The next thing we shall know dis- 
union will be threatened on a motion for adjournment. And 
then what is to become of us ? 

The border-ruffian journal of the commercial circles in this 
city is very prompt in its response to that opposition to the in- 
crease of the army which is based on the idea of forcing the 
troops out of Kansas, It speaks as follows: ) 


““We should hope, for the credit of our country and of the Senate, that 
the number of those who do not desire that the Mormon rebellion should 
be suppressed, is exceedingly small. That those who have sympathized 
with Jim Lane and his treasonable associates in Kansas should try ‘to force 
the Government to withdraw the troops’ from that Territory, so that their 
friends may have full power to murder and plunder all who differ from 
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them, and to set the law of the land at defiance, we can readily believe. 
To such men the dignity of their country, the honor of the army, the safety 
of the troops now exposed to hardship and danger, and the protection 
from the savage of our border settlements, are matters of very small impor- 
tance compared with the triumph of their selfish, sectional views. We 
hope, however, that there is sufficient patriotism in Congress to defeat any 
such combination, and that both the rebels in Utah and the traitors in 
Kansas may be made to feel that the federal arm is long enough and strong 
enough to reach and punish them.”’ 


We see here plainly enough the animus of the proposition to 
increase the army. It is openly avowed that the object of it is 
to make the ‘‘ traitors in Kansas feel that the federal arm is long 
enough and strong enough to reach and punish them.’’ After 
this avowal we think we ought not to be compelled to urge very 
warmly a steady and unanimous denial on the part of the Repub- 
licans in Congress of any increase in the army whatever. If 
the business of quelling ‘‘ traitors in Kansas,’’ or elsewhere, is to 
be undertaken, we ask for nothing more than fair play all around. 
In our judgment the real traitors in the case are the seamps who 
are undertaking to force the majority to submit to the minority, 
and they who are backing them, whether in Kansas or New York 
City. The greatest of traitors are traitors to principle, traitors 
to truth, traitors to honesty, traitors to integrity ; and if bullets 
are to be fired and blood to be shed, we ask that all ‘‘ traitors’’ 
shall be served alike. If ‘‘Jim Lane” is to be shot, so must 
be Gerard, Hallock, Henry Grinnell, and the ‘‘ three hundred 
and thirty-three others.”” We have had quite enough of this 
sort of talk about quelling ‘‘ traitors’? by a hired soldiery. If the 
Journal of Commerce or any other journal is anxious for civil 
war, let it not be too confident as to who will be regarded as the 
‘traitors’? in the contest. They hac much better be ready in 
such an event to take their chance of being found among the 
executed as well as among the executioners. If they are anxious 
to hang, let them consider that they may also stand a most excel- 
lence chance of being hanged, and let this moderate their ardor 
for amusement in that line. For our own part we have an in- 
ward conviction that the majority of this country is bound to 
rule, and not be ruled, either by minorities at home or federal 
power from abroad ; and whenever the business of crushing ma- 
jorities, whether in Kansas or elsewhere, is undertaken by the 
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use of powder and ball, on the ground of putting down ‘‘ rebel- 
lion”? or quelling ‘‘traitors,’’ the gentlemen who undertake it 
will find they have got more than they bargained for. We are, 
however, entirely opposed to granting troops for the purpose of 
having the experiment tried, not because we fear the result of 
the trial, but for reasons of a totally different character. 


SLAVE-TRADE IN VIRGINIA. 
[From the New York Tribune of March 7.] 


Is the slave-trade any thing so new or so astonishing in this 
country that the whole world should stand agape at the announce- 
ment that it has been reopened at the South? When was the 
slave-trade ever closed in this happy land? There are laws on 
the statute-book against importing negroes from Africa; but 
what laws are there against shipping the same article from the 
ports of Baltimore or Norfolk to Mobile, New Orleans, or Gal- 
veston? None whatever. The slave-trade is just as ‘‘ open’’ 
in the Southern States as any other trade. It never was other- 
wise. And pray what is the vast difference between shipping 
negroes by sea, chained for market, on a twenty days’ voyage 
from Baltimore into the Gulf of Mexico, and shipping them for 
the same purposes in the same way on a voyage of forty days 
from the Gaboon River to the lagoons of Florida? Isn’t it six 
of one and half a dozen of the other? Slavery is slavery, and 
the slave-trade the slave-trade, and nothing more and nothing 
less ' can be made of them wheresoever they exist. They are 
horrible and disgusting wherever they are, and whether near 
or remote, foreign or domestic, makes not a particle of differ- 
ence. That men should be able to wink at the diabolical efforts 
to tix the cancer of slavery upon our Western Territories, and 
yet profess horror at the intimation that a little traffic in flesh 
and bones was about being opened with the African coast, is 
only one more instance of human weakness and human incon- 
sistency. 

Whether the traffic in negroes can be successfully carried on 
between our Southern coast and the coast of Africa we do not 
know and cannot conjecture. This trade would be against law. 
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But so is the same traffic against law between Africa and Cuba. 
But it is carried on in the markets of the latter with great suc- 
cess. Why may not the same thing be done on the opposite 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico? Are the planters of the Red River 
any more virtuous than those of Cuba? Have Alabama and 
Mississippi conscientious scruples against supplying the annual 
waste of human life on their plantations in the cheapest way ¢ 
And if they can get African negroes at $200 or $300 by a little 
connivance and a little stealth will they refuse, and insist upon 
having Virginia or Maryland stock at $1000 or $1200 a head ? 
The whole case will turn upon the question whether the slave- 
buying or the slave-breeding interests dominate in the adminis- 
tration of the federal government. Put Mr. Jefferson Davis at 
the head of it, and the slave-trade will flourish. Put Mr. Hunter 
there, and the interests of Virginia will put the boot on the 
other leg. 

As we observed a day or two ago, the Richmond Whig has 
lately undertaken the advocacy of the African traffic. We 
showed the stupidity of its position, and it will soon be found 
that all Virginia will be clamorous against the African slave-trade 
the moment it begins to flourish in the Gulf, as, according to the 
New Orleans Delta, it speedily will. Virginia will hold on to her 
present monopoly of this business, and the Whzg will be forced 
to take the back track. Let it study the statistics of its own 
State, or those of the State of Maryland, and it will discover that 
the opening of the African slave-trade will make both of them 
Free States in a very short period. There is no possibility of 
keeping. Virginia a Slave State but by keeping up the price of 
negroes. This was foreseen and announced by Mr. Upshur as 
long ago as 1829 in a Virginia Convention, and made the ground 
of an argument at the time in favor of taking Texas. The 
amount of money received by Virginia for the sale of negroes at 
high prices is almost incredible. It is a most extraordinary fact, 
but one nevertheless true, and demonstrated by the statistics of 
the census, that since the time of that declaration of Mr. Up- 
shur, Virginia has received as much money for the sale of her 
population to other States, as all the present taxable property of 
the State, real and personal, amounts to. In 1830 Virginia had 
470,000 slaves. In 1850, 472,000. In 1858 it is estimated the 
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State has no more, and it is said not so many. The average in- 
crease of the slave population of the country is 30 per cent at 
every decade, or 3 per cent per annum. Since the average 
throughout the country is so much, in Virginia, which is a breed- 
ing rather than a working State, it is of course more—the waste 
of life being greatest in the sugar and rice States. But only es- 
timating the increase at 3 per cent per annum, we find that since 
1829 Virginia has produced from her then stock of slaves an 
increase of 87 per cent, or 409,000. Of this increase none or 
next to none remain in the State. Of course they have been sold 
to go elsewhere, and the census tables show plainly enough 
where. They have gone to Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, and to other States South. The sales of slaves are like 
all other stock sales, those of grown animals, adults. Virginia 
adults have for many years averaged in the market over $1000 
ahead. At $1000 apiece these 409,000 negroes would produce 
$409,000,000. This is probably not far from the sum Virginia 
has received from the sale of her population since 1829, or in 
twenty-nine years. The taxable value of the entire landed and 
personal estate of Virginia in 1850, according to the census of 
that year, is $382,000,000, or some five-and-twenty millions less 
than the State has received from the sale to other States of her 
inhabitants within the last thirty years. And even this dimin- 
ished sum includes the value of all her present stock of slaves. 
We doubt if the civilized world can furnish a parallel to this 
stupendous example of general thriftlessness and universal bank- 
ruptey. Here is a State containing about a million of free peo- 
ple, consuming every thirty years all that it produces during 
that period, and the sum of $400,000,000 in addition ; which 
four hundred millions it raises by selling off its growing popula- 
tion to other States. Can this exhibition of magnificent poverty 
be matched anywhere? Virginia, under her present system of 
labor, does not pay her own way or defray her own expenses by 
the sum of thirteen or fourteen millions of dollars per annum. 
This deficiency, we see, is made up by disposing of her negroes 
at_ $1000 a head, and even at this high price the State is barely 
able to make both ends meet by selling off her entire annual in- 
crease of slave stock. Are not slavery-loving Virginians insane, 
therefore, to advocate a policy which will utterly destroy this last 
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miserable mainstay of Virginia solvency? Reduce the price of 
negroes to $200 or $300 a head, as would be done by opening 
the trade with the King of Dahomey, and what would become of 
slave-holding Virginia then? The negroes would have to be 
packed off to lower latitudes, and the whites would have to go 
to work. The reduction of the price of slaves, no matter how 
produced, whether by opening the trade with Africa or the de- 
cline in the price of cotton, would inevitably result in freeing all 
the slave-breeding States. 

This exposition makes it manifest that the question of the 
African slave-trade has two sides to it at the South, and shows 
that its opening depends entirely upon which of two great 
Southern interests dominates in the federal government. If 
Mr. Buchanan’s Administration should approve the project, we 
have no doubt that Messrs. Henry Grinnell, Matthew Morgan, J. 
H. Brower, John A. Dix, John Van Buren, Robert J. Dillon, 
Moses Taylor, Watts Sherman, Charles A. Davis, Stewart 
Brown, and thirty-three hundred others would voluntarily come 
forward to call a meeting at Tammany to strengthen the hands 
of the President in that. virtuous undertaking. Why not? The 
act would not be half so mean as the one they have just per- 
formed in this line, for it would be dignified by the selfish pur- 
pose of promoting their own interests at a period of uncommon 
commercial dearth. 


{From Fitz-Henry Warren.] 
Bururneton, Iowa, March 10, 1858. 

My Dear Pree: Your printer does not, perhaps, make me any more 
of an ass than I deserve, but certainly enough so to fill the ambition of a 
man much less aspiring than myself. As I intend to make a handsome 
mention of him in my last will and testament, I hope that he will make 
‘an effort’? to keep me from being indicted for a wilful murder of 
syntax and prosody. 

Uncle Tiuman proposes to bring out his deferred speech on 
Douglas. This, enlarged by extracts from the editorials of the Z7ribune, 
will make an irresistible campaign document, and place the ‘‘ Little 
Giant’’ on a pair of substantial pegs for his long travel to the White 
House. This arrangement carried out, I think the republic might be 
spared for another presidential term, at least. 
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I shall send you another letter this week. The Tribune is going 
down for want of writers of distinguished talent. I intend to supply 
the deficiency. Console your printer by the assurance that all extra 
suffering here will be deducted from the amount inflicted in the next 
world. It is only diluting over a longer period. 

Where is Congdon? I miss his small-sword practice from the edi- 
torial page. 

Yours truly, Firz-Henry WARREN. 


SENAZORS SEWARD AND COLLAMER. 
[From the Vew York Tribune of March 13.) 


We have already published Senator Seward’s last speech, and 
have expressed our commendation of it in such general terms as 
we think it deserved. There are some points of it, however, to 
which we do not yield our assent ; and to avoid misinterpretation 
we wish to allude to them. But first we wish to express our 
dislike to the system of generalizing upon subjects of immediate 
interest that require practical treatment, into which some states- 
men and legislators are prone to fall. For example, we dislike 
to be told, as we were by the late Mr. Webster, that the laws of 
climate are against the spread of slavery in certain latitudes, and 
that therefore it is not worth while to concern ourselves in the 
passage of specific enactments to exclude that very peculiar in- 
stitution from such latitudes. We thank no man for thrusting 
a general principle in our face as a reply to a proposal to do a 
reasonable act. Instead of the late Mr. Webster, therefore, who 
was against “ Wilmot,’ in the cases of Utah and New Mexico, we 
prefer the former Mr. Webster, who, before he became subli- 
mated in his principles of legislation, advocated and applied a 
‘¢Wilmot”’ to Oregon. 

M. Guizot, while managing the political affairs of Lonis. 
Philippe, was fond, according to his mental habit, of dealing in 
generalities, and acting on his theories, instead of dealing with 
the actual facts of his situation. Thus, immediately before the 
revolution which sent his master into a precipitate and unantici- 
pated retirement, the philosophic statesman, instead of pene- 
trating, as it was his duty to have done, the actual cireumstances. 
around him, busied himself in composing essays to demonstrate, 
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by an exposition of the broad concatenations of historical pro- 
gress, that a revolution at that juncture was impossible. His 
philosophic exposition and the news of the revolution got pub- 
licity in several distant European capitals on the same day. 
Germane to this subject are some observations of that usually 
clear-sighted and hard-headed Yankee, Senator Collamer, of 
Vermont. He is a man who generally goes directly to the point 
and makes his blows tell as certainly and effectively as any man 
in the Senate. But even he took to philosophizing a few days 
ago after this fashion : 


“‘T cannot but say at times, that if we look at the subject of African 
slavery on a broad and liberal scale, and with reference to great periods in 
the progress of the world, it is after all a very small subject, a very little 
affair. I think from the footprints they have left behind, it is obvious that 
the family of man makes around this earth great cycles of revolution. They 
follow the setting sun. The human family are prompted by reasons which 
they cannot control and which they hardly understand. Their progress is 
from the east westward, At the present moment the great exodus of 
Europe, which is throwing its avalanche on this continent, joined with the 
emigrants from the northern and eastern portions of this country, go to 
swell the great tide of emigration. The family of man is led out to possess 
its great patrimony. It is going around the earth, and the little accidental 
colonization of a few Africans here, compared with this, is nothing but 
small eddies along the margin of the great stream, It is a small matter in 
the long run, but it seems to be enough to agitate our day and our time, 
though I can hardly consider it worthy of the great attention and deep re- 
gard of philosophic statesmen.”’ 


Now, part of this is harmless, part of it stands directly in the 
way of the senator’s legislative duty, and the whole of it is false. 
In respect to the first clause of the statement—that history 
shows the movement of population to be uniformly toward the 
west—it is not true. Taking the generally-received idea—that 
the original sources of population lie to the westward of the 
Indus—which, we presume, Senator Collamer does not reject, 
we perceive that the great currents of population have flowed 
eastward from that source, rather than to the west. The largest 
portion of the great human hive lies in India and China, and 
not in Europe and America. Population has not, then, thus 
far in its great historic movements, “‘ followed the setting sun.’’ 
It went first and naturally toward its rising. It only took the 
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opposite direction when the Eastern Continent and the great 
islands beyond had become occupied. It is the occupation of 
the land that checks emigration ; it is its unoccupied condition 
that invites it. There is no other law in the case. The present 
current westward owes its existence simply to the fact that on 
this continent are unoccupied lands, a salubrious climate, and free 
government. There is no occult or transcendental philosophy 
in the case. 

As to the statement of the senator, that a ‘‘ little accidental 
colonization of a few Africans’? on this continent is but the 
‘‘small eddy of a large stream, deserving no great attention or 
regard from philosophic statesmen,’’ we submit that his ‘* phi- 
losophy ”? is quite too narrow for the subject. Mr. Collamer 
ought to know that it is not as a stream of emigration that the 
African race has mainly derived consideration on this continent. 
It is their personal condition that gives significance to that race, 
and not by any means solely in reference to themselves either, 
but in reference to the race that holds and proposes to hold them in 
subjection. Yet the Ethiopianizing of this continent is no such 
small fact as the senator seems to regard it. On the contrary, it 
is a great, a stupendous fact. Behold the results of emigration 
from Africa. The numerous and magnificent islands of the 
Caribbean sea, whose situation, beauty of scenery, and fertility 
of soil render them almost the garden of the world, are in Afri- 
can hands. The progress of population shows that they are 
gradually eating out every other race there, and that ultimately 
those islands must be held in their exclusive possession. As 
with them so it is getting to be with extensive portions of South 
America ; so it is with the Gulf States of this Republic ; and so 
it is to be with Central America—all of which countries are sub- 
ject to the same general law of population, and will ultimately 
inherit the same general destiny. The wrong and outrage which 
the African has suffered by being torn from his own country to 
serve the white man’s greed will have its compensation, is already 
having it, in the possessions the black man is acquiring on the 
best parts of this continent. While Mr. Collamer has on his 
‘‘ philosophical’? spectacles, let him cast his glance in the direc- 
tion we have indicated, and perhaps he will discover that the 
present and prospective Africanization of very extensive portions 
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of this continent now, and in a long hereafter, is no such very 
small fact after all. So far as the slavery of the African race is 
concerned, that has or may have still mightier relations and con- 
sequences, but into that question we shall not enter. We leave 
Mr. Collamer to study it at his leisure. 

Mr. Seward’s generalizations are ever abundant. Indeed, he 
is always quite too axiomatic for our taste as a practical states- 
man. ‘The one particular effort in this line in his late speech to 
which we feel especially drawn, which more than another excites 
our surprise is this statement : 

Je Nite President, the expansion of territory to make Slave States will 


only fail to be a great crime because it is impracticable, and therefore will 
turn out to be a stupendous imbecility.”’ 


Mr. Seward here declares it is impracticable to do just what 
the country has been doing during Mr. Seward’s own public 
life, and just what the ruling interest declare it is their purpose 
to do in the future. Does Mr. Seward really mean to say that 
either our times or our circumstances, the maxims of our Na- 
tional Administration or the principles of the Constitution as now 
expounded by the federal courts, forbid ‘‘ the expansion of ter- 
ritory to make Slave States?’’ Or does he mean to say merely 
that if they are made they will be unmade? This must be the 
meaning of the senator. But this, it seems to us, is very much 
like declaring that slavery will no longer exist because it will not 
exist forever. The annexers of Texas, authors of Ostend Mani- 
festoes and Central America fillibusters might well laugh in their 
sleeves over such an axiom, in view of the facts of the case. In 
reply to what Mr. Seward says cannot be, they can triumphantly 
point to what is. Was the annexation of Texas an impractica- 
bility and an ‘‘imbecility”? as regards the spread of slavery ? 
Mr. Seward may say so, and undertake to philosophize away 
one of the most pregnant facts of our political history ; but a 
man must get into a very rapt state of mind to believe him. 
Mr. Seward’s philosophy is too fine for every-day wear. If the 
men who are striving to convert this government into an engine 
for the spread and perpetuation of slavery are simply engaging 
in an ‘‘imbecility,’? why need practical statesmen oppose or re- 
sent the effort? We think President Buchanan in his efforts to 
buy for us or steal for us three or four new Slave States in Cuba, 
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and President Walker, who proposes to rob for us in Central 
America, may well look with great complacency upon the views 
of Senator Seward. We do not wonder that the sappers and 
miners for slavery compliment Mr. Seward upon his soaring 
speculations ; but while they do this they very industriously 
prosecute their work on earth, and, when Mr. Seward comes 
~ down, he will understand the meaning of their compliments. 

But, leaving the matter of generalization, we come to a prac- 
tical proposition of our distinguished senator. He proposes the 
reinstatement of the Missouri restriction, and on this point we 
again let him speak for himself : 

‘¢ Tt would be wise to restore the Missouri prohibition of slavery in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. There was peace in the Territories and in the States 
until that great statute of freedom was subverted.” 

One of the principal objections, if not the chief objection, to 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was that it would compel 
the Free States to fight a battle for the freedom of the territory 
north of 36° 80’, while it had by bargain and sale been once al- 
ready made over to us in perpetuity. We did not want to take 
the trouble, nor incur the risk of loss in this battle. But we 
have had to do both. Theresult has been favorable. The right 
has triumphed, or is on the eve of a triumph. Money has been 
lavished and valuable lives have been sacrificed. A still greater 
number may yet be taken bya hateful oppression before freedom 
shall be as firmly planted on the territory north of 36° 30’ as it 
was before the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. But the ter- 
ritory is again ours. What, then, do we want of an act of Con- 
gress saying freedom shall have what it has won by its own good 
right arm, and intends to keep by the same token? This would 
be but mockery indeed. But this is not the worst of the prop- 
osition. The restoration of the Missouri restriction takes with it 
its original implications. These were that slavery should have 
the territory south of that line. But these implications have 
been destroyed in the contest, and freedom is now as free to 
carry its conquests South as it was to make them where it has 
made them. Do we desire to relinquish this advantage? We 
do relinquish it if we restore the Missouri restriction. Most cer- 
tainly we are entirely opposed to any such proposition at this 
stage of the slavery contest. We have suffered every possible 
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evil that could be suffered from the repeal, and now, if we can 
obtain any benefits from it, we are certainly entitled to them, and 
should be indeed ‘‘imbecile’”’ to voluntarily forego such advan- 
tages. 


AN ARISTOCRATIC DEMOCRAT. 
[From the New York Tribune of March 15.] 


South Carolina has sent a fresh theorizer to the seat of gov- 
ernment in the person of Governor Hammond, her last-elected 
senator. The governor is a gentleman of wealth, character, and 
respectability. We have been favorably impressed by at least 
one declaration he has made since he took his seat. This is that 
any investigation of the frauds in Kansas would, in his opinion, 
‘“end in nothing but inflicting almost unendurable disgrace on the 
United States.’’ So far as we have seen, this is the best reason 
for not making such an investigation that has been given on the 
Lecompton side of the House. 

For several years Governor Hammond has been in retire- 
ment, cultivating his extensive possessions. During this period 
he does not seem to have either enlarged or liberalized his ideas. 
The modes of thought which he carried with him into private 
life, and which were then warmed by the glow of enthusiasm 
and passion, seem to have only changed in this—they are now 
rigid and hardened. It is the soft mud of a bad road frozen 
into ruts and ridges. The way is not better, but worse in con- 
sequence. 

The ex-governor occupied the greater part of his speech on 
Lecompton with an exposition of the capacity of the Slave States 
to establish aud maintain what he called ‘‘a separate political 
organization.’’ This is a common topic of abstract inquiry with 
South Carolinians, and we do not object to it, though its special 
relevancy to the question of admitting Kansas into the Union 
under a fraudulent Constitution we do not perceive. In this re- 
view Mr. Hammond went over the oid ground of Southern the- 
orists, and reproduced with little change and no novelty the vari- 
ous considerations going to show how admirably a Southern 
slave-holding government would work in practice. For our 
part, as a general proposition, we have no hesitation in admitting 
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that the Southern States are able to maintain, in one way or 
another, an independent government of their own. How power- 
ful it would be or how prosperous is a question upon which there 
will be diversity of opinion. Governor Hammond has the good 
sense to admit that its strength would not consist in its fighting 
power. He gives it a high prospective rank among the nations, 
however, on the ground that, as he declares, ‘‘ Cotton 1s king,”’ 
and a king with whom none can afford to go to war. The reign 
of this monarch will thus, as Governor Hammond thinks, be not 
only eternal, but eternally pacific. 

But we cannot allow one fallacy of Governor Hammond to go 
unreproved and unexposed, especially as it is one that the slave- 
holding statesmen are forever putting forward. We mean the 
notion that foreign exports are the measure of a country’s wealth 
and power. We cannot understand how it is that gentlemen of 
intelligence can so tenaciously insist on this dismal fallacy. 
What can be plainer than that it is the aggregate production of a. 
country that constitutes its wealth, and is the real measure of its. 
power? Exports are nothing but the exchange of products that 
are produced, for products that are not produced by the export- 
ing country. Diversify production sufficiently in any country, 
and no exports or exchanges with foreign countries are necessary. 
Simplify production by confining, it to one or two staples, and ex- 
changes for foreign productions or exports must be proportionally 
large. But is this to be taken as any evidence that the country 
that has a varied production is poor, and the country that has not 
is rich? Yet such is substantially the deduction of economists 
who count exports as evidence of wealth. If they were right, 
then an island in the ocean whose entire population was engaged in 
the oyster or whale fishery, and who by dint of hard work and 
poor fare were able to make both ends meet at the end of a year, 
could point to their exports wherewith they bought their pork, 
and hard bread, and tarpaulins, as an evidence of their abundant 
prosperity, because their earnings were comparatively so large. 
This is just the kind of prosperity the South exhibits in her ex- 
ported surplus. She raises cotton, but she can neither eat nor 
spin it, and hence it goes abroad to buy what she wants to eat 
and to wear. 


But this is not all. A country where industry is not diversi- 
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fied, but where production is confined to one or two, ora very 
few staples, is constantly in a precarious condition. A failure 
of its chief crop fora single year spreads bankruptcy and fam- 
ine. A threatened war fills it with dismay ; an actual one with 
ruin. The country of large exports in proportion to its produc- 
tion is thus the weakest of countries rather than the strongest. 
The country whose products are the most varied, and the gross 
result of whose industry is the largest, is that which has the 
greatest amount of all the elements which constitute wealth, 
even though its exports may be comparatively small. But if 
the Southern economists reject so sound a test of the wealth and 
resources of a people, they surely cannot object to estimate them 
by the earned surplus on hand in the form of taxable property. 
If this be done, how stand the Slave and Free States in a com- 
parative estimate? The State of Massachusetts, with a popula- 
tion of 994,514 in 1850, possessed personal and real estate to 
the amount of $573,342,000. The valuation of the State of 
Virginia, with a population of 1,421,661, at the same period, 
was $391,646,000 ; and this comparison can be almost indetfi- 
nitely extended between the Free and Slave States. 

What then becomes of the labored attempt of Governor 
Hammond and his coadjutors to show the comparative wealth 
and power of the Slave States, by exhibiting their exports as 
contrasted with those of the Free? And when we can demon- 
strate, as we did lately, that the aggregate production of the 
largest of the Slave States is not equal to its annual expenses of 
living by $14,000,000 per annum? This one fact exhibits the 
wastefulness, weakness, and poverty inherent in the system of 
slavery in a more striking light than volumes of theoretical illus- 
tration. It shows, too, why it is that commercial capital does 
not accumulate in the South as it has done in the older Free 
States, and why a never-ending succession of bankruptcies seenx 
always necessary to extinguish the indebtedness which the South 
is constantly incurring at the North. It shows why it is that 
the banks of the South are so long in showing recuperative 
power after their suspension. If Virginia is any evidence, and 
even Maryland any evidence, of the working of the system of 
slave labor, none of the Slave States are paying the expenses of 
their own living. They do not support themselves, they do not 
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pay their own way, but live, to a greater or less extent, accord- 
ing to situation and circumstances, off the industry of the rest of 
the country. In fact, the slavery of the South is a positive pe- 
cuniary burden upon the Free States—an absolute tax upon the 
free labor of the country. 

Testimony to the same effect, showing the ruinous character 
of slave labor, was rendered in the case of the British West In- 
dies at the time of emancipation. It was there found that all 
the estates were eaten up by mortgages that had accumulated 
upon them under the slave-labor system. The $100,000,000 
paid by the English government went mostly into the pockets of 
mortgagees residing in the United Kingdom, who had advanced 
money to defray the expenses of maintaining a very small white 
population in the islands. We think a rigid investigation would 
show that the decline of material prosperity in the British West 
Indies under the slave-labor system was as great as that in Vir- 
ginia. The difference in the two cases is that Virginia makes 
up her deficiencies by selling off her increase of slave stock, 
while the West Indies funded their annual deficiency in the form 
of regularly increasing mortgages, which were finally sponged out 
by the gratuity of $100,000,000 appropriated by the govern- 
ment. 

Upon the features of Governor Hammond’s speech, which 
oppose and insult the idea of a democratic government, we make 
no special comment. They are the ordinary ideas of the slave- 
holding oligarchy that now heads and leads what is facetiously 
termed the ‘‘ Democratic party’? in the North. They are the 
sentiments of all aristocracies, and simply assert the old propo- 
sition that the few were made to rule, and the many to be gov- 
erned. In this country that ‘‘few’’ are the slave-holders, and 
the “‘many”’ are the blinded masses of the foreign-born popu- 
lation, with a sprinkling of the native in the Free States. They 
are led by the cry of ‘‘ Democratic’? to the support of such 
‘“‘Democracy’? as Governor Hammond’s, which plumply de- 
clares that the white laborers of the Free States are no better 
than the negroes of the South. 

Neither do we stop to criticise the governor’s absurdities 
about the South having saved the solvency of the country in the 
late crisis, by handing over its cotton to be sold for the relief of 
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Northern banks and merchants. But we will ask him if the 
South has sent any of its cotton anywhere, whether it has not 
got its pay for it in advance? Has it done any thing with it but 
pay debts to Northern banks and Northern merchants? Is the 
governor stupid, or does he fly balloons merely for the pleasure 
of seeing them punctured and collapse ? 


{From Hon. I. Washburn, Jr.] 


WaAsHINGTON, March 16, 1858. 

My Dear Pree: I think they are distributing sorghum in small 
quantities at the Patent Office. Do you want some ? 

I think the Zribune must be hard up for cause against Seward when 
it relies on such specifications as are contained in your article—it seems 
it was yours—yesterday. Laurence Sterne has said somewhere that 
when it is determined that a victim shall be offered up, a fagot is never 
wanting ; but in this case, as old Antoine Lachance, of said, it was 
a ‘* d— poor stub.”’ 

By the way, is it true, as an inside rumor here has it, that the 
Tribune is in for Douglas for President? I am willing he should be 
any thing else, but this would be up-hill travelling just now for our 
Republican masses worse than the Beddington hills. Because one can 
get a new mail route to Schoodic, it don’t follow that he can do any 
thing he has a mind to. The 7rcbwne, too, is mortal. I am for Seward 
in 1860, ain’t you ? 

I do believe that old Wade’s speech was just about the best that 
was ever made. Of argument, hard hits, and wholesome abuse that 
left nothing to be desired, it was full—express and admirable. 

In my opinion the Lecompton bill ought to be kilied. It is right 
that it should be, and therefore, in my philosophy, it is expedient. As 
it ought to be killed, there is no weapon, scimeter or handspike, that 
we should not use. Time and the chapter of accidents may help the 
friends of freedom. The next best thing to defeating the bill is its 
passage only after the longest, hardest, honestest fight that can be made. 

I am glad you have our friend Foster in hand ; no man is more true. 

Wasn’t Benjamin’s reference to Tennyson unfortunate ? A volume 
of Tennyson, printed and published by Moxon or Longman, would, I 
take it, be respected as property in New York ; and but for the local 
law of England he would have no right even there to sell his songs. Is 
the right to the sale of one’s inspirations a higher law right, or one 
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depending on local legislation? When God gives a great intellect to 
one of his children it is for the benefit of all of them. When a divine 
tale is told, all who have ears may hear it. I never heard that old 
Homer sold his Iliad, or that the Saviour of men claimed a copyright on 
the Sermon on the Mount. In these imperfect times, when 7rzbunes 
abuse Sewards, no doubt it is well to give copyrights to their inspira- 
tions ; but when the Christian bells shall have ‘‘ rung in the Christ that. 
is to be,’’ these things will be done away. But if one has a divine right, 
to his works, Fred Douglass, a slave, would, in Benjamin’s view, have 
a claim to his writings that he would not to himself. 
When are you coming here ? 


Yours truly, I. Wasupurn, Jr. 
J. S. Piz, Esq. 


JUDAH BENJAMIN. 


{From the New York Tribune of March 20, 1858.] 


Mr. Benjamin, the Jewish senator from Louisiana, whom 
Senator Wade, of Ohio, wittily described as an ‘‘ Israelite with 
Egyptian principles,’’ lately made an able and ingenious argu- 
ment to show that slavery in this country is the creature of the 
common law. The legal gentlemen on the slavery side have 
always been in great straits to find a legal or constitutional basis 
for their institution in the Territories. The last effort in this 
line is that of Senator Benjamin, who must have the credit, to 
say the least, of novelty in his exposition. Since the slavery 
men have finally concluded to put aside all minor scruples and 
take the bull by the horns, by declaring without rhyme or rea- 
son that the Federal Constitution, proprio vigore, carries sla- 
very into the Territories, it seemed hardly worth while for Sen- 
ator Benjamin to exhaust his energies and his ingenuity on the 
new theory he has put forth. But the fact is that, among good 
lawyers the dogma that the Constitution extends slavery into the 
Territories is very hard to accept. It is a doctrine which, when 
first broached in the very desperation of the slavery site was 
ridiculed and scouted by such men as Webster and Gia, who 
were supposed to have some correct perceptions of courueanenel 
interpretation, and was met by the uniform denial of all sound 
legal minds. Mr. Benjamin is unquestionably an able lawyer, 
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and he has shared the opinions of his class. But, apparently 
determined to come to the same result with his less scrupulous 
confederates, and feeling that slavery must be proved to exist in 
the Territories by some process, he has betaken himself upon a 
voyage of discovery ; he has spurred up his inventive faculties 
to their highest activity in the search of a groundwork for his 
predetermined faith. 

Setting aside, therefore, the current dogma of the slavery 
extensionists, that slavery exists in all the Territories by virtue of 
the force of the Federal Constitution, Mr. Benjamin proceeds to 
show that it is there by force of the common law. To establish 
this bold and novel proposition, Mr. Benjamin resorts to the 
British history of African slavery. Of course it is incumbent 
on him to show that slaves were recognized as property in Eng- 
land. First, he adduces the fact that Queen Elizabeth granted a 
charter to a company formed for the purpose of supplying slaves 
to the Spanish-American colonies. Next, he alleges that the Vir- 
gin Queen was herself a slave-holder. Again, he shows that in 
1662, in Charles II.’s reign, a company was created with authority 
to carry three thousand slaves per annum to the colonies, which 
company long flourished under royal auspices. In 1695 the 
British House of Commons resolved that all the subjects of 
Great Britain should have liberty to trade to Africa for negroes. 
In the reign of William III. an act was passed stating that the 
slave-trade was beneficial to the kingdom and the colonies. In 
1708 the Commons again resolved that the slave-trade was im- 
portant and ought to be free to all British subjects. In 1711 
they again resolved substantially the same thing. In 1749 they 
resolved the slave-trade to be advantageous and necessary to the 
colonies. In 1775 the Secretary of State declared that the 
government could not permit the colonies to put a stop to the 
slave-trade. Besides, shortly after the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, the British Council called upon the twelve judges of the 
realm to give judgment as to the legal character of certain slaves 
exported under one of the Parliamentary charters from Africa to 
the Spanish-American colonies. Ten of them answered as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ We do humbly certify our opinion to be, that negroes 
are merchandise.’? The question of property in slaves being 
further mooted about this time, some merchants of London sub- 
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mitted the query whether they were so to the Solicitor and At- 
torney-General of the kingdom. They answered that ‘‘a slave 
coming from the West Indies to England doth not become free, 
but may be legally compelled to return to the plantations.”’ 
Subsequently, in 1749, the same question came before the Lord © 
Chancellor, who had been the aforementioned Attorney-General, 
and he affirmed his previous opinion. 

This narrative gives in full the ground upon which Senator 
Benjamin places his deduction that slavery was the common law 
of the thirteen colonies and the mother country, and that it rests 
upon that foundation in this country now, and the equivalent 
law of France and Spain, wherever it has not been abolished by 
special statute. This argument, we learn, was received at the 
time of its delivery with great favor, and is considered at Wash- 
ington by the slavery men as a signal instance of triumphant 
legal acumen. 

In the year 1771 Lord Mansfield gave his celebrated decision 
in the Somerset case, which has always been understood, before 
Mr. Benjamin’s time, as settling what the common law was in 
regard to slavery. That distinguished judge declared that sla- 
very was not the common law of England, and this was the first 
judicial decision ever made on the point, and it has never been - 
reversed since. Mr. Benjamin offers nothing whatever to con- 
trovert this fact beyond what we have faithfully narrated above, 
and the query naturally arises how Mr. Benjamin gets over it. 
He is reported in the official journal as follows: ‘‘I say that in 
1771 Lord Manstield subverted the common law of. England in 
the Somerset case.’? The groundwork of Mr. Benjamin’s de- 
claration is to be found in the record we have given. He 
claims that that record shows that slavery was the common law, 
and that Lord Manstield failed to recognize the fact, or recog- 
nizing it denied it, and so ‘‘ subverted’ the law. Thus it will 
be seen that the only difference between Mr. Benjamin and the 
rest of the world on this particular and fundamental point is, 
that mankind in general have believed that Lord Mansfield de- 
clared and established the common law on this question, while 
Mr. Benjamin holds that he subverted it. 

Mr. Benjamin is here in a very curious position. He is seek- 
ing by investigation to discover what the common law of Eng- 
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land is on a given point. Now we have always supposed that 
the highest judicial decisions determined the common law, as 
indeed, all law. In the particular case which is taxing Mr. 
Benjamin’s ingenuity he comes across a judicial decision of the 
highest character on the point in question. It is the first de- 
cision made. It has never been reversed since. It is received 
without reserve throughout the vast empire in which that de- 
cision is still the rule. Yet our Louisiana senator claims that 
the law thus declared and thus held is not law. The true law, 
according to his authority, is the law that was never declared to 
be law by judicial decision, the law that was denied to be the 
law by the only court of competent jurisdiction eighty-seven 
years ago, and has been so held ever since. 

This doctrine of Mr. Benjamin, if it fails in its purpose, is 
yet of useful import. It discloses a sense of dissatisfaction in 
the legal mind of the South with the present position of the 
courts upon the slavery question. Mr. Benjamin cannot swal- 
low the monstrous dogmas of the time touching the spread of 
slavery by the agency of the Federal Constitution, and he seeks 
a way of escape as desperate as that we have depicted. 

We refer to this speech not for itself, but as a feature in the 
present reactionary or reflux movement in this country on the 
constitutional status of slavery. It is one of the drifting mists 
that have been accumulating about our political fabric. In the 
Revolutionary era, and for seventy years succeeding, our politi- 
cal and constitutional system stood before the world in distinct 
outlines. The charter of our independence declared all men to 
be free and equal. The formation and interpretation of the 
Constitution rested upon this broad and unequivocal asseveration. 
Slavery was the exceptional fact of our institutions, doomed to 
death by the ideas on which the government was founded. 
Theoretically, our system was consistent and harmonious. Our 
legislation and our jurisprudence conformed thereto. Slavery 
was forbidden in the Territories. The Federal Constitution was 
considered by the courts to exclude slavery entirely from its 
sphere, in no manner recognizing it. The institution was left 
to the supports of positive enactment in the communities that 
still preserved it. Every thing was clear, well defined, and con- 
sistent, in theory at least, and all pointed to gradual change and 
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gradual improvement. Such was the condition of things before 
the new era dawned. ‘The slavery men of the South united to 
overturn it, and they have done so. Now the doctrines of the 
Declaration are denied and ridiculed. All men are not born 
free and equal is the modern theory. Congress has not the 
power to restrict the spread of slavery. The Constitution recog- 
nizes slaves as property. Slavery exists under the common law 
wheresoever it has not been abolished by special statute, and no 
power but State sovereignty is competent to the enactment of 
such a statute. The Federal Constitution is not in the interest 
of general freedom, but of general slavery. The reactionary 
movements stand at this point. As Mr. Bocock, of Virginia, 
declared in his late speech in the House, it is the greatest and 
most pregnant revolution of our political history. We may add, 
it is the most shameful. 

Will that reaction stand? It will not. No reaction and no 
advance can be stationary. The law of existence is the law of 
movement. The war of ideas is as rife to-day as ever. The 
question is entirely open as between the old interpretation and 
the new. The one is the symbol of the advance movement ; 
the other is the symbol of a retrograde action. The latter is 
now in favor, with all its looped and windowed raggedness. It 
is the broad target for attack. It cannot shield itself and it can- 
not long resist its assailants. Mr. Benjamin is doing his duty to 
slavery as one of the Todtlebens of the defence. But the new 
Sevastopol of slavery must fall. He defends, but he cannot 
sustain the great and most criminal agent in this revolution. 
The court of the United States is guilty. It cannot be dis- 
guised. Posterity will so pronounce. It has belied the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It has subverted the jurisprudence of 
the country uniformly administered for seventy years. It has 
condemned the sentiments, judgments, and actions of the found- 
ers of the Republic and the framers of the Constitution and their 
successors during our whole national existence. It has ex- 
tinguished the lofty lights of interpretation fixed by them in de- 
claring this to be a government for freedom and not for slavery. 
For this bitter record, for this unholy conduct, the court is ex- 
tolled by Senator Benjamin. That commendation will not stand 
the test of history. It will crumble and perish along with the 
patched-up ruins it is intended to adorn. 
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{From Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr.] 


WASHINGTON, March 20, 1858. 

Dear Prxe: Excuse me. I was mistaken in saying there was sor- 
ghum at the Patent Office. There is not, as I learnt upon inquiry there 
to-day. 

The 7ribune’s suggestions for offering damaging amendments to the 
Lecompton bill are good ; but in the event, now not unlikely, that every 
man who can be induced to vote against the P. G., in order that an 
opportunity may be had for offering amendments, would vote against 
the bill, it may be deemed wise to meet the question at once upon a 
square vote ; for in this business of amendments there are two sides, 
and the Lecomptonites, if they fear they are in a minority, may propose 
amendments themselves to plague our tender-footed, and may be carry 
them off, you perceive. But we ought to be certain that we can beat 
before we venture a direct vote. 

Your ticket for President and Vice-President is a grand one, and 
will be particularly acceptable to Trumbull. How is James ? 

I approve of your remarks in reference to Wade, and as we— 
W. and I—agree about Seward’s speech, there need be no more con- 
troversy between us. Your success in President-making in 1852 gives 
you rights that I would be the last to question, especially when you are 
with Truman. Couldn’t you make those pictures of Scott useful ? 

Some profane rascal has been abusing our friend Foster in the 
““lying Argus.’’ I wish you would ‘‘ edit’? that correspondent a 
grain. Foster’s speech was listened to respectfully, and was, I take it, 
a good speech, and the district which did not elect you is not to be 
made faces at. 

Yours most sincerely, I. Wasupury, Jr. 


J. S. Pixs, Esq. 


{From Fitz-Henry Warren.] 


Buruineton, lows, March 20, 1858. 

Dear James: I see by my date that this is a day of equal length, 
which is about the only equality we get now. I have your letter of 
15th. I have just laid down your paper of the 14th in which there is a 
complimentary notice of Mr. Toombs, which I detect as yours by the 
unmistakable ear-marks. It is a vara pretty piece of denunciation, and 
takes rank along with certain charcoal sketches of our anti-Lecompton 
leader. Suppose Toombs should be our candidate in ’60, would the 
statute of limitations run against mustard-poultice application? If it 
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will not, I shall regret it, mainly on account of our foreign diplomacy, 
which is sadly in need of reform. 

But my main purpose in writing was to suggest to you to come out 
here early in May, and take a run up the Mississippi River, as high as. 
St. Paul and the Falls. There are many objects of interest, including 
the Fort Snelling reservation and Cheever and Cushing’s big saw-mill. 
Cushing runs his saw at tide-water. You have sniffed the salt sea 
breeze and smelt the bilge-water of a fishing smack ; now penetrate 
into the bowels of the land and widen your scope of geography. I will 
go along with you. My wife has a flitch of bacon, and I have a resi- 
duary bottle of the ‘‘ Vidonia’’ brand. What say you ? 

Why will Greeley persist in going to that tadpole State of Indiana 
to give his agricultural addresses? We tried to get him out here, but 
he would not come. I suppose it is because one half of our State is. 
not under water and the rest a peat-bog. 

I suppose your printer has asphyxiated. I sent you a letter some 
two weeks ago which has never shone in the columns of the Zribune. 
When I have evidence of his death I will stop throwing my pearls. 
before swine, and send his widow a deed to a dozen corner lots. 

I am summoned to dinner. 

Yours truly, Firz-Henry WarREN. 


{From Senator B. F. Wade.] 


WASHINGTON, March 21, 1858. 

My Dear Prxe: I received yours of the 10th, inst., in time to have 
used your article in my speech, but the result was so astounding that 
I dared not make use of it without a careful comparison of your items. 
with the census. I have done so, and find them all correct ; and truly 
there has been nothing touched in the whole concern of the anti- 
slavery investigation so damaging to the ‘‘ peculiar institution’’ as your 
disclosure. I intend to make use of it the first chance I get. As it 
was, I gave them all the hits that occurred to me for the time being, 
and, as John the Evangelist would say, I poured out several vials of 
wrath on to the seat of the beast, which caused not a little squirming. 
It looks just now as though the Lecomptonites would be defeated in the 
House, and I have no doubt they would should the vote be taken now. 
How it may be three weeks hence no one can tell, 


Truly yours, B. F. Wave. 
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[From Count Gurowski.] 


TaurRspDAY, 4 o’clock, mg., March, [1852]. 

Pixus Maenus: As I aim at perfectioning your judgment on his- 
tory, so I read the article about Mare Antony which enraptured you so 
much. Jam sorry to say that it can not stand the touch of criticism. 
I do not speak of facts, but of judgment of them, of the stronger and 
appreciative. It is brilliant, superficial, and false. In your further 
studies be on your guard against those brilliant antitheses, against which 
protest sound knowledge of history, sound criticism, and philosophy. 
To me facts are perverted for the sake of effect, as that about the speech 
after the murder of Cesar. But the worst of all is the comparison with 
Mirabeau : ridiculous! Antony deserted his caste to serve Cesar or 
divide a part of power over enslaved fatherland ; Mirabeau deserted to 
emancipate those who were socially enthralled, to create free millions. 
Antony wished for supreme, absolute power; Mirabeau, to be the 
premier of a cabinet in a constitutional monarchy. Antony fought 
bravely battles ; Mirabeau, duels only. The dissolute life of Mirabeau 
consisted in making suppers with courtesans in an age and society when 
everybody did the same without offending public morals or public 
opinion ; Antony can be said found a savage pleasure in offending 
the hitherto sternly preserved chastity of the domestic hearth of the 
Romans. The like elucidations could be carried further on. I hope 
what is said above is sufficient to justify the ground taken by me. 
Antony was both greater scoundrel and warrior than Mirabeau. 
Events made that Mirabeau stand in history as the godfather of liberty 
for a whole epoch and world ; Antony, as the murderer and entomber 
of free institutions of his country, as the godfather of lawlessness and 
of the despotism of one. GuROWSKI. 


[From William Pitt Fessenden. ] 
WaAsHINGTON, April 8, 1858. 

My Dear Pixz: I send you a copy of speech. Did the same 
thing weeks ago, directed to you at Tribune office. Direct this one to 
New York generally. 

A very foolish article, so far as my speech was concerned, arising 
from a misapprehension of the telegraphic report, appeared some time 
since in the Missouri Democrat, charging Seward and myself with 
avowing a want of interest in the struggles of our friends in the Slave 
States. The article was copied into the Zribune, and public attention 
called to it by a column of editorial approving and indorsing its stric- 
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tures. It was quite manifest that the writer had never read my speech, 
or else that he wilfully perverted it. In either case the article mani- 
fested a very unfriendly feeling, either by condemning without exami- 
nation, or by wilful perversion. There is nothing in the speech which 
is not entirely consonant with the Philadelphia platform. Dr. Bailey 
copied the speech, and spoke of it in terms of high commendation. 
Mr. Brown, of the Democrat, has, in correspondence, acknowledged 
his error, and promised to make matters right. Whether he has done 
so or not I am unable to say. 

I do not write this for the purpose of having any thing said about it 
in the Zribune, as the article did me no harm at home, and it is unwise 
to call attention to such matters. But I wish to say to you, confident 
tially, that it is quite generally thought here, among our friends, that 
the Tribune takes a pleasure in finding fault with them, and calling public 
attention to their real or supposed errors. In my judgment it is not 
wise to diminish the standing and influence of those who are striving in 
the same cause, unless duty to the public absolutely requires it. Nor 
does it look well for a leading paper to seek a reputation for indepen- 
dence at the expense of its friends and fellow-laborers. 

Of course you will understand that I say this to you as a personal 
friend, and only for your private consideration. 

The great battle comes off to-day in the House. I trust it will be 
successful, and it is believed that the antis of all stripes are firm. 

When do you go down East? Family troubles prevented me from 
carrying out my design of last year. I have hopes of accomplishing it 
before this year is out. . 


Your friend truly, W. P. FessEnpeEn. 


DEATH OF BENTON. 
[From the New York Tribune of April, 12 1858.] 


In the death of Mr. Benton the country loses one of its 
marked public characters. He was a man of great force, but 
that force was of a personal rather than of an intellectual nature. 
An intense individuality characterized all that he said and did. 
His frame was large, his health robust, his nature burly. He 
was truculent, energetic, intrepid, wilful, and indomitable. He 
always wore a resolute and determined air, and, simply viewed 
as an animal, possessed a very commanding aspect. He strode 
into public life with these qualities all prominent and bristling. 
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Whenever he shone he shone in the exhibition of them. His 
intellectual powers always appeared as subsidiary; they never 
took the lead, never appeared to be the propelling force in any 
of the marked epochs of his life. The leading points of his 
career were his land-reform measure ; his opposition to the old 
United States Bank ; his expunging resolution ; his war on Mr. 
Calhoun after his disappointment in the succession to the Presi- 
dency ; and his hostility to the compromise measures of 1850. 
In all these contests, at least in all but that for the reform of the 
land system, he bore himself as a fighting man. He carried this 
so far as to allude, in one of his later senatorial exhibitions, to a 
pair of pistols, which he said had never been used but a funeral 
had followed. 

Mr. Benton had been ten years in the Senate betore he was 
known to the country as a prominent debater. The discussion 
on the United States Bank question brought him out fully, and 
was of a character to exhibit his powers to the greatest possible 
aavantage. It was a question that touched the feelings and the 
private interests of individuals deeply, and roused the intensest 
ardor of all partisan politicians. The debates were heated and 
fiercely personal. A hand-to-hand political encounter over- 
spread the country. This contest suited Benton exactly. He 
loved the turmoil and the war, and he rose with each successive 
exigency until he became, par excellence, the champion of General 
Jackson’s Administration in its contest with the Bank. On one 
oceasion, in 1830-1, he made a speech of four days. At the 
close of the fourth day Mr. Calhoun sarcastically remarked that 
Mr. Benton had taken one day longer in his assault on the Bank 
than it had taken to accomplish the revolution in France. 

The intellectual strength of Mr. Benton’s efforts never im- 
pressed his great adversaries, Clay, Calhoun, and Webster. They 
never regarded him as belonging to their class intellectually. 
Yet they always appreciated and dreaded his great personal 
force. In no case did this peculiar Bentonian ability manifest 
itself more clearly or more offensively than in the passage of the 
expunging resolution. General Jackson had been censured by 
the Senate in a resolution drawn by Mr. Clay for acting “in 
derogation of the Constitution.’? Mr. Benton set about to re- 
move the censure by expunging it from the records. He has 
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told how he accomplished this in his ‘‘ Thirty Years’ View.”’ 
The story is fairly told and illustrates the man pertectly. The 
whole transaction bears the marks of a haughty, domineering, and 
repulsive spirit. The reader, as he peruses Mr. Benton’s ac- 
count of it, feels the triumph to be of a coarse and vulgar char- 
acter, the work of ill-temper and passion, with not a single flash 
of intellectual or moral elevation in the whole proceeding. 

In his political career Mr. Benton often showed himself a 
fierce and malignant, but never, we think, a generous adversary. 
It is said that on his deathbed he has done full justice to Mr. 
Clay in finishing his abridgment of the debates of 1850, and it is 
pleasant to hear it. Wedo not doubt that his temper was molli- 
fied in his later years, as he found himself rapidly approaching 
the termination of his life. In that debate he came directly in 
collision with Mr. Clay, and was the only man, indeed, who 
offered or was able to offer any thing like real practical resist- 
ance to the impetuous and overbearing march of that great par- 
liamentary leader. In the great debate of 1850 in the Senate, 
Mr. Clay crushed at will all effective opposition but that of Mr. 
Benton. On that occasion Benton did not, however, furnish the 
brains of the debate any more than on previous occasions. Mr. 
Seward and others of the opposition had done that much more 
strikingly. But in parliamentary tactics, in the exhibition of 
personal intrepidity, and in individuality and manner—which in 
every legislative contest are important elements—Mr. Benton 
rose superior to every ally. His temper was roused, and he hurled 
wrath and defiance at his enemies. On a question of ‘parliament- 
ary law he came in immediate conflict with Mr. Clay, who had 
the majority of the Senate with him and was determined to carry 
his point. Mr. Benton met him with equal resolution, and with 
a bull-dog ferocity that caused his antagonist to recede and yield 
the point from considerations of expediency. Mr. Benton was 
allowed his way after hours of violent struggle and a night’s de- 
liberation of the majority. It was, to a very great extent, a tri- 
umph of his fighting qualities. Foote, of Mississippi, entered 
very largely into that debate, and persisted in dogging and at- 
tacking Benton. Benton at last bade him stop, he would bear 
no more of his insults. Foote continued in the same strain. 
Benton rose from his seat and strode directly toward Foote, as 
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if to throttle him on the spot. Foote fled, and Benton was 
checked ; but Foote never referred to Benton afterward in the 
Senate. On another occasion Mr. Benton laid himself out to 
attack Mr. Calhoun. He did it with ability, but his bad blood, 
hisill-temper, his violence of manner and gross personalities were 
the predominant characteristics of the attack. There was no 
pleasure to be derived from it merely as an intellectual demon- 
_ stration. On the contrary, it only impressed the hearer as re- 
pulsive and disgusting. 

In all these examples we see where Mr. Benton’s power lay 
as a parliamentarian, a debater, and a man. He never carried his 
point by winning or convincing, or by pure mental effort. He 
never reached his objects nor accomplished his successes by 
mere force of oratory or intellect. He never impressed his audi- 
ence or the public by sheer strength of mind. It was his in- 
tense individuality and animal force, acting upon an intellect of 
common scope and character that gave him all his triumphs. 
His industry was great and his memory remarkable. His knowl- 
edge was large, but it was in the domain of facts. He never 
rose to the consideration of scientific principles, and perhaps 
never even to the commoner field of philosophic generalization. 
For himself he claimed to be a man of ‘‘ measures,’’ rather than 
of principles or ideas. We should further qualify this claim by 
saying he was chiefly a man of ‘‘ facts.’ His ideas of currency 
and the ‘‘ gold’ reform, which occupied him for many years, 
were very crude ; and so far as we know were never improved by 
after-study or reflection. They found expression in the existing 
Sub-Treasury system. Another favorite measure of his was a 
road to the Pacific, across the Continent. His services in 
establishing the pre-emption system in the disposition of the pub- 
lic lands were conspicuous, and their results have been eminently 
beneficent, but we think the record of his principal ‘‘ measures”’ 
must stop here. 

Mr. Benton’s mental activity being confined to an inferior 
plane of action, however busy and industrious, however constant 
and indomitable he might be, the very nature of his efforts pre- 
vented him from accomplishing much intellectually. We look 
in vain in the writings or speeches of such a man for any of the 
electric influences and inspirations which minds of a nobler mould 
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often unconsciously impart. He never spoke the word which 
touched the nation’s heart. He himself thought he would make 
a good military commander, and perhaps he was right. Of his 
personal peculiarities his egotism was the most striking. It was 
a source of entertainment to his visitors; his own apparent un- 
consciousness of this peculiarity, or his sublime conviction of its 
pre-eminent propriety in his own case, giving a zest to its often- 
times extravagant manifestations. 

Of his private life and domestic relations it gives us pleasure 
to speak in language of unqualified admiration. He was a de- 
voted husband, and his fond and considerate attentions to an in- 
valid wife in her declining years offered a spectacle honorable to 
humanity. He was the preceptor of his children, whom he 
taught with the same industry and assiduity that he always man- 
ifested in whatever he undertook. They were Bentonian in their 
ways, however, and did not all please him in the choice of their 
mates ; but we believe they all at last had his entire approbation, 
the most repugnant of the matches to the paternal care, we be- 
lieve, being the marriage of his daughter to the late Republican 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. Benton’s moral character as a public man is also deserv- 
ing of very high praise. In his public acts we believe he always 
followed the dictates of an honest purpose. He did not legislate 
for popularity nor for pay, nor for any individual advantage in 
any way. He advocated and opposed public measures on the 
ground of what he considered to be their merits. His judgments 
may have been clouded by passion or partisan feeling, as no 
doubt at times they were, but we believe he was always true to 
his convictions. Of venality and corruption in legislation he 
had an instinctive abhorrence, and during the thirty years of his 
senatorial life we do not think the perfect integrity of his votes 
on all subjects, whether of a public or private character, was 
ever impugned. In this respect his example is worthy of the 
attention of all our rising public men, who, in these budding years 
of corruption, are likely to be tested by severer temptations than 
the statesmen of the past. Whatever else is unattainable in re- 
putation to a legislator, the proud distinction of integrity is be- 
yond no man’s reach, and it is a virtue that is not likely to lose 
any of its lustre by being too common. 
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{From William H Seward.] 


WasHineTon, April 15, 1858. 

My Dear Prise: I discern by your note that you are in New York, 
and so I beg to spear at you. 

A few days ago the 7’ribune had a very generous article containing 
courteous notices of the debates on the Lecompton bill. I hear on all 
sides of me very grateful expressions about this article, and confessions 
that the praise was discriminating. 

But one Republican senator was forgotten. He is as true a man as 
any other, more modest, and abler than many. He made a good 
speech, I think a great one. I mean Mr. Harlan, of Iowa. 

The article praised Douglas justly. But it forgot, I think, to speak 
of Stuart and Broderick. Both did exceedingly well, and their moral 
influence, especially Broderick’s, is prodigious. Would it be advisable 
for me to suggest to you to have a few generous words for them ? 

When are you coming here? Why don’t you come? How do 
you expect we are to get along without you? What do you mean ? 
What are you about? How is Mrs. Pike? Do you think the inter- 
rogation a proper form of argument ? 

Faithfully yours, Wiiiam H. Szewarp. 


J. S. Pixz, Esq. 


[From Owen Lovejoy.] 
HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, April 20, 1858. 
My Dear Sir: Yours of 16th is received. Hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing you here sometime. It looks now as though English 


would strand our ship. My hope is in the people. 
Yours truly, Owen Lovesoy. 


(From Dr. Bailey, Editor National Hra.] 
Wasuineton, D.C., April 23, 1858. 
My Dzar Frienp : Night before last we returned from our Western 
trip. Mr. Clapham told me that he obeyed your order, and sent you 
a copy of that Hra to New York, care of the 7’ribune office. Yesterday 
I directed him to send you another copy to Avondale. If you do not 
get it, let me know, and tell me, too, where I shall have the Ha sent 
to you henceforth. I do-not expect to be able to edify you, but it will 
serve to remind you and Lizzie of two persons in Washington who 
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consider that they have been maltreated by you. Hang Calais! Let 
it go to the mischief. Don’t you see that the republic is in danger ? 
Can’t you sacrifice a little for your country’s good ? The Lecompton 
deviltry on the eve of a triumph, and you thinking of nothing but your 
truck-patch in Calais ! 

Come, now, you are close by ; two or three hours would bring you 
here. If we had not been to the West, we should go to Avondale ; so 
there is nothing left but for you and Lizzie to come to C Street. As for 
my being well, it is not the fact. I have really been an invalid since 
last July—my head the only well part, I believe. 

Out West we sojourned with the Piatts—full of fun, frolic, and 
wit as ever. Corwin we spent two or three evenings with, and Tom 
was great—brilliant, cynical, genial. Chase, at Columbus, inquired 
after you and Lizzie ; he holds you both in high esteem. The Governor 
grows fat on the cares of State. Shall we make him or Seward Presi- 
dent? Or who shall it be? Have you made up your mind to wait 
till 1864? Iam uneasy. Perhaps by the time the Republicans gain 
their first presidential victory, I may startle you with a series of ‘‘ table- 
tippings’’ in that venerable old mansion at Calais. 

Good-by. Sincerely yours, G. Batey. 


J. S. Prez, Esq. 


{From Count Gurowski.] 


April 28, 1858. 
Dear Yanxee : Do not leave the city for the season without seeing 
me, should it be only for a few minutes. Do not be afraid. I have 
no particular business, but wish to shake hands for a rather protracted 
time with one who behaved as a friend when I was much scarred right 
and left. GUROWSKI. 


{From Salmon P. Chase.] 


CoLumBts, May 12, 1858. 

My Dear Sir: In the Tribune of the 12th there is an article in 
relation to interference of East with West, which in many respects seems 
to me fair and just, but which contains an allusion which I would like 
to have explained, to ‘‘a secret coalition between certain Republican 
leaders and the little faction, etc., who, for the sake, etc., pretend to 
approve the Lecompton fraud, and are now hounding on the track of 
Senator Douglas.’’ As some correspondent of the Times was weak 
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enough to believe, or wicked enough to invent, the story that Mr. 
Buchanan had a letter of mine approving of the Lecompton bill, which 
statement was very extensively copied, it occurred to me on reading the 
foregoing extract that some allusion might be intended to me as one of 
the Republican leaders coalescing with the Lecomptonites against Doug- 
las; and as I am sure you are a personal friend, I thought I would 
write you and ascertain the truth. Nothing could possibly be further 
from the truth than the assertion that I ever by word or deed intimated 
the slightest disposition to consent to the Lecompton iniquity. Re- 
sistance to it by all means not dishonorable, and to the last extremity, 
was ever my counsel to all who thought it worth asking for. I even 
counselled against the contingent consent proposed by the Crittenden 
amendment, and would never, had I been in Congress, have voted for 
that proposed by the Montgomery amendment, except as the only means 
left of defeating the direct consent to the Lecompton bill. Regarding 
it as the only means left, I should have acted just as our friends in the 
House acted, whose votes, under the circumstances, for that amendment 
I have constantly approved and still approve. If the Lecompton bill 
had passed, it would have been expedient, in my judgment, for the new 
State members and officers elected under the Lecompton Constitution on 
the 4th of January to take possession of the government, and, abstaining 
from all other action, call forthwith a convention to form a new consti- 
tution and organize forthwith as a Free State under that. Happily, the 
practical defeat of the Lecompton bill did not make it necessary to 
determine the practical question of adopting or rejecting this line of 
policy. Such, in brief, are my positions, and I think them impregnably 
sound, 

As to coalescing for any purpose with the Lecomptonites who are 
““hounding on the track of Senator Douglas,’’ if any allusion is in- 
tended to me, or any Republicans whose action is known to me, it is 
certainly groundless. Confidence with me is not a plant of swift 
growth, and before I indulge in any extravagant laudations of a man I 
want to know not merely what his action has been in a prior contin- 
gency, but upon what principles he acted and what guarantees these 
will afford of his future action. That Douglas acted boldly, decidedly, 
effectively, Iagree. That he has acted in consistency with his own prin- 
ciple of majority-sovereignty I also freely admit. For his resistance to 
the Lecompton bill as a gross violation of his principle, and to the Eng- 
lish bill, for the same reason, he has my earnest thanks. I cannot 
forget, however, that he has steadily avowed his equal readiness to vote 
for the admission of Kansas as a Slave ora Free State, in accordance with 
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the will of the majority of the voters ; that he has constantly declared 
his acquiescence in the Dred Scott decision, which makes slave territory 
of all national territory, leaving to freedom only a partial and precarious 
possession of Free States ; and that he indorses and maintains the plat- 
form lately adopted in Illinois, which is diametrically opposed to the 
declaration hitherto made by Republican conventions, State or national. 
If holding these sentiments in regard to the position of Mr. D. is 
coalescing with Lecomptonites, I am guilty, and mean to continue 
guilty. Otherwise, I repeat, the allusion, if any be intended, to me, or 
those who agree with me, is groundless. I cannot believe, however, 
that any was intended. 

I am very certain that the great masses of the Republican party 
agree with me in determination to maintain Republican principles with- 
out compromise, welcoming cordially all aid, whether temporary or 
permanent, grateful to all aiders who act on real principle, whether our 
own or others, but firmly resolved not to leave our own to stand on 
foreign ground. We shall not adopt the notion that all that is necessary 
to make slavery a good thing is the consent of the majority of the 
voters ; nor, in our judgment, can any party command or deserve the 
confidence of the country which does. ‘‘ There is a way that seemeth 
right unto a man, but the end thereof is death.’’ There is a road that 
seemeth to lead to success, but the end thereof is defeat. 

Excuse me for writing you at this length, and pardon me for a little 
sensitiveness to allusions, which were probably not at all intended for me. 
Write me soon explaining what the Z’ribune really means. From what 
I have heard from the office, I have supposed that none but kind feel- 
ings towards myself were entertained ; and it will give me great satis- 
faction to have your assurance that this information was correct, and that 
those feelings have undergone no change. 

I hoped to hear from Mrs. Pike and yourself in reply to my last. 
Why have you not written? With best regards to her, and cordial 
remembrances of both, I am, 


Ever sincerely your friend, S. P. Cass. 


[From Editor National Era.) 


WasHIneTon, D. C., May 28, 1858. 
My Dear Frienp : I want you to write to Dana of the Tribune 
and request him to let our friend Donn Piatt alone. Every now aft 
then comes out an editorial about our diplomacy, the bad character of 
our agents, how they won’t pay their debts, and all that, and covert 
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allusions are made to Piatt. This is unfair. It were well for the repu- 
tation of the country if there were no bigger sinners than our Cincinnati 
friend. He did become embarrassed, but he has been honestly trying 
to redeem himself ever since. Besides, the principal cause of his em- 
barrassments was being obliged to act as minister so long on the 
small salary of a Secretary of Legation. The position was forced upon 
him, and he vacated it as soon as he could. For the same service his 
predecessor, Sanford, was allowed $7000. Piatt, because his wife was 
cleverer than Mrs. Moran, and because he fell into disgrace with our 
slave-holding corps of diplomats, was cut down to $2300. Dana 
ought to remember these things ; nor should he forget the exertions of 
Piatt and his wife for Greeley in Clichy, and generous attention always 
to his countrymen while abroad. Do stop these cruel attacks. 

Darby and Joan, I suppose, are well. How is the yacht? Of 
course you are enveloped in fogs and rains. I doubt whether you have 
seen the sun for forty days. Possibly you may have just opened the 
window of your ark, and let out your dove on a voyage of discovery, in 
quest of some dry land. When I was up your way, it was easy enough 
to find any thing but that article. 

Truly yours, G. Battey. 


(From Nicholas P. Trist.] 
PHILADELPHIA, June 22, 1858. 
J. S. Prez, Ese. 

My Dear Sir: The present agitation of the ‘‘ Protectorate’’ 
scheme has suggested to me that the moment 1s an opportune one for 
obtaining attention to my plan of ‘‘ protecting’’ those unhappy Spanish- 
American peoples from the villainy of ‘‘ claims,’’ and at the same time 
of protecting ourselves from becoming the perpetrators of the iniquity 
of subjecting those peoples to desolating wars founded upon that vil- 
lainy. I will ask the favor of you, therefore, to return to me by the 
express the papers I placed in your hands when I[ had the pleasure of 
making your personal acquaintance here. Please put into the bundle, 
also, the printed volume of extracts from a Congressional document. 

The Baltimore paper containing that piece under the signature of a 
Kentuckian, copied from the Lowisville Journal, which I wrote to you 
about, was unfortunately lost in the office of the editor into whose hands 
I had placed it in the hope of its being republished here. It started 
with the proposal of an amendment to the Constitution forbidding all 
further acquisition of territory, and it had throughout the ring of what 
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was regarded as true metal in the days of what was then called ‘‘ Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy.’? The tone of your note on this subject gave me 
great satisfaction. Some years back, in the hope that it might do good 
there, I placed in the hands of Mr. Sinclair, for the Zribune office, a 
thin octavo volume, bound, ‘‘ Madison’s Report,’’ etc., which I studied 
very closely, some thirty-five to forty years ago, as my first step in 
American political science. I had previously read Aristotle, etc., etc. 
If you will read Randall’s Jefferson from beginning to end you will not, 
I think, regard it as time wasted. 

Should I put forth any thing (it will be the first time in my life that 
I have done any thing of the kind, any thing calculated to attract public 
attention to myself—and I am now not far from sixty), I will send you 
the paper. Should you deem it worth making use of, please send me 
one of your papers containing the notice of it. The Zribune was, for 
many years, the only paper I took, and I have ceased to take that, my 
circumstances requiring my expenses to be reduced to the lowest point 
possible. 

With very respectful regard and friendly wishes, 

Yours truly, Na Bo Daren, 


[Nore.—Mr. Trist was the gentleman who negotiated the treaty with 
Mexico under Mr. Polk. | 


[From Horace Greeley.] 
NEw York, July 7, 1858. 

Pixs : I agree with you entirely about Mr. Branch’s speech. But 
I was away last week, and Dana sent up Doesticks to caricature and 
ridicule the convention as much as possible ; so he reported every thing 
which seemed calculated to render it odious, and slurred’ over every 
thing else. I think this was alike unjust and unwise. 

I hope you are going to slaughter most of your present delegation. 
Maine is not strongly represented—weakly in the House, and barely 
respectable in the Senate. If you have any better timber, send it along. 

We shall have all sorts of an election in this State, and may win 
handsomely, but I am not so sure that we will. Personal ‘intrigue and 
selfish aspiration are likely to spoil every thing. I only mean to make 
sure that Haskin shall be returned, and, if possible, H. F. Clark also. 
John Cochrane can be beaten if the right man is run against him, 

I think the Tribune is getting to be an old Hunker concern. I shall 
stop taking it soon, if it don’t evince a little more reformatory spirit. 


Yours Hora G 
’ c ’ CE GREELEY. 
Jee Pie, Calais, Maine. 
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[From Count Gurowski.] 


BRATTLEBORO’, VERMONT, August 19, 1858. 

My Dear Yankee: After having cleansed my body for four weeks 
in Saratoga, I intended to take advantage of your friendship and start 
for the great Yankee region. But old age poking impertinently at my 
ribs, in the shape of rheumatism and lumbago, took me by the hand 
and dragged me here, to fight it out at the water-cure. How long? I 
do not know ; neither does the doctor, as the fighting of the intrusive 
and obtrusive old gentleman requires every year more time. 

I suppose that, true to your Yankee general character, you got as 
excited as the rest of the great population of the g-r-e-a-t country about 
the Atlantic Telegraph. Have you nominated Cyrus Field for the next 
President ? Have you kissed each other in the streets and con- 
gratulated right and left? Have you sang hosanna and peace to all 
nations ? In one word, have you made fools of yourselves to a suflicient 
degree? To be sure, the laying of the cable to that extent is a triumph 
of mechanical skill and a proof of energy and stubbornness. But the 
hifalutin about the Henrys, Morses, Fields, is one more evidence of the 
familiarity with the history of the progress of science in general, and of 
that of electricity in particular. Iam sorry to find that electricity was 
not discovered even by Franklin, but by a certain bearded gentleman 
living about two thousand three hundred years ago in a certain city 
called Miletus, in Asiatic Grecia. And then the galvanic battery, the 
voltaic pile, Oerstedt’s discovery of fusion of magnetism and electricity, 
or magneto-electricity, down to Henry or Morse, who only combined 
and applied the above discoveries. And then the laying of cables in 
the Mediterranean and Black seas. Not that I disparage what is now 
done, but for the present I do not see any other results, but only the 
increased facility for large cotton and flour merchants to become more 
wealthy, and tread down the poorer. But if the cable will not imme- 
diately influence the higher social condition of nations, at any rate it will 
soon produce a reform in the trade, and such a reform will generate others. 
Buchanan’s answer to Victoria was foolish. He speaks of neutrality of 
the two points, when in a few years we shall have several such cables 
and points. I rejoice beforehand to read the stupendous blunders which 
the papers will commit and spread over the country in commenting upon 
the daily news received in short despatches from Europe. We shall 
see what skill and knowledge they will unfold. 

I am busy, first, keeping up the correspondences for the journals in 
Moscow and Warsaw, then in writing of a French book to be published 
in Paris concerning Poland and the policy of Nicholas towards it. I 
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defend the old gentleman and myself, as that policy was my suggestion, 
and therefore the book will likewise be a kind of my personal memoirs, 
or autobiography. 

The third volume of Cyclopedia is out. If it is not better (and it 
cannot be) than the two former, I am decided to break down the whole 
concern. The people ought to be warned and preserved from such a 
heap of stupendous ignorance and bad faith, scientifically. It could be 
published in Rome by the Jesuits. 

My hearty compliments to Mrs. P. 

Yours with whole heart, GuRowSEI. 


{From Hon. I. Washburn, Jr.] 
Orono, August 30, 1858. 

My Dear Sir: We hear that all is right in Hancock, but that there 
is surprising apathy in Washington. A gentleman who has just come 
from that county says that in many of the towns literally nothing is 
being done, and Republicans are saying, ‘‘ Bradbury is a smart man 
and will be elected ; it is no use trying to defeat him.’’ I have no 
doubt you can get Henry Wilson to speak all next week in the district 
if you want him. He told me in July that he would come into Maine 
if he should be wanted. 

I shall be in Hancock all this week after to-day. I think you should 
have Hamlin next week. 


Yours truly, T. Wasusoury, Jr. 
J. S. Pixz, Esq., Calais, Me. 


[From William Pitt Fessenden.] 


PoRTLAND, August 30, 1858. 

My Dear Pike: If the Sixth District depends on the doubtful 
voters, and those who can pay for them will have them, we are beaten, 
for the Democrats can spend three dollars to our one. Hence, if your 
figures are reliable, and include Hancock, the matter is past hope; and 
we may as well save what little money we can raise to pay expenses, 
getting home our voters in this district. As yet we have reserved noth- 
ing for ourselves, and the contest here is to be a hard and close one. 
. . - Your letter has been sent to Stevens for his opinion as to whether 
it is advisable to make any further effort. On your statement it does 
not look so to me, 


Yours very truly, W. P. Fessenpven. 
J. S. Pixs, Esq. 
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[From William Pitt Fessenden.] 


PorTLAND, September 5, 1858. 

My Dear Pike: Stevens has undoubtedly written you, as he re- 
turned from B. on Friday, and was in some degree successful. I had a 
letter from a friend at Albany, to whom I wrote, saying that it was too 
late to effect much, but he would write you at once. 

Gunnison writes me that with a little care the Pembroke, Robbinston, 
Eastport, and Lubec districts may be secured. I trust all will be done 
that can be, as we do not look so safe in this region as I could wish. 
We learn that our adversaries are making a rush upon all the close 
Republican districts in this quarter, and have some hopes of checkmat- 
ing us in the House. 

It rejoices me to see that your hopes of the Sixth are rising. Our 
friends in Hancock speak bravely. 

Yours always, Nils 12 N 


{From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, September 6, 1858. 

My Dear Pike: Print your speech? Yes, sir! of course. In 
fact, if we are sure to do any thing, it is to print your speeches. In- 
deed, we carry it so far that we have sometimes printed those that you 
only meant to make. This one will go in within two or three days, 
with a first-rate notice from one of the ablest pens in the country. 

Horace has gone to Indiana to deliver his agricultural address, and 
also to be absent when he is nominated for Governor, or isn’t. I stay 
away from the convention for the same reason. The Horatian move- 
ment is strong, though both he and I have carefully kept aloof from it. 

Have you received the Household Book of Poetry ? It was sent ten 


days ago. 
Give my love to Mrs J. S. P., whom I esteem to be the best of 
women. Yours ever, CPA: 


[From Senator Wilson.] 
Natick, September 16, 1858. 
J. S. Pixs, Esa.. 
Dear Sir: I congratulate you on the vote of your district, and 
especially of your county of Washington. Foster owes his election to 
you. Bradbury must feel that you have wiped him out. I only wish 
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‘you or your brother Fred were chosen. Either of you would be of 
service in the next great fight. I fear Foster will be able to do but 
little. I spoke in seven towns in your county, and I never saw such 
workers as I saw in your county. I left it with high hopes ; but when 
I got to Bangor I saw that little had been done out of the First and 
Sixth Districts ; that we were in danger in the Third. I hope French is 
elected, but I fear he is not. Our friends in that district deserve the 
lash for their conduct, and French personally deserves defeat. 

I am reading Mrs. F. A. Pike’s new book, and I am most deeply 
interested in it. Give my regards to your wife ; also to your brother 


and his wife. 
Yours truly, H. Witson. 


[From Mr. Fessenden.] 


PORTLAND, September 16, 1858. 

My Dear Pree: I congratulate you. All honor to the county of 
Washington in general, and ‘‘J. 8S. P.’’ in particular. Bion must 
fee] decidedly used up. 

Give us credit, too, for the fight in No. One. We contended under 
every possible disadvantage. The Navy-yard at Kittery, the new forti- 
fication in our harbor, the naturalization of Irishmen, and a bad family 
quarrel all told heavily against us. I suppose that Bion would have 
had more votes in Aroostook if he had supposed they would be needed. 

I trust we have carried the Third, though the doubt is mortifying. 
A ‘live man’’ could not have been beaten there. 

I hope to see you before I go to Washington. In the mean time, 
with regards to Mrs. Pike, I remain, 


Always yours, W.P.F - 
J. S. Pixs, Esq. ) ESSENDEN. 


[From Hon. Thomas Corwin.] 


LeBanon, O., September 24, 1858. 

Dear Sir: After two days of pain enough to kill a buffalo, I have 
just relief enough to read with sincere joy your Machias speech. As 
it was postmarked at Calais, I take it for granted I am indebted to your 
personal kindness for it. It bears the marks of great reflection and 
mature thought. I think I comprehend its entire scope, with only one 
exception. What limitation you propose to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, or rather how you propose to accomplish this object, I 
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do not so well understand. Let me know what you mean by this, and 
how it can be done. 

I have very unwisely dashed again into the arena of politics, and for 
about four weeks been speaking thirty-six hours in every twenty-four. 
I thought about two months ago Ohio was going over rapidly to Demo- 
cracy. Four years ago we had a majority of sixty thousand, last year 
we had fifteen hundred. I sought to bring the old Fillmore men to 
their senses. I have succeeded. But in this work I was compelled to 
be a candidate. I wait to see what Ohio will do. If there is hope of 
saving her, I shall (if elected) take my seat, but sub rosa. If no such 
hope is indulged, I think I shall not. Can you tell, can anybody tell, 
why the opposition did not unite in New York? In Ohio there will 
not be one hundred Americans, or Fillmore Whigs, as they here prefer 
to be named, who will not vote the entire Republican ticket. Oh! that 
ineradicable curse of partisan selfishness! I fear no party in New York 
is exempt from it. Fools! fools! fools! It will destroy them all. 
I have been working in Campbell’s, Nichols’s, and Case’s districts, all 
hotly contested, all doubtful. I think we shall retain Nichols and oust 
Cox and Vallandingham. We shall beat Burns and Miller, I think. I 
have spent some time in the latter districts, and they, I hope, will be 
carried. — 

My son has handed me this moment the stupid apology of an assin- 
ine editor for not reporting me truly. I have glanced at his pretended 
report. It is full of the most provoking and ridiculous misstatements of 
principles as well as arguments. I go to-morrow (if alive then) to 
speak each day and night for two weeks. I shall carry a revolver, and 
he dies who comes on the stand with pen and ink. Instead of the 
speech, I send the apology. 

Yours truly, Tuos. Corwin. 


J. S. Pixs. 


[From Senator Fessenden. ] 


PorRTLAND, September 26, 1858. 

My Dear Pixe: I saw the Governor last week, before receiving 
yours, and he asked my advice on the point you mention. I advised 
him to do as you desired. The result, however, may dispense with the 
necessity, as Foster’s election is not now disputed. 

I received a letter from Bigelow of the Hvening Post a day or two 
since, asking for the details of our plan of organization, and expressing 
the opinion that, if adopted in New York, it might save the State to 
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Republicanism. In reply, I have referred him to you, and expressed 
the hope that your counsels would be followed. Perhaps you had better 
post him up on the subject. I told him that our great secret was unity 
of action, thinking nothing of men or cliques, and working for suc- 
cess. 

I shall be glad to find you and Mrs. Pike established in Washington 


for the winter. 
Yours, as always, W. P. FessEnpen. 
J. S. Pixs, Esq. 


{From Governor Morrill.] 
Aveusta, October 2, 1858. 

My Dear Sir: Will you take an appointment to examine into the 
subject-matter of the alleged frauds in the plantations in Aroostook 
county at the late election? I very much desire it. If you are dis- 
posed to, the necessary papers will be provided as soon as we can have 
access to the lists to be returned within thirty days after election. If 
you prefer, you can have a gentleman joined with you. Mr. Hall will 
confer with you, and if he has no desire to accompany you, will 
advise as to some proper person. 

If you please, advise me by telegraph. 

With much respect, Yours, Lor M. Morr. 

Jas. 8. Pree, Esq., Calais. 


(From Governor Morrill.] 


Aveusta, October 11, 1858. 

My Dear Sir: I have persuaded Mr. Smith to meet you at Bangor 
and explain whatever may need explanation, and to take papers which 
may be useful you should see, and which cannot be trusted to public 
conveyance. . 

As for specific authority, beyond inquiry into the record and returns, 
whatever may be supposed to exist in the executive is incidental to 
the powers given to count and declare the votes. I have given you 
specifically power to examine into the correspondence between the 
records and returns, and under general language leave to your discretion 
the rest. 


I do not intend to limit the inquiry ; but the commission is, or may 
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be, a public one, and in terms should not be questionable in its 
authority. 
Mr. Smith will explain all. 
With esteem, yours, L. M. Morrit. 
J. S. Pixs, Esq. 


{From Hon. Elijah L. Hamlin.] 


Bancor, November 10, 1858. 

My Dear Sir: I have received your memorandum of the weather 
during your expedition to the Aroostook, and herewith I send you my 
account. 

My thermometer hung upon the outside of my brick house, and not 
far from the door, and possibly it might range one or two degrees 
higher than in a more exposed situation. The difference is more than 
I expected ; the country is really colder in Aroostook than in Penobscot. 

You have done a good thing in your investigation among the 
French voters, and I hope we shall have a detailed account of these 
villainous frauds. It is time for some legislative action in the premises. 


Truly yours, k. L. Hamuiy. 
J. S. Pixe, Esq., Calais. 
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[From Hon. Amos Nourse. ] 
Baru, January 25, 1859. 
J. 5. Pree, Esq. 

My Dzar Sir: I have just been reading a part of one of your letters 
(all that was within my reach), and I cannot forbear to tender you a 
vote of thanks. You will readily understand what letter 1 refer to— 
that in which you scout the idea of abating a jot of principle for the 
sake of picking up a few votes here and there. The truth is, our 
strength lies in our principles, and only in our principles.- If faithful to 
them, we shall prevail ; if otherwise, defeat will be but our righteous 
doom. 

The position which Douglas has stooped to take will, I trust, save us 
from all danger of entanglement with him ; but where is Forney here- 
after to be found? Nobody that I have conferred with is able to 
answer me that question, and I doubt if he can himself. But it is a 
most interesting question notwithstanding. 

How nice it would be if I had now, as a couple of years ago, a 
chance to drop in upon you every now and then, and talk over these 
matters ! But, alas! there will never be another fragment of a sena- 
torial term small enough for me to fill. The delightful talks I used to 
have with yourself, and your sensible, genial lady, are never, I fear, to 
be repeated. But we shall have the pleasure, I trust, of feeling that 
we are co-workers in the same good cause. Tell Mrs. P.; if you please, 
that if she will get her friend Governor Chase fairly on the presidential 
track, I will write for him, speak for him, and work for him with all 
my might and main ; which is more than I would undertake to do for 
Mrs. Judge McL. or her husband. And tell her, too, that I should 
like mighty well to know whether she writes as well as she talks ; and, 


to that end she will oblige me exceedingly by sending me her autograph 
in the shape of an epistle. 
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I had the good fortune last winter to make the acquaintance of 
another Mrs. P.—the veritable ‘‘ Ida May,’’ a most interesting, agree- 
able, and accomplished lady. Hope I shall have the pleasure to see 
more of her. Her husband, let me say, as well as she, has already 
established a most enviable reputation. The promise of a brilliant 
future is before him ; but it is sad to think how often, from one cause 
and another, do such promises fail to be realized. 

Please drop me a line, if you are not too busy, with a postscript, if 
no more, from her ladyship. 

Yours very truly, A. Nourss. 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, February 4, 1859. 

My Dear Pixs: My wife and I are so charmed with your descrip- 
tion of your felicity in Washington, and above all with your invitation, 
that if we could only get away from the cares of housekeeping at home 
we should be there before to-morrow night. 

It is time for the 7’rzbune to be looking out for a telegraphic corre- 
spondent at Washington. Carter’s engagement expires on the 4th prox., 
and we must have some one in his place. My conviction is that there 
is nobody so good as. . . on the whole, He is dear, but that is not 
the worst of faults. Horace likes him as he does calomel and jalap, but 
that, too, can be got over if necessary. I wish you would tell me what 
is your judgment on the subject, and whether there is any new man 
who is worth trying. 

The ‘subscriptions to the Z'ribune look wonderfully well. We are 
getting immensely strong in Pennsylvania, and before 1860 shall have 
over thirty thousand subscribers in that single State. At least that is 
my opinion from the way it is going now. I see nothing to prevent our 
having the weekly up to 250,000 before 1840. 

Would you take hold of the duty of publishing the Zrzbune after 
next July? Salary $2500. 

Love to your wife, and tell her Henry James is coming here before 
a great while to give a course of five or six lectures on Shadows, involv- 
ing not only ghosts and goblins, but pretty much all the universe 
besides. Yours faithfully, C. A. Dana. 
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[From Charles A. Dana.] 
New York, February 11, 1859. 

My Dear Prez: I dare say you feel better by this time. 

I agree with you that . . . is one of the greatest fools in the world. 
But Greeley insists on having him ; and Colfax, who is a special friend 
of Greeley’s, never ceases urging Horace to give him a chance. That’s 
the secret of his engagement, which, I am happy to say, is only to the 
end of the session. 

As for the Napier letter, that was written by a distinguished gentle- 
man ; and when Horace learned who it was he said he agreed perfectly 
with you about it. 

I inclose the lee-scupper article. I think it is great, and Horace 
never has done praising it. It was written by George F. Talbot, of 
East Machias. Yours faithfully, CoASD: 


BENJAMIN ON SLAVERY. 
{From the New York Tribune } 


WASHINGTON, February 11, 1859. 

Mr. Benjamin made a speech to-day in the Senate on Cuba, 
which opens the discussion of the slavery question in all its as- 
pects and relations. He boldly threw down the glove challeng- 
ing admiration for slavery and the slave system, and making the 
most offensive comparisons between slavery and freedom. 

No man could talk as he did who believed in any God but 
the almighty dollar. Yet Judah is a gentleman, a scholar, a 
man of capacity, and a practised talker. Alas, too, he is a law- 
yer, and is as used to talking on the wrong side as the right. 
But what a disgusting aggregation of cupidity and rapacity would 
the world exhibit, if everybody looked upon the great ends of 
life and humanity to be what Benjamin’s argument assumed 
them to be! Yet Judah did not seem to appreciate this peculiar 
and most striking weakness of his discourse. He seemed to for- 
get that the world had a moral sense, or humanity any rights. 

Mr. Benjamin having boldly called attention to the evils of 
freedom, the awful condition of the people living in tropical 
regions outside the beatitudes of the slave system, and having 
read varied and lengthy extracts in aid of this view, he has pro- 
voked a like detailed examination of the system he so much ex- 
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tols. It is the duty of the Republicans of the Senate to take up 
the gauntlet he has thrown down, and re-read to him and to the 
Senate what slavery is in the tropics, what it is to the slave and 
what it is to the freeman, what it is to the colored man and what 
it is to the white. Mr Benjamin’s provocative cannot be with- 
stood. The story of slavery must be told in its length and its 
breadth to the same pleased and admiring crowd of slave-holders 
who listened with so much gratification to-day as Mr. Benjamin 
recited tales, that, though naturally productive of no emotions 
but indignation and horror, were yet received with a general 
chuckle of delight by the slave-holders, on no other ground that 
could be perceived than because the horrors of slavery were 
rivalled by Coolie abominations. 
“As the devil travelled through Coldbath fields, 
He saw a solitary cell ; 
And the devil smiled, for it gave him a hint 

For improving the prisons of hell.”’ 

The inevitable inference and logical conclusion of Mr. Ben- 
jamin was that no other form of labor should exist within the 
tropics, everywhere, all over the world, East Indies and West 
Indies, than compulsory labor. The necessities of civilized 
man demanded slavery ; slavery in the Southern States and sla- 
very in Brazils and in Cuba ; slavery in Jamaica, slavery in all the 
islands of the Caribbean Sea. For Mr. Benjamin declared, and 
essayed laboriously to show, that compulsory labor was alone ad- 
equate to provide for the wants of civilized man. 

But who shall be forced to work for civilized man? Mr. 
Benjamin says the African. Who shall decide who shall be the 
compelled and who the compeller? Is it not time for the slave- 
holder of the tropical regions himself to be set to work as a pro- 
ducer. Has he not lived long enough off the labor of others to 
take his turn at his splendid system of compulsory labor? Off 
jackets, Messrs. Benjamin & Company, and take to the cotton- 
field! And how is it with that vast class, that wretched mass of 
degraded humanity, the ‘‘ poor whites’? of the South? The 
doctrine of “‘ compulsion” is as good for them as for the blacks. 
Why not? And where is the line to be drawn on the earth’s 
surface between voluntary and compulsory labor? Who is to run 
that Mason’s and Dixon’s line? If the Southern slave-holders 
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are to establish it, it must be by consent of other men south of 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Benjamin’s whole speech was simply and plainly an 
open advocacy of the right of the strongest. This was his cen- 
tral-idea. This odious and insulting dogma was proclaimed by 
him in open day, on the floor of the United States Senate, to the 
manifest delight of the whole Southern slave-holding aristocracy, 
and with an apparent forgetfulness upon their part of the fact that 
we have a free government, that rests on a declaration of the 
rights of man. Let the issue here involved be met. Met by 
freedom and the Free States. Met by the millions of the North. 
These gentlemen rush upon their fate. They steadily force on 
the great contlict of ideas, regardless of results. Who, then, 
shall hold back? Shall it be the genuine Democracy of the Free 
States? Certainly not. They welcome the conflict. 

Jee 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SPEECH. 
{From the New York Tribune.] 
Wasuineton, February 17, 1859. 

The Cuba debate went on yesterday in a speech of Senator 
Thompson, of Kentucky, against Slidell’s corruption project. 
The speech was very able, full of sharp points, and immensely 
entertaining. The Senate was full and the galleries crowded. 
The entire audience were often convulsed with laughter, and the 
Vice-President at last grew too weak to rap any but the most 
gentle admonitions. Indeed, it was about the only occasion I 
ever witnessed in the Senate in which the attempt to preserve 
order was abandoned. The fun got to be so universal and up- 
roarious that it was idle to attempt to stop it. 

Although Senator Thompson’s name is not oné of the popu- 
lar celebrities of Congress, he is no new man, but has been in 
one branch or the other, ‘‘ off and: on,’’ as he himselt expressed 
it to-day, for twenty years. He is not a rising man nor a grow- 
ing man, for he described himself in debate the other day as a 
‘political corpse ;”” immediately adding by way of relief to his 
sympathizing friends, that he saw several gentlemen around him 
‘in equally bad health.” Mr. Thompson is an old Whig, and 


mae 
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just now belongs to no existing political organization. One of 
his most enthusiastic moments to-day was where he alluded to 
Henry Olay as Coeur de Lion, and himself as one of his field 
marshals. 

What Mr. Thompson said I shall not undertake to recall or 
to repeat, even in brief. To measure its effect, the matter of 
the speech is not alone sufficient, even if presented in the full 
verbatim report of the Globe. To give a true idea of it needs 
the time, the audience, the circumstances, the appearance of the 
speaker, with his apparently shattered constitution, his feeble 
frame, his entire concentration on his subject, his imperturbable 
gravity, his evident sincerity, his nervous susceptibility, his ec- 
centric ways, his intense anxiety of expression, his restrained but 
effective gesticulation, and finally his sitting posture, in which 
from weakness, he delivered all but the first fifteen minutes of 
his speech. 

Around the speaker sat senators of every name and degree. 
There was Pugh who laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 
There was Gwin, brawny and broad, who shook himself entirely 
out of all remembrance of all railroad projects. Close by and 
directly in front sat Douglas, who with his head bent upon his 
breast, seemed in danger of choking as he convulsively bobbed it 
up and down upon his chest. There was Mason, the imperson- 
ation of the Virginia idea of senatorial propriety, sitting first in 
front, and then moving over to one side, and then standing in 
the rear, but wherever he went intent on listening, and actively 
participating in the general glee. There was Father Simmons, 
of Rhode Island, sitting close by, from beginning to end, a per- 
fect convert to Free Trade—in laughter. There was Mr. Seward, 
not having the due restraints of a grave senator upon him, some- 
times to be seen in a convulsed, sometimes in an exploded state 
of hilarity. There, too, was his colleague, Preston King, whose 
fat sides never stopped shaking. There loomed Hale, with his 
face constantly lighted up with a sort of glorified merriment. 
There was that soberest and gravest of ancient senators and ven- 
erable men, Mr. Allen, of Rhode Island; a man who never 
speaks and never smiles, eagerly listening and constantly laugh- 
ing, looking first this way and then that, to see if it could be 
possible that he was justified in such an unwonted exhibition of 
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exuberant nature. There was the Speaker’s colleague, the vet- 
eran Crittenden, gradually sinking under the inexorable humors 
of his friend and admirer, until, in apparent despair of being able 
to hold out himself, he suggested that his colleague should give 
way for an adjournment—a suggestion gratefully recognized, but 
not acceded to, on the ground, apparently, that the audience 
ought to be able to hold out as long as the speaker in his present 
infirm condition. Clingman refused to go away, and laughed 
to the end, generously helping the speaker with an apt correction 
of a ‘free love’’ allusion, as a good bachelor should. Governor 
Hammond took a seat in the immediate vicinity of Mr. Thomp- 
son at the start, and resolutely clung to it to the end, not miss- 
ing a single good thing nor failing to enjoy it. General Hous- 
ton stuck by equally close, swallowing the entire dose. Directly 
by the speaker sat Reverdy Johnson, wholly unable to restrain 
himself, and laughing as though he would split. The detail 
might be pursued. Suffice it to add that in addition to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen referred to, there sat nearly all the rest of 
the senators in a similar condition of broad cachinnation. Bring- 
ing up the rear in close order was Lord Napier, who began to 
listen with his coat on and hat in hand. Directly he sat. Then 
he removed his overcoat, and next he put down his hat. For 
the rest, he went in with the crowd and became an unconditional 
partner in the general merriment, taking most philosophically 
the awful delineations of John Bull, the ‘‘ bloody old bruiser,”’ 
and the palpable hits at the dinner-giving tactics of her diplo- 
matists at Washington. Another live Lord on one of the sofas 
did not take the sketch so graciously. 

While this speech of Mr. Thompson’s did not treat the sub- 
ject from the Republican point of view, it is entirely too full of 
good things to be neglected. It is a good speech to circulate, 
for it contains much sound doctrine in an attractive form. 

Mr. Chandler, of Michigan, follows to-day in a financial view 
of the question. But Cuba is a humbug, and meant for nothing 
else. J bake 
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SENATOR COLLAMER ON CUBA. 
[From the Wew York Tribune.] 


WASHINGTON, February 21, 1859. 

Mr. Collamer delivered a very able speech to-day of over 
three hours against the acquisition of Cuba. As an argument it 
was like all Mr. Collamer’s efforts, of great force and complete- 
ness. He bore down directly upon the merits of the measure, 
grappling with it in close quarters, and levelling it stone by stone, 
to its foundations. He made clean work in a most lawyerly 
and judicial manner. He argued fairly and squarely without 
pettifogeing, talking like an upright man and an intelligent 
statesman, and endeavoring to convince and not to delude or 
befog the understanding of his hearers. Jefferson Davis inter- 
rupted him once, but got brushed away. Jefferson mistakes 
passion for sharpness, and temper for intellect. He always as- 
sumes a dictatorial air in his criticisms and this makes him offen- 
sive. 

There are a large number of speeches to follow Mr. Colla- 
mer’s on this subject, and though Mr. Slidell gave notice to-day 
that he would drive the question to a vote to-morrow night, I 
doubt if it will be done. I do not see how even the prepared 
speeches can be crowded into the limited time proposed to be 
allowed, without talking all night ; and this the Republican Sen- 
ators will not probably consent to. Of course they cannot be 
forced into any thing unreasonable. The failure of the attempt 
to coerce them on Lecompton last session is too fresh in the re- 
collection of gentlemen on the other side to lend weight to the 
supposition that they will repeat the effort. The minority will 
insist upon a reasonable time to deliver their speeches, and they 
will get it. 

Benjamin’s proposition to invest the President with imperial 
power is dead. It was badly scorched in the debate the other 
day, and went to the table. It may be called up at any time, 
but seeing the temper of the Senate, Mr. Benjamin has wisely 
abandoned it. He says he shall not touch it again at this session. 
Mr. Collamer undertook to demonstrate to-day that it was part 
and parcel of the Cuba scheme, as I have before suggested. The 
State Rights men of the South were evidently afraid of the pre- 
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cedent, although favoring the object aimed at. Again, ‘‘ The cat 
loves fish, but dares not wet her feet.” 

It looks now as though the failure of this project would have 
an important bearing upon the designs of the thirty million men. 
They want to get both sword and purse into their hands. If 
they could succeed, their fillibustering folly might involve the 
country in a scrape which would require an extra session to pro- 
vide the means for a general war. The managing politicians at 
the head of the government are really in such straits, politically, 
that the public peace is in constant jeopardy, and the prosperity 
of our commercial interests hangs by a thread. Mr. Buchanan 
is sort of Ouba-crazy, and John Slidell, everybody knows, and 
Plaquemine attests, is one of the most reckless of men. As to 
the wisdom of our rulers, it is not worth while to say much 
about that. We have seen what havoc they committed on their 
own ranks by their insane project of repealing the Missouri Com- 
promise, in defiance of every dictate of political prudence. We 
have seen how madly Mr. Buchanan rushed to the support of 
the Lecompton Constitution last winter, and what a miserable 
minority of his own party it has left him in in the Free States, and 
how isolated his Administration stands here in Washington, with 
a majority in neither House. 

Judging of what we have thus seen of the unspeakable folly 
of the Democratic leaders, acting on subjects directly under their 
nose, and nowise difficult of treatment by men of prudence and 
discernment, what are we to expect of those same gentlemen in 
the present juncture? They are blundering about. in blind pur- 
suit of some fancied political advantage, and do not hesitate to 
handle the great questions of peace and war with the same 
temerity they have exhibited in treating subjects of mere do- 
mestic interest. They have done nothing but blunder hitherto— 
and are we to expect that they will do any thing but blunder 
hereafter? The country may congratulate itself on its good for- 
tune if it gets the government out of their hands in season to 
avert some great national catastrophe. Never did any party ex- 
hibit greater incompetence in its leaders, than has the so-called 
Democratic organization of this country exhibited since the year 
1854. The country cannot be rid of them too soon. 


Jee ae 
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[From James E. Harvey.] 
WASHINGTON, March 7, 1859. 
Dear Pir: You slid off so quietly that I knew nothing of the 
exodus till it was all over. I had expected an opportunity to have 
talked some matters over, but they must be deferred. 
Dana wrote to me a few days ago in regard to resuming the place of 
‘‘ our own correspondent,’’ and I replied frankly and fully. As you 
know something of the subject, perhaps it might be as well to confer with 
him, There are plenty of cheap chaps here, who, in my opinion, are 
a positive nuisance to any respectable paper. In the first place, they 
know nothing ; and in the second, they have no principle to guide their 
action. No man who does his whole duty properly, and has the neces- 
sary facilities, can afford to give his time and labor at the price these 
Bohemians do, who have degraded journalism and damaged the papers 
with which they have been connected. However, you know all about 
this, and I shall say no more. 
As ever, James E, Harvey. 


[From William Pitt Fessenden. ] 
PORTLAND, May 1, 1859. 

My Dear Sir: I trust you will be present on the 17th, if you can, 
for you know those last year’s accounts are to be looked over and 
settled, and a new system adopted. Come down, if you can. IJ am 
living quite solitary, having only one son with me, and no females but 
servants. Come to my house at once. Jam about to have an opera- 
tion, and shall be confined to my house pretty much. You would be 
most welcome at any time, and particularly so just then. 

I have been thinking that the Arnold affair is not of much con- 
sequence. The man is living yet, for any thing I know to the contrary, 
and I should not, at any rate, wish his pride injured in the least for my 
benefit. He really, on the whole, behaved well at the time, considering 
the circumstances, and, as I came off best, of course I forgive him. 

Yours truly, W. P. Fessenpen. 

J. S. Pixs, Esq. 


(From William Pitt Fessenden. ] 
PorRTLAND, May 8, 1859. 


My Dear Pixe: I have a large house enough, and servants enough, 
and, provided, as I have no doubt she will, Mrs. Pike can make all 
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proper allowances, and whether she can or not, I should be delighted to 
see both her and your daughter. At all events, I think she could do 
better here than at any hotel in town. That I said nothing about her 
in my former letter was owing, mainly, to the fact that her being with 
you did not occur to me at the moment. Please present her with my 
regards, and say that I shall esteem her coming with you a very par- 
ticular favor, and will allow her to be comfortable in her own way. 

I saw Peck in the street the other day, who told me that he knew 
nothing of any meeting of the State Committee, or any settlement of 
accounts 

What are the Tribune and Era quarrelling about ? They both aim at 
the same point, and mean to reach it in the same way. Are they put- 
ting on airs to ‘‘ gull the flats’’ ? 

Sincerely, W. P. FEssENDEN. 

J. S. Pixs, Esq. 


P. S.—Drop me a line as to-day and train, or telegraph. 


[From Governor Morrill.] 


June 21, 1859. 

My Dear Sir: ... I fully agree with you that the negro ques- 
tion is quite likely to split the Democracy, or rather to render the split 
altogether irreparable. They must continue to break into discord as the 
question develops itself. Douglasism is the dangerous element to them 
now. It will give a temporary strength to a faction, sure to give out in 
the end, like any new makeweight. Therefore do not, I pray you, be 
too savage on it at your next convention. It is an indication that the 
leaders North are conscious that they must keep up a.semblance of 
opposition to the doctrines they now are advancing, and to which they 
intend to submit, if they can only have time to get the rank and file 
prepared for it. I am by no means sure we should not desire the 
success of the ‘‘ squatters’? in their convention. It is the rankest 
treason to the Administration and to national Democracy, and is all to be 
repented of and atoned for; but its success now will make the peni- 
tential goat all the more a means of grace to all that portion of the rank 
and file who are honest in their attachment to Democracy, and who 
think the Douglas leaders are honest in their present efforts. The 
impression here is, the Administration will have the convention at 


Bangor. 
It is feared hereabouts that you have killed the Railroad bill. It is 
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said that the Presque Isle circular, under the imposing frank of an 
Hon. M. C., did great mischief in the western counties. 

It was not my purpose to be in complicity with the proposers of the 
coming convention, and so had not thought of being in attendance. 
I will, however, be in reach of you, if you advise me of any thing likely 
to take place to the detriment of our glorious party and country. 

Tam, my dear sir, 
Very truly and sincerely yours, Lor M. Morrit. 

Jas. S. Pixz, Esq., Calais. 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, June 23, 1859. 

Dear Pixs: You are right about the political paragraph. That 
was just what I intended to do myself ; but here is this infernal war, 
which occupies every minute of the time, and works me pretty hard at 
that. However, the war is the absorbing subject, and the Presidency 
is only secondary. 

My impression is that we had better concentrate our forces on Chase, 
and that he is the only man we can beat S. with. The Fessenden 
movement is good, but it can’t come to any thing directly. Indirectly 
it may be very useful. That is my notion. 

I have handed your letter over to old Rip, and if he takes notice of 
it, I desire to have it understood that I will not be second to either 
party. By the way, the Count has expressed a desire to be reconciled 
to me, and declares that he will not abuse the Cyclopedia any more. 
On that motion I published his manifesto to the European press, and he 
sent an editorial, which duly appeared in the Tribune. The millennium 
is at hand. 

Yours, C. A. Dana. 


[From William Pitt Fessenden.] 
PortTLanD, July 23, 1859. 

My Dear Prxe: I received the proof, and sent it to Dana, making 
a few alterations by striking out one or two sentences. 

I saw Stevens’s article. He or somebody else sent me the paper. 
The paragraph in the 7ribune troubled him very much, as [ learnt 
from other quarters. He was very much afraid it would injure me, 
considering it best that Maine should make a demonstration for 8. in 
the first instance, etc., etc. Isn’t he a sort of ostrich ? 
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Whatever might have been the effect of your proposition, of one 
thing I am sure, that I could not have stood a whole session of Con- 
gress under such an embarrassment. This consideration decided me. 
Tt was a sacrifice I am not bound to make for the good of anybody, or 
everybody, under the circumstances, 

You will notice that your popular sovereignty resolution takes well, 
and is looked upon as expressing the true idea. Iam more and more 
satisfied-every day that the Irishman was right when he said that ‘‘ the 
best way to avoid danger is to meet it plump.’’ The people, espe- 
cially our people, are in a condition to receive the truth into willing 
minds, and I am for letting them have it on all occasions. 

Did you see Mr. Pangborn’s article upon the Tribune paragraph ? 
I was at a loss to understand this at first, as Schouler expressed the hope 
that our convention would make a nomination. But I am told that the 
Bee is an organ of Governor Banks, and P. his particular mouthpiece. 
Is it so ? 

I am yet lounging about home, trying to get in better condition, 
but my success is not very flattering as yet ; but I am a patient man, 
and can wait. 

With much regard to Mrs. Pike, 
Your friend, truly, W. P. FEessenDEn. 

J. S. Pree, Esq. 


From William Pitt Fessenden.] 


PortTLAND, August 17, 1859. 

My Dear Pike: The trouble is that the United States Courts its 
on the 23d of September, and there is one case which I must help. 
Then our Superior Court sits on the second Tuesday of October, and 
there is one case in a similar fix. If, with all these troubles, I can come 
subsequent to the 23d, I will ; but just nowI cannot fix a day. Idon’t 
mean to lose the chance if I can help it. William is going to sea as 
soon as he can get a good place. If at home then, I will take him 
with me. I am assured it is just what we both want. 

I get no news, and am going off in a day or two somewhere, for a 
ten days’ trip. Perhaps I shall contrive to see Foot before I come 
back. I hear from all quarters that Seward is losing ground, particu- 
larly in the West ; but perhaps ‘‘ the wish is father to the thought.”’ 


Yours as ever, W. P. Fessenpen. 
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{From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, August 26, 1859. 

My Dear Pixz: I send with this a clever statement by an Oregon 
man, which I propose to print as soon as you can examine it, and write 
an article to go with it. Of course you will look only to what is right 
and just in the premises ; but it might be well to remember that the 
course of the 7rzbwne on this very question has hindered the progress 
of the Republicans in Oregon. I dare say that if we had put it to them 
less sharply Logan might now have had the certificate instead of Stout. 
However, that is all right ; and if it can’t be helped, the work must be 
done again. Only let us be very sure and draw it as mild as practicable. 

I am very anxious about Hildreth. He has long been in delicate 
health, and now for a month nearly has been in Massachusetts doing 
nothing but nurse himself, though to no great purpose, for at the 
last news he was no better. He suffers from dyspepsia, I fancy, as 
much as any thing else, combined with a horrible nervous depression. 
I think one of his brothers had his mind overset under similar circum- 
stances. To lose H. would be a great calamity, not only from the 
loveliness of his character, but from his incomparable professional 
utility. You can fancy that his total absence has put me to my trumps, 
and to my work too. However, that is good for us. 

I wrote you a very hasty note yesterday on politics. Later in the 
afternoon I saw Ashley (M. C.), of Toledo, travelling in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York to look after Chase’s interests. He’s a 
good fellow and no fool. He swears that the North-west is for Chase 
quite as much as for Seward. I think he is mistaken ; for I have the 
best information to the contrary, particularly from Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Michigan, where the Germans, who hold the balance of 
power, are hot Seward men. 

Yours faithfully, C. A. Dana. 


P.S.—Thermometer here about 90°. 


(From Charles A. Dana.] 


New York, September 1, 1859. 
Dear Pixt: The policy of Union is a subject on which the Tribune 
took its position long ago. Mr. Greeley wrote in May and June some 
five or six articles on the subject ; in his Kansas speech he enforced it 
at great length ; we shall have it from him again in a long speech which 
I expect to receive by the next California steamer. This I mention 
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to remind you that I have not invented or added any thing to the pro- 
gramme of the paper when it came into my hands. I have simply 
pursued, and that with greater moderation, and, I think, with much 
greater caution than he exhibited, the course which Mr. Greeley started 
it upon. I think he was right, and I think I have been right too. 

As to Mr. Bates. He has this great advantage, that while he is a 
conservative and a citizen of a Slave State he can be run as an emancipa- 
tionist and practical anti-slavery man, and carry his own State on that 
platform. Thus he may be supported by both the old Whigs and 
Americans of all the doubtful Free States, and by the Abolitionists of 
the others. This, you see, is something that can’t be predicated of 
Mr. Bell or of any other Southern man whatever. 

However, these are things that will take care of themselves. But 
here in New Jersey is a State election at hand which it is important 
not to lose. Another is to take place in New York. The Americans 
hold the balance of power in both. Their party is in the act of final 
dissolution. Shall we let the fragments fall into the arms of the Loco- 
focos? I think we had better not; and I believe that the course of 
the Tribune for these three or four months has saved them to the 
Republicans. 

It seems to me that Breckenridge must be the Democratic candidate. 
And he will be a hard one to beat. 

There can be no question that if we are to be beaten, Seward is the 
best man torun. But I hope we are not to re-enact with him the old 
Whig tragedy of Henry Clay. 

Let me hear from the Oregon question as soon as you conveniently 
can. 

There is a difference between Weed and Morgan. M. is not so 
malleable as was expected. But he is the best Governor New-York has 
had for twenty years. 


Yours faithfully, Cae Le 


P. S.—The Count is still in Canada. He has written two or three 


letters to the paper. He now thinks that I ama good boy, but that 
Ripley is a villain. 


[From William Pitt Fessenden.] 


PorTLAND, September 4, 1859. 
My Dear Pike: I am sorry to be compelled to say that I must 
give up the camp. Business has been growing upon me to such an 
extent that I must give the remainder of my time to it. 
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I have just returned from a fortnight’s tour, having spent much of 
it at Saratoga. Preston King came over from Ballston to see me for a 
day, and I returned by way of Rutland. I also saw Harvey at the 
Revere, he having been at Brattleboro’ for a few weeks. How doctors 
disagree! Harvey thinks that neither Seward, Chase, nor Banks has a 
living chance for the nomination, and is, at present, inclined to stump 
on Judge McLean, who is bright and hearty again, provided he con- 
tinues so. He thinks, moreover, that the Republicans have no living 
issue left. I didn’t discuss the matter with him, of course. 

Weston is here, and has come to the conclusion that Douglas will 
force a nomination, and will be dangerous. W. is a sagacious man, 
but if the South agrees to Douglas it will lose its character. He (D.) 
would be troublesome in one or two States, but would lose several 
Southern ones, in my judgment. 

After all, speculation is idle just now. We must wait and see. 
You and Pennsylvania may become reconciled to Seward yet, and then 
I shall expect to see him elected. 

Yours very truly, W. P. FressenpeEn. 


J. S. Pree, Esq. 


[From William Pitt Fessenden.] 


PoRTLAND, September 26, 1859. 

My Dear Prxz: I went to the ‘‘ United States’’ on two successive 
days, but didn’t find you. You ought to know that if there is a corner 
of my house not occupied at any time, your filling it is a pleasure to me, 
whether there is room for you elsewhere or not. And a man wouldn’t 
love you unless he loved your wife also. 

I do not know when the ship [the Great Eastern] will arrive, and we 
all expect our friends, and shall do our best to take care of them. You 
may feel sure that I shall be glad to see you and Mrs. Pike, just as I 
know you would be glad to see me. So ‘‘ nuff sed’’ on that point. 

But if I am full when you arrive, all is, you shall find a place some- 
where. Just consider me your Committee of Arrangements. For so 
you may be certain I should do by you under like circumstances, and 
feel that I was doing just the thing you would expect me to do. 

Maine did the thing about right, didn’t she ? 

What do you think of New York Americanism ? 

Yours always, W. P. FessenDEN. 
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MURDER OF SENATOR BRODERICK. 
[From the Washington Era of October 29.] 

The killing of Senator Broderick in a duel by Judge Terry is 
one of the most execrable tragedies in our recent political history. 
Though neither a Republican nor an anti-slavery man himself, 
he is yet a victim and a martyr to the spirit of slavery. He has 
been hunted to his death because he dared resist the tide of pro- 
slavery fanaticism in California. He dared to stand up, both in 
Congress and out, against the leaders of the negro-holding aris- 
tocracy, and he pays the penalty of his resistance by his untimely 
end. He was marked for destruction, and he has been destroyed. 
Such bloody instances’ as this are among the pains and penalties 
which the cause of freedom has to suffer in its struggles against a 
barbarous enemy in its march toward a final triumph. 

We by no means wish to be understood as indorsing either 
the principles or position of the late lamented Senator Broderick. 
He occupied his own peculiar place. That place was at least 
one of respectability and manliness. He. acted under the light 
he had. That he acted on a comparatively low plane is not to 
be imputed to any want of uprightness and integrity. He had 
the character and the determination to resist the demands of the 
fell tyranny that sought either to sway or to crush him. If he 
did not exhibit the spirit of a refermer, he yet manifested the 
temper of aman. He refused to succumb to dictation, he stood 
faithfully by what he regarded to be the rights of the people. 
For this he perished, and it is for this we honor him. The im- 
mediate circumstances of his death are immaterial. He hap- 
pened to fall by the hand of Judge Terry. But if he had es- 
caped his deadly aim, the bowie-knife or revolver of some other 
of the conspirators against his life would have been equally fatal. 
He was a doomed man. His fate reads a lesson alike to those 
who went with him in his hostility to the slave-holders, and to 
those who go farther than he did. It should animate resolu- 
tion, and fortify determination to hedge in and destroy that stalk- 
ing tyrant, the slave power, that thus vindictively pursues its 
victims to the grave. 

We are taught another lesson in the death of Mr. Broderick. 
And that is the consummate folly of unprepared, unpractised 
men allowing themselves to be dragooned into the duel with 
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proficients in the art of human slaughter. Of course, we de- 
nounce the duel in all its aspects as a hideous relic of barbaric 
ages. But we here particularly condemn it as an engine of assas- 
sination. Judge Terry is a Texan. Of his personal character- 
istics we know nothing. But this we do know: That the peo- 
ple of his section dwell in arsenals, and are themselves often walk- 
ing arsenals. Slavery necessarily compels constant war, forces 
the arming of the dominant race. They are therefore skilled in 
the use of weapons. Powder and lead are important items in 
every Texan’s annual domestic expenditure. Every man’s 
house and every man’s pockets are crowded with deadly weapons. 
South-western life and history is full of feud and quarrel and 
bloody collision. Probably a majority of the Southern members 
of Congress to-day have had at some period or other in their 
lives, an affray, an encounter of some sort, and very often 
bloody and fatal. On the other hand, we do not suppose there 
are five members from the Northern States who ever were en- 
gaged in any thing of the kind. In the South to be a fighting 
man is a good passport to Congress. In the North to be a fight- 
ing man is reckoned a conclusive reason for such a man being 
kept out of that body. These statements afford sufficient indi- 
cation of the inequality of the position of individuals of the two 
sections when opposed in the duel. It is well illustrated in Sen- 
ator Broderick’s own case. He was a New Yorker. His oppo- 
nent came from the far South. Unused to his task, Broderick’s 
pistol. was discharged through confusion or accident before it was 
in a position to endanger his antagonist. Profiting by this cir- 
cumstance his wily adversary had only to deliberately level his 
weapon, without risk, and coolly fire through the body of his 
victim ; which he did, with scientific skill and fatal accuracy, 
his ball evidently going within an inch of the spot he intended 
to strike. 

Southern men, in their duelling intercourse with one 
another, seldom come to actual conflict. Duelling itself is not 
only a profession with them, but duelling correspondence is 
equally an art. They are usually proficients in both. On the 
contrary, Northern men know nothing about either. When a 
Northern man can be forced or induced to recognize the 
code, he at once finds himself enveloped in mysteries of corre- 
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spondence, as well as ignorant of the customs and practices of 
the duellist. If he is likely to be found a troublesome antago- 
nist, as Brooks found Burlingame, suddenly a convenient way of 
escape is found for the reluctant brave, in the written propo- 
sitions that precede the meeting. 

If, on the contrary, he is likely to be but a blunderer, as most 
of them certainly would be at this business, then he is regarded 
only as a target which quick shooting or some other sleight-of- 
hand contrivance is sure to hit. As a general proposition there 
is no equality between the parties when they are Northern and 
Southern men, and it is intended there shall be none. Practice, 
skill, quickness, steadiness are opposed to the absence of all these 
qualities, and the chances against the inexperienced side are as 
ten to one. We say, therefore, it is stupid folly for Northern 
men, with their habits, to accept the duelling code at the hands 
of the South. 

Moreover, it is too near the business of assassination to suit 
any man of genuine honor or humanity. Our professed duelling 
men are mere assassins. They hunt in couples. No one of 
them intends to put himself fairly and aboveboard against an an- 
tagonist every way equal. Is a man to be attacked? Then he 
must be allowed no fair chance. Sumner, unarmed, was assailed 
sitting and confined, by an armed man. Close by stood a con- 
federate bristling with weapons, ready at a moment’s warning. 
Had Sumner drawn a pistol and shot Brooks, Keitt would have 
drawn a bowie-knife and stabbed Sumner to the heart. He 
stood by his friend to guard and revenge this very contingency. 
What is this but the confederacy of assassins? When a job of 
this or kindred character is to be done, who of these men goes 
alone? One follows another at convenient distance, as they 
prowl through the streets. If the attack ofa single adversary is 
made, before the victim can recover himself he finds his enemy 
doubled. This is South Carolina practice. We call it assassina- 
tion, and nothing else. We say the whole duelling code, as at- 
tempted to be applied to Northern men, is no better than a code 
of assassination, brutal, cowardly, and infamous. We consider 
Senator Broderick’s murder a case in point. He was without 
the practice or the habits of the duellist. He had spent months 
in an excited political canvass. Fresh from the heat of mental 
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strife, his nervous sensibilities at the highest pitch, without fa- 
miliarity with the use of weapons, with no time for training, he 
is suddenly called to the field before breakfast of the next morn- 
ing after the election, with its smart of defeat fresh and provok- 
ing, by a disciplined and trained fighting man of the South-west 
-—a man who, it is fair to suppose, from what is said of his ap- 
pearance on the ground, had been carefully and deliberately pre- 
paring himself for the event during the whole period in which 
Broderick had been on the stump. 

Thus unequally matched, what was to be naturally expected 
but just what followed? The inexperienced man’s pistol going 
off before he had even aimed it; the experienced man’s bullet, 
fired at leisure, and without risk, going with deadly malevolence 
straight through the vitals of his victim. The act is a cool, pre- 
meditated murder and nothing else. Unpractised Northern men 
are fools to allow themselves to be dragooned into such toils. 
Let the assassins of the slave power be met as assassins. Let 
them bear the odium of their real vocation. And let Northern 
men do their duty and prepare for whatever consequences may 
threaten, but let no one of them foolishly expose his life to the 
unequal chances of a challenge conflict with men of such an in- 
famous profession. 

Senator Broderick’s whole course, since he has been in the 
Senate, has been such as to command the respect of all sides. 
Unassuming in his deportment, upright in his conduct and pur- 
poses, attentive and fearless in the discharge of his duties, his 
loss is a public calamity, irrespective of his political position and 
the circumstances of his violent death. 


JOHN BROWN. 
{From the New York Tribune of October 29, 1859.] 


John Brown is a natural production, born on the soil of Kan- 
sas, out of the germinating heats the great contest on the soil of 
that Territory engendered. Before the day of Kansas outrages 
and oppression no such person as Osawatamie Brown existed. 
No such person could have existed. He was born of rapine 
and cruelty and murder. Revenge rocked his cradle, dis- 
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ciplined his arm, and nerved his soul. We do not mean to say 
that revenge alone was the motive power that actuated him. 
His moral nature was roused, and its instincts and logic backed 
his determination with a profound power. But Kansas deeds, 
Kansas experiences, Kansas discipline created John Brown as 
entirely and completely as the French Revolution created Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. He is as much the fruit of Kansas as Wash- 
ington was the fruit of our own Revolution. 

Let those, then, who have reproaches to heap upon the au- 
thors of the Harper’s Ferry bloody tumult and general Southern 
fright, go back to the true cause of it all. Let them not blame 
blind and inevitable instruments in the work, nor falsely malign 
those who are in nowise implicated, directly or indirectly ; but 
let them patiently investigate the true source whence this de- 
monstration arose, and then bestow their curses and their anath- 
emas accordingly. It is childish and absurd for Governor Wise 
to seize and sit astride the wounded panting body of Old Brown, 
and think he has got the villain who set this mischief on foot. 
By no means. The head conspirators against the peace of Vir- 
ginia are ex-President Franklin Pierce and Senator Douglas. 
These are the parties he should apprehend, confine, and try for 
causing this insurrection. Next to them he should seize upon 
Senators Mason and Hunter, of Virginia, as accessories. Let 
him follow up by apprehending every supporter of the Nebraska 
bill, and when he shall have brought them all to condign punish- 
ment, he will have discharged his duty, but not till then. 

As to this whole tumultuous raid of subsequent excited vol- 
unteers and fussy ofticials against a crowd of unarmed and 
frightened negroes, with this malicious effort to fix criminality 
or blame upon innocent parties, to subserve personal or party ends, 
we can only regard it with contempt. ‘There .is nothing in it 
worthy of any other emotion. It has neither sense nor dignity 
nor honesty. Old Brown is simply a spark of a great fire kindled 
by short-sighted mortals. When Old Virginia had roused her- 
self in the persons of her governor and senators, and in the 
might of her military power, and had extinguished that spark by 
getting old Brown under, why, that was the end. That was all 
there was to be done. The subsequent valor and activity, the 
epaulettes and lace, and horses and sabres, afterward displayed 
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were so much sheer surplus, and the exhibition only provocative 
of ridicule. The other branch of the display, in pretending to 
fix the responsibility of the outbreak upon the Republicans gen- 
erally, we dismiss with the exposition we have already made. 
There is no just responsibility resting anywhere, no just attribu- 
tion of causes anywhere, for this violent attempt that does not 
fall directly upon the South itself. It has deliberately challenged 
and wantonly provoked the elements that have concentred and 
exploded. 


[From Charles Sumner.] 


Wasuineton, December 4, 1859. 

Dear Mr. Prez : I am surprised and pained at what Ilearn from you 
of the affairs of Dr. B. . . . 

Every anti-Slaveryman is his debtor, and I shall rejoice in any op- 
portunity of testifying, by word or act, to this conviction, 

Pray let me know frankly what I can do to this end. 

I shall see Mrs. B. to-day. 

There are other things of which I shall be glad to talk with you. 
But you will surely be here with the New Year. 

Present my compliments to Mrs, Pike, and believe me, 


Ever faithfully yours, 
CHARLES SUMNER, 


GOVERNOR WISE ON JOHN BROWN. 
{From the New York Tribune of December 8.] 


Governor Wise complains of General Sympathy, and is re- 
ported to have said he would have preferred his execution to that 
of John Brown. The sentiment, or one similar to it, has been 
re-echoed in Congress. The Southern men profess astonishment 
and indignation that the execution of John Brown should excite 
sympathy in the North. Even our professional Union-savers are 
excited to rattle their dry bones at the spectacle, and propose cot- 
ton meetings to condemn it. 

But, what is there remarkable in the exhibition? John 
Brown has been pronounced by Governor Wise a man, ‘‘ honest, 
truthful, and sincere.’’? Is it not an astonishing fact that such a 
citizen should be condemned to death and executed by hanging ? 
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Is it any wonder that such a fate for such a man should excite 
sympathy? Straightforward, simple-minded people are at a loss 
to comprehend how it is that the gallows should be the doom of 
the ‘‘ honest, truthful, and sincere.’? They have a stubborn be- 
lief that that awful engine of death was intended for another and 
very different sort of persons. In Governor Wise’s own volun- 
teered indorsement of John Brown’s character is to be found 
ample reason for all the sympathy shown toward that brave but 
misguided man. ‘‘ Honest, truthful, and sincere’’—Governor 
Wise understands the force of his own language. And when he 
thus characterizes a man, ought he to expect, ought any man 
with a heart in his bosom to expect, to repress the sympathy 
that is naturally excited by the hanging of such a citizen? 
We do not need to tell Governor Wise or anybody else that the 
thing is impossible. That sympathy is as widespread as human- 
ity itself. Governor Wise would have to belie his own nature 
to deny that he himself feels it. 

Here, then, is the rub. It lies in the cause that exacts, or, 
if you please, necessitates, the hanging of an ‘‘ honest, sincere, 
and truthful’? man. All agree that that cause is slavery. But 
thence comes a diversity of feeling. Governor Wise and other 
supporters of slavery at this point diverge from the sympathies 
of many others. That is all. The governor and his coadjutors 
believe in hanging ‘‘ honest, sincere, and truthful’? men for the 
benefit of slavery. But humanity and civilization revolt at the 
spectacle. 


INCENDIARISM. 
[From the New York Tribune of December 13.] 


Who are the incendiaries? The autocrat who presides at the 
head of the Post-Office Department dares to pronounce upon the 
character of the matter that shall be allowed to pass through the 
public mail. He declares incendiary matter shall not be trans- 
mitted. But, leaving aside this monstrous pretension, we ask, 
What is incendiary matter? Who are the incendiaries against 
whom his despotic rule proposes to shield the Slave States? Is it 
only the Republican journals that are to be stamped out in the 
South? A little reflection will convince Postmaster Holt that he 
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has undertaken a more difficult ard comprehensive job than he 
imagined he was undertaking in thus outraging the common 
rights of every American citizen. Will Postmaster Holt permit 
the transmission of the proceedings of the recent Union-saving 
meeting in Boston, got up especially to reassure the South, to 
sympathize with the slave-holders, to save the Union? Does not 
the presiding officer of that meeting declare that he is opposed to 
the spread of slavery, and desires its abolition? Did not its most 
eloquent orator expose the vital weakness of the South by illus- 
trating the dangers that encompass it, and the ease with which 
its patriarchal institution could be demolished? Is not this in- 
cendiary matter? Is it not just such views that the South pro- 
tests against fiercely and constantly? Are they not the very 
things the Southerners say should be suppressed and must be 
suppressed ? How is it with that reckless and unprincipled sheet 
the Herald? Certainly it is the most incendiary of all publica- 
tions. It publishes Mr. Seward’s Rochester speech once in 
every six months at least. It prints Henry Ward Beecher’s ser- 
mons with John Brown’s comments. It publishes Wendell 
Phillips’s rank abolition speeches, and all the proceedings of the 
most furious anti-slavery assemblages that get together in this 
city and elsewhere. If any outrageously radical emancipation 
sentiment gets expression in any part of the country, the Herald 
pounces upon it and publishes it, and dwells lovingly upon it for 
the amiable purpose of showing what incarnate devils the Re- 
publicans are. The Herald is thus crammed brimful of incen- 
diary matter all the time. How, then, can Postmaster Holt, how 
can Virginia permit the circulation of the Herald ? 

The truth is, that to the South, while holding her present 
position, all matter that is not carefully prepared with express 
reference to the institution of slavery is ‘‘incendiary.’’ Leading 
articles, paragraphs, reports of public meetings, speeches, geo- 
graphical and statistical information, every genuine utterance of 
the human heart, every untrammelled conception of the human 
brain is opposed to slavery, and, in this sense, incendiary. 
Thought itself is incendiary. 

What then is to be the limit to the circulation of printed mat- 
ter in the South, if it is determined to avoid and exclude 
every thing that bears against slavery? What but absolute sup- 
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pression and exclusion? There can be no stopping short of this. 
The rule must be silence—perfect, utter, inexorable silence ; the 
silence of despotism—brutal, stolid, universal ; the silence of the 
dungeon—of death. And for every man who violates the rule 
hanging is the only specific. Brown has been hung, Seward 
should be hung, howls out a Southern representative in Congress. 
He is an incendiary. Come, Mr. Postmaster Holt, if these are 
not your limitations, say what they are. Let us know what is 
incendiary matter in your opinion. If you can tolerate the 
Herald, with John Brown’s, Theodore Parker’s, Lloyd Garri- 
son’s, and Wendell Phillips’s speeches, and deem it fit to circu- 
late in the South, perhaps we can make up the Z7ribwne so as to 
suit even your fastidious taste. Speak out, Mr. Holt! 


{From Charles Sumner. ] 


Wasuineton, December 14, 1859. 

My Dear Sir: Pray, if you can, talk with Mr. Weed about 
Mrs. B.’s case. Twice I have tried to see him, but he has now left 
town. 

I am in constant communication with members on this matter, and 
find response. But as yet no person is fixed upon in whose name 
Mrs. B. can be represented. Perhaps this cannot be done till after the 
election of Speaker. 

I have always insisted that no arrangement should be permitted 
which did not recognize Mrs. B. 

Tell the Count that I always welcome him and all that he can say. 
But I have no personal griefs to dwell on. I have suffered. But what 
is all this compared with the cause? On sait assez qu’on ne doit guére 
parler de sa femme ; mais on ne sait pas assez qu’on ne doit guére parler 
de soi, This is Rochefoucauld, and the Count will agree in it. 

Ever sincerely yours, CuarLes SuMNER. 


[From Ex-Senator Truman Smith.] 
New-York Crry, 49 WaLL STREET, 
December 26, 1859, 
My Dear Sir: I have long been of the opinion that the question 
of slavery in our territories is not treated in our leading Republican 
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journals in a way best calculated to produce an effect on the masses— 
particularly the laboring masses—in the free States. I send you an 
article which I have prepared expressive in some degree of my views on 
this subject, but I have in my mind other ideas which it seems to me 
should be developed and kept incessantly before the Northern mind ; 
but being deeply engaged in my profession, I can only talk them over, 
and shall be happy to do so if you will call at my office. 


Faithfully yours, Truman Smita. 
Hon. Pres. . 


P. S.—The manuscript inclosed is entirely at your disposal ; it 
will not mortify me in the least if you stick it into the fire. 


HOLT & CO. UWS, CIVILIZATION. 


[From the Wew York Tribune of December 27.] 


The Wew York Herald doesn’t deny its incendiary char- 
acter, but declares it does not care a brass farthing for its South- 
ern support, and that Mr. Postmaster Holt may cut it off as soon 
as he likes. This is neither here nor there. Our controversy is 
not with the Herald. We desire to bring the South and Mr. 
Holt to their true bearings on this subject of the circulation of 
incendiary documents. It has been very flippantly determined 
by the autocrat of the National Post-Oftice—who, in our estima- 
tion has as much right to say what kind of printed matter shall 
and what shall not be transported by the United States mail, as 
he has to determine what sort of fish Catholics may eat in ae 
that his Virginia postmasters may exclude all incendiary matter 
from the mails. Now, what we have to say is, that neither he 
nor they shall be allowed to make flesh of one and fish of another. 
If the regulation is intended simply as a partisan regulation, de- 
signed to operate on Republican journals only, let us know it ; 
and let the country know it, if it is meant to run the Post-Oftice 
on this basis. But if the South really means to establish a Jap- 
anese system, and cut itself off from the outside world, in respect 
to the ventilation of the negro question, let us know that ; and 
let all parties fare alike. We want to see it demonstrated fairly 
whether the South intends to isolate itself from the surround- 
ing rays of intelligence that issue from a great daily press like 
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that of this city. We want to test the question whether any 
part of this country is able to deny itself the luxury, privilege, 
necessity, or what-not of a daily New York newspaper that gives 
a living picture of contemporary events of all sorts, as they arise 
throughout the world. We have our own opinions on this head, _ 
and they are that it cannot be done. We are clear in the opin- 
ion that the South must take the great New York newspapers, 
whether they are pleased or displeased with them. Slavery and 
the slave-holders cannot lock themselves up in seclusion and 
silence. They must hear and read what the world has to say of 
every class and institution under the sun, slavery included. 
While this government and Union endure, and until the coun- 
try gets a master too strong for the people, we have no institu- 
tions among us, we have no state and condition among us, that 
will not be thoroughly exposed North and South. If those in- 
stitutions will not bear the light, if that state and condition are at 
war with justice or humanity, so much the worse for them. But 
bear their own proper burdens they must. Submit to inspec- 
tion, investigation, probing to the bottom they must. If sla- 
very cannot stand such a discussion, so much the worse for sla- 
very. The nineteenth century will not roll backward on its ac- 
count. Slavery must submit to the scrutiny and the ordeal that 
all things human and divine are now subjected to by the intelli- 
gence of the world. 

Such, at least, is our opinion. If the South contests the 
point, and intends to try to resist the currents of civilization, if 
it is able to secure the continuous services of Mr. Postmaster 
Holt, it may succeed. The first Mrs. Partington was not able to 
sweep back the rising waves of the Atlantic, but a second Mrs, 
Partington might do better. There is nothing like trying in this 
world. Mr. Holt talks bravely, and says he has a great backer 
in Pierce’s Attorney-General ; and the two together may be 
more than a match for time and civilization. What we particu- 
larly desire to know is, whether the South and Mr. Postmaster 
Holt are in earnest in this contest, or whether it is only the in- 
tention of the parties concerned to reduce the Post-Oftice Depart- 
ment to a mere instrument of partisan politics. 
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‘LET US ALONE.’’ 
[From the New York Tribune of December 30.] 


The Richmond Whig indorses the sentiment of the Mem- 
phis Avalanche that all the South wants is ‘to be let alone.” 
But how “‘let alone?’ This phrase covers a very comprehen- 
sive meaning, or may be made to do so. The burglar may say 
all he wants is ‘‘to be let alone.”’ The African slave-trader 
may say all he desires is ‘‘ to be let alone.”? We area Confederacy 
of States, embracing vast diversities of climate, position, and oe- 
cupation. The North is commercial and manufacturing; the 
West agricultural; the South plants broad acres by a peculiar 
form of labor. The interests of the various sections are to a con- 
siderable extent diverse, and yet the action of the Confederacy 
must be a unit. Recur for a moment to our past history. The 
maritime interest of the Republic is highly prosperous. Our 
canvas whitens every sea. The nation’s rights are infringed. 
The Confederacy deems it an imperative duty to impose restraints, 
and put shackles upon our foreign commerce, and the maritime 
interests of the North fall prostrate before the embargo and the 
war that follows. Those interests could have exclaimed, did ex- 
claim, all we want is ‘‘to be let alone.’’ But the common in- 
terest of all demanded that they should not be let alone. And 
they were not. When a high tariff had turned capital into man- 
ufacturing channels, and its industry was prospering, that in- 
dustry demanded ‘‘ to be let alone.’’ But the tariff was reckoned 
to be a bridle on the planting interests of the South, and it was 
repealed, and manufacturing industry turned adrift to shift for 
itself. When the commercial interest had established a financial’ 
system that suited it, it demanded “to be let alone.’’ But it 
was not, and the United States Bank fell before other interests 
combined against it. When territorial expansion at the South 
was demanded in the annexation of Texas, in order to spread 
and strengthen slavery, Northern interests and principles op- 
posed and demanded ‘‘ to be let alone.’”? But the Confederacy 
acting as a whole said, ‘‘ We will take Texas,’’ and Texas was 
taken ; and what was not openly bargained for, a war with Mex- 
ico, was taken at the same time. That war brought more terri- 
tory, and forthwith disputes arose between the North and South 
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as to whether it should be free or slave territory. Neither side 
in this controversy was content ‘‘ to let alone,”’ or be “‘ let alone.” 
Interests and principles clashed in the contest, or were supposed 
to clash, and the dispute went on. 

This recital is simply intended as an illustration. It shows that 
diverse sections and diverse interests within the common Union 
never have let one another alone, and, by inference, that they 
never will. This inference, based on the facts of our history, is 
amply sustained by the deductions of reason and common-sense. 
The very fact that we have a country extending through distant 
parallels of latitude, giving variety of climate and production, 
that a portion is ocean-washed and abounds in safe havens, while 
other portions lie far inland, or are debarred from maritime de- 
velopment by shoal waters and shifting sands, is enough to ac- 
count for various and antagonistic interests. When we add to this" 
the great fact of our national life and history, that one portion is 
covered with free laborers and another portion occupied by a de- 
graded and servile race, we find elements inevitably hostile, 
always clashing ; a conflict ‘‘ irrepressible. ”’ 

For any one part of a great country thus situated and circum- 
stanced, to enunciate in the midst of that country’s career, with 
legislation of every sort bound up in the volumes of its statutes, 
holding each portion to certain duties and responsibilities, creating 
claims and compensations, and reciprocal obligations; for any 
part of such a country to undertake to express the exigencies of 
its national wants in the simple formula, ‘‘ All we want is to be 
let alone,’’ discloses a lack of comprehension of its condition and 
relations not at all creditable to the intelligence of its utterers 
or its indorsers, whether in the first or second degree. 

Yet we have the requirement thrust upon our attention as a 
demand of the simplest and most modest nature. Now we beg to 
observe that the Southern end of this Confederacy has been do- 
ing something of vast consequence to its interests ever since it 
became a part of the Union. It did something vitally affecting 
the whole public weal when it took Texas and brought on the 
war with Mexico, in order to get territory on which to spread 
slavery. It did something of unusual significance when it in- 
sisted upon throwing down every barrier to the spread of slavery 
into all the Territories. It did something of very especial mo- 
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ment when it undertook to put down free labor by violence in 
Kansas, and substitute the servile system. It did a great deal 
when it brought over the law-making, the Executive, and the 
judicial power to the side of the slave-holding party, and thus 
put the whole gigantic weight of the government of the Union 
on the side of slavery; and it does a great deal in holding it 
there this day against the decided convictions of a large, and, 
indeed, an overwhelming majority of the people of the country. 

When, under these circumstances, we are blandly informed that 
all that the South asks is ‘‘ to be let alone,’ and are assured that 
of all modest and natural requests this must be admitted to 
be the most modest and most natural, we claim the right of in- 
vestigating what that demand means. We think we have con- 
clusively shown that it means that the South shall be allowed to 
do just what it likes in the government and with the govern- 
ment. Weappreciate the modesty of the demand, but we really 
fail to see any conclusive reason for acquiescence. We claim the 
right of the North to share in the administration of this govern- 
ment in relation to every subject that comes within the scope 
of the Federal Constitution ; and the subject of slavery in the 
Territories and the slave-trade we claim to be among them—and 
for the best of reasons, to wit, that the Federal Government has 
acted upon them from the time of its formation until now, with 
the sanction and approval of all the most illustrious names inter- 
woven in its history. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DUELLING. 
[From the New York Tribune of January %, 1860.] 


One of the modern methods (no doubt borrowed from the 
ancients) of acquiring a cheap reputation for valor is to challenge 
a man to mortal combat, of whom it is known that he will not 
accept theinvitation. Nowhere is this expedient in higher favor 
than among the Southern members of Congress. Mr. Branch, 
of North Carolina, has just given an illustration of this fact in 
his proposal to fight Mr. Grow. Mr. Branch ought to know, 
and there can be no doubt did know, that in all Northern con- 
stituencies there is a powerful moral feeling against duelling 
which almost everywhere would be sure to end the political 
career of any representative who under any circumstances should 
be engaged in a duel. Most especially would this doom fall 
upon a man who should rush into one on a matter of punctilio 
like that with which the Hon. Mr. Branch sought to impale Mr. 
Grow. The idea of a man going out deliberately to imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a fellow-creature on account of a mere mis- 
arrangement of terms in a public discourse, in a case where no 
offence was intended, is so abhorrent to every sentiment of 
civilization, to say nothing of morals, humanity, or Christian- 
ity, that a community like any of our Free State constituencies 
would visit such an offence with swift and certain retribution. 
A man guilty of such a deed could not stand for an instant 
in the political atmosphere of the North. ) 

The cases in which any Northern man could fight a duel, or 
offer to fight one, without being politically destroyed, are ex- 
tremely rare. Even in the remarkable instance of Mr. Bur- 
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lingame, where the patriotic and partisan indignation of the North 
had been roused to the very highest pitch by the infamous 
assault on Mr. Sumner, Mr. Burlingame’s re-election was perilled 
because of the manly stand he took on that occasion. He was 
even gracelessly assailed by the Boston Post, when a candidate for 
a re-election directly afterward, as a ‘‘ cowardly duellist.”’ The 
opposition to him was, happily, not successful ; but the fact that 
he was thus attacked at such a time speaks volumes in regard to 
the latent public sentiment of the North against duelling. Ifa 
public press in South Carolina, under similar circumstances, had 
thus assailed a candidate for such an offence the author of the 
assault would have been hooted out of the State, if he had been 
happy enough to escape an extemporized gibbet. 

Yes, a Northern man who felt himself urged to take a hated 
position from what he deemed an inexorable necessity, and in 
full sympathy with the sentiment of the hour all over the coun- 
try, was yet denounced and pursued as a “* cowardly duellist’’ by 
the leading Democratic organ of New England, backed by a 
determined and hopeful effort of that party to crush him under 
the charge. This circumstance is of itself sufficient evidence of 
what a Free State representative would have to encounter who 
should dare to brave the hostility of his constituency by propos- 
ing, or consenting to the luxury of a duel under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Now it may serve the purposes of the duelling fraternity to 
urge that this consideration is really nothing in the Court of 
ona eaaitel a man must fight regardless of all consequences, 
when the code demands it. “This does very well for gentlemen 
who at home are not subjected to inconvenience on this score, 
but who, on the contrary, find it exceedingly profitable, in a per- 
sonal point of view, to take part in an affair of honor. But until 
this state of facts is changed, we shall very lightly esteem all such 
protestations. In fighting duels, as in most other things, men in 
general are governed by very business-like views. We see this 
in all the circumstances belonging to the profession of duelling ; 
for duelling is a profession which has its students and its adepts 
as much as any other. And this is another point in which 
Northern men are taken at great disadvantage in the business. 
For instance, in the very matter between Mr. Branch and Mr. 
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Grow, any expert would have bowed himself out of Mr. Grow’s 
dilemma with entire ease; could have done it even gracefully 
and honorably under the code. When Mr. Grow had the ques- 
tion suddenly and unexpectedly sprung upon him, whether he, 
Mr. Grow, intended to impute conduct to Mr. Branch unworthy 
of a gentleman, all that Mr. Grow had to say, to avoid the sub- 
sequent call for satisfaction, was to declare that he was only al- 
luding to Mr. Branch in a parliamentary, and not in a personal 
sense. But Mr. Grow did not on the instant think of this duel- 
listic dodge. He had not been educated in the duelling school, 
and was not familiar with the numberless eeperiony of that most 
renowned class of persons known to chivalry as ‘‘ men of honor.” 
Any one of these, or a mere neophyte in their arts, would have 
poked this ready subterfuge at the Honorable Mr. Branch and 
disarmed him utterly and satisfied him completely. So shadowy 
are the boundaries between an insult which demands the life of 
the transgressor and no insult at all. This exposition is alone 
sufficient to cover the code with contempt as a rule for the guid- 
ance of rational beings, and its professors with derision. 

But if the professed duellist is ridiculous in one point of view, 
he is detestable in another. Taking the practices of the most 
noisy professors of the art as evidence, we pronounce the whole 
body of duellists a gang of assassins. The idea of duelling is 
simply skilful assassination. The main object of its proficients 
is to avoid equal combat. Thus, the first point in a ‘‘ difficulty” 
is to adroitly manage so as to ihe the onus, or the necessity 
of acting, upon your adversary. This makes him the chal- 
lenger, giving to you the choice of the kind of weapons, which 
is of so much consequence in many cases as to forestall the re- 
sult. When this advantage is lost, the next is to obtain a choice 
of the special weapons to be used. This is sometimes of equal 
importance. It was so in the case of Terry and Broderick. 
The latter was a dead man the moment the choice of the pistols 
fell to his trained adversary. 

But our more distinguished professors of the art often do not 
allow their intended victims any chance whatever. They delib- 
erately arm themselves and hunt in couples, tracking their un- 
armed victims even to their places in the public councils ; and 
there, while one assails with bloody and murderous intent, the 
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confederate stands by loaded with deadly weapons, ready to 
shoot down the victim if he resists, or any one else who inter- 
feres for his rescue. Such are the modes and practices of our 
duellists of the Slave States. Ifa more cowardly and atrocious 
method of assassination prevails anywhere, we are ignorant of 
the locality. The fact that it has been put in practice at Wash- 
ington is enough to forever blast all reputation for honor or de- 
cency on the part of a class who justify such deeds. Prating of 
courage and honor, and the necessity of personal responsibility 
in the intercourse between gentlemen, in nowise palliates the 
diabolical character of such barbarous and cowardly conduct, or 
takes the parties to such transactions or their defenders out of 
the category of assassins, with whom no man of decency or hu- 
manity could entertain a serious quarrel of any kind. 

But there is another peculiar reason why Northern men 
should decline all pistol controversies. That is, that the North- 
ern people do not, asa general thing, send their fighting men 
and bullies to Congress. We have plenty of this class of per- 
sons, but they rarely if ever find their way to Washington as 
representatives or senators. New York City and all our large 
towns can furnish any number of plug-ugly customers, who 
could, if necessity required, do up a monstrous quantity of work 
in the fighting line. But we do not think it would improve 
matters at Washington to launch a squadron of these gentry 
upon the federal capital. Our Southern braves might con- 
clude that it would be quite too much of a good thing. Our 
members of Congress at home are almost universally peaceable 
men. We doubt if there are five representatives from Free 
States who were ever engaged in a personal broil in their lives. 
On the other hand, we doubt if there are five representatives 
from the Slave States who have not been engaged in one or 
more broils, often of a very serious character. A. good, stiff, 
bloody fight at home would be a real help to a Southern man in 
the way of getting into Congress; while such a thing in the 
North would be fatal to any man’s hopes in that line. Thus it 
is that the two sections are very unequally matched in this re- 
spect. It is pitting the practised against the unpractised. It is 
opposing skill and experience against the want of both. Brod- 
erick, with all his coolness and bravery, stood no chance against 
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Terry on this very ground. And what sort of a match would a 
gentleman like Charles Sumner be for a fellow like Brooks? 
Yet it is these very inequalities that render our loving cousins 
from the South so very free in their language, and so uncom- 
monly ready at all manner of truculent demonstrations. They 
are very brave at an exceedingly cheap rate, as they always have 
been. 

We have referred to this subject at this time without regard- 
ing the moral aspect of the question, not because that is not of 
controlling importance and weight, but because we have desired 
to present views that we consider better suited to the nature and 
quality of the members of the duelling profession. 


INCENDIARIES—WORSE AND WORSE. 
{From the New York Tribune of January 9, 1860.] 


Another freight of incendiary matter was dispatched through- 
out the Slave States yesterday inthe Wew York Herald. It 
was composed of a summary, filling a page of that inflamma- 
tory journal of all the slave insurrections that have ever taken 
place, with all their exciting and frightful details. It is an ex- 
position going to show the slaves and disaffected poor whites in 
the South just what has been done, and what can be done again 
in the way of a bloody rising to throw off the galling yoke of 
slavery. This exposition is accompanied by commentaries to 
show how great is the apprehension and dread felt by the South 
of these fearful social convulsions, and what horrors they inflict 
and leave in their train. The whole thing appears to be got up 
with the malevolent design of producing a repetition of the hor- 
rible scenes there depicted, for the purpose of thereby winning 
some possible political advantage over the republicans in some 
present or future contest in the North. This diabolical purpose 
peers through the whole of this exposition as it has done in the 
general drift of that newspaper for weeks. It discloses a depth 
of treachery to Southern society, for the mere chance of a con- 
tingent and remote political advantage in the North, which it 
would be difficult to parallel. We venture to say that the reck- 
less malignity of the effort cannot be equalled out of the col- 
umns of the same journal. 
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The real object is attempted to be vailed by the preposterous 
deduction from the facts narrated that the Republican party 
should be defeated because they desire to prevent the spread of 
an institution thus terrible in its consequences; whereas, all the 
world sees, and every man knows, that the very fact of these 
dreadful insurrections is one of the most powerful and conelu- 
sive arguments against the spread of slavery that mortal man can 
adduce. 

To spread slavery into any country is to fill it with moral 
volcanoes, as these insurrections show. It is to dig mines under 
the whole of society, and fill them with magazines of frightful 
extent and power, that only await the lapse of time and circum- 
stance to explode with wide and certain devastation and ruin. 
How gigantic, then, is the absurdity of the Herald in pretending 
that striving to prevent the spread of this evil of African slavery 
on this continent tends to promote these social explosions! No! 
the argument is as insincere as the purpose is malignant. The 
Herald shows itself, in its whole course, ready to excite any 
convulsion in the South, social or political, whether sudden and 
bloody or remotely and lastingly bitter and sanguinary, it plainly 
does not care a rush which. 

Of all mischievous and inflammatory journals circulated in 
the Slave States, we again say, therefore, the //erald is the 
worst ; and we renewedly appeal to Mr. Postmaster Holt and 
his Virginia postmastering censors to place it in the list of papers 
which those self-elected robbers of the mail-bags dare to say 
shall not circulate on the forbidden ground. You pretend, Mr. 
Holt, to be the guardian and protector of Virginia tranquillity. If 
you are what you pretend—if your creatures are what they pre- 
tend to be—dare you stand silent and dumb while these exam- 
ples of arson and murder are held enticingly before the oppressed 
and incendiary people in slavery, whose revenges you profess so 
much to fear ? 


MR. RAYMOND'S SPEECH. 
[From the New York Tribune of January 11.] 
The Union-saving meetings in the North afford an excellent 
opportunity to ventilate a very superfluous kind of oratory. We 
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do not allude, of course, to the Charles O’Conor stripe of men, 
because they are audacious and refreshing. Such do not pre- 
scribe emollients to the suffering body politic, but go for searifi- 
cations and heroic treatment generally, warranted to kill or cure 
in the shortest possible time. But gentlemen like Governor 
Hunt or Lieutenant-Governor Raymond are not of this class. 
Neither of these statesmen belongs to any healthy political or- 
ganization, and they attend these meetings to say what nobody 
wants to hear, and what amounts to nothing when it is said. 
A speech of Mr. Raymond at the Troy Union meeting was 
printed last week in the Wew York Times, which we have only 
just now perused. In this speech Mr. Raymond expounds his 
political views as they stood on that day. From a large amount 
of in-and-out kind of observation, in which something seems to 
be said only to be qualified or taken back again, we have ex- 
tracted what appears to be his position on the relative duty of 
the North and South toward each other—a duty which, if duly 
performed, he is of opinion, would preserve this Union—a 
Union, however, that he is satisfied cannot be broken by any 
means, and which, he says, he is persuaded, is substantially — 
broken already ; and whether broken or not, he further adds, is 
a matter of no great consequence any way, except to the South, 
which would, in such an event, be surely destroyed by a vast 
crop of John Browns. 

Mr. Raymond’s recipe being simple, we conclude it is best 
for us to advertise it, since a good many anxious people are 
afraid our national disorders are fast growing incurable. This 
opinion, we trust, they will take an early occasion to dismiss, 
after hearing Dr. Raymond’s prescription for the restoration of 
the national health. Our Doctor says that to preserve the Union 
the North and South have each got to do something. This is 
very well. Now let us see what it is. The duties of the North 
in Dr. Raymond’s schedule being the most numerous, we begin 
with them. First, then, Dr. R. says the North must make laws 
to prevent the John Browns from going down into Virginia, and 
for punishing them if they do go. Inthe first place, we must say 
that this proposition is vague, because prevention of acts that are 
only contemplated is beyond the power of alllaw. All that can be 
done is to punish offences when committed. But of what value 
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would a law of this sort be to Virginia in a Harper’s Ferry in- 
vasion ? When Virginia catches the intruders, does not she hang 
them? And if they should escape, is it not already obligatory 
upon the States to which they flee to deliver them up to those 
whose laws they offend? What need of more than this? The 
duty is already fully performed, and all the laws in the world 
would not improve the present state of things either as regards 
prevention or punishment. 

Secondly. The North shall make no laws to discharge fu- 
gitives, says Dr. Raymond. All right, say we. But we sup- 
pose even the Doctor himself would not object to ascertaining 
whether a claimed fugitive is actually a fugitive before he would 
give him up. This is all we propose in the ease ; and we know 
no fairer way to ascertain the fact than by a trial by jury. Con- 
gress may pass any fugitive law it likes, and if it will incor- 
porate this provision into it we will answer for it that every 
thing like serious hostility to the operation of the law will cease 
throughout the North. Does Dr. Raymond say this plan would 
fail to catch the runaway negroes? He has no right to say it ; 
and the demand for such a provision rests on the clearest princi- 
ples of legal right and justice. Give us this, and controversy 
ends on point No. 2. 

Thirdly. The North must not ‘‘ meddle with the domestic in- 
stitutions of the Slave States ; must not tamper with their laws ; 
must not incite the slaves to insurrection.”’ All right again, Dr. 
Raymond. Every Republican says this. 

Fourthly. Trying to stop the spread of slavery the Doctor 
thinks is perhaps commendable, but in the effort, he asserts that 
the North should implicitly follow the directions of the Supreme 
Court. That is to say, the only allowable kind of doing in this 
case is doing nothing. Stop the spread of slavery into the Ter- 
ritories, say the Republicans. That is right, says Dr. Raymond. 
You shall not stop the spread of slavery into the Territories, says 
the Supreme Court. Exactly so, that is right, says Dr. Raymond. 
With this extraordinary consistency and lucidity is this knotty 
point of his discourse treated by the ex-Lieutenant-Governor. 
We can hardly do justice to his manipulation by the brevity of 
our statement. We, however, preserve its substance. 

Such is asummary of the present duties of the North as de- 
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fined by our orator. Let us see what he lays down as the duties. 
of the South. ) 

The South must recognize the fact that the North is not, in 
the abstract, in favor of slavery ; this sentiment the South must 
not attempt to change by reasoning or coercion. On this point 
the ex-Lieutenant-Governor professes to be firm. He declares 
that if the North must subscribe to the doctrine that slavery, in 
the abstract, is a compendium of all the Christian graces, as a 
condition of a continuance of the Union, then for his part he is 
willling to say, ‘‘Good-by to the Union.’? He won’t stand 
such nonsense. Slavery can go where it likes, and do what it 
likes, and be what it likes, but as for swearing it is really good, a 
prime article in the raw state, the ex-Lieutenant says he won’t. 
To which we say, Bravo! Dr. Raymond. 

Next to this the Doctor has one more thing for the South to 
do, and this concludes its circle of duties. He says it must 
abandon the attempts to carry slavery into the Territories. We 
do not see how the South can refuse this small favor to our 
friend, inasmuch as it is the last he has to ask, and considering 
that slavery goes into the Territories of itself, and can’t be kept 
out according to the doctrine indicated by the Supreme Court, 
which, when finally and authoritatively pronounced, all parties 
are to follow. 

This exposition comprises the leading points of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s speech, and we believe fully discloses all its marrow. 
Now, we think there is a superfluity of this kind of talk wherever 
there is any of it at all, for it does not satisfy any want in the 
public mind. It is not noisy enough to impress the fools, and 
the wise men see there is nothing init. The Herald’s tearing 
hullabaloos, pine-knot fires, brimstone flames, knock-kneed imps, 
and subterranean illuminations, got up daily with improvements 
and variations, and on the same general theme, are much more 
impressive. Mr. Cushing’s wrath and oaths challenge attention 
by their vigor and passion. Mr. O’Conor’s learned and philo- 
sophical deductions to show that the right place for the son of a 
Virginia planter by a quadroon slave is a rice swamp, under the 
lash of an overseer, excite everybody’s admiration for their hu- 
manity and general loveliness. But these dreadful platitudes, 
that have neither brass nor audacity, nor the heats and passions 
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of pandemonium, but only exhibit a boxing-glove conflict be- 
tween suppressed convictions and an agile insincerity, do not 
amount to any thing. Nothing at all, Dr. Raymond. Nothing 
at all. 


THE HELPER BOOK. 
[From the New York Tribune of January 12.] 


‘The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.”? The 
slavery question cannot be discussed, even in the most commen- 
datory manner, without inuring to the advancement of the cause 
of truth and righteousness. The Congressional denunciations of 
Helper’s book are producing the most astonishing effect in pro- 
moting its circulation. The orders flow in for it from all quar- 
ters, in all quantities, from a single copy up to three hundred in 
a bunch. We do not know how many copies have been ordered, 
but we have reason to believe the number already exceeds one 
hundred thousand. The price is now reduced to about eighteen 
dollars a hundred in consequence of the extensive sale. The work 
goes everywhere, through all sorts of channels, to the North, East, 
South, and West. Old fogy Union-saving merchants in the 
Southern trade stand aghast at the sly requests slipped in all 
over the South, in the shape of notes and postscripts to orders for 
goods, for ‘‘ that Helper book that ismaking such a fuss in Con- 
gress.’’? Innocent bales, bags, boxes, and barrels bound South, 
looking for all the world as though they contained nothing more 
inflammatory than coffee, calico, hardware, and other similar 
commodities, have each a copy of Helper tucked furtively away 
in the hidden centre of their contents. In this way the work 
is penetrating the whole South in a manner that no hunter for in- 
cendiary pamphlets would suppose or can possibly arrest. If we 
go about the streets of this most conservative city, ten to one we 
are delayed at the first crossing by a hand-cart or wheelbarrow 
load of Helper. It is Helper on the counter, Helper at the 
stand, Helper in the shop and out of the shop, Helper here, 
Helper there, Helper everywhere. It looks now as though 
every man, woman, and child in the United States was bound to 
have a Helper before the year is out. There never was a politi- 
eal pamphlet that had such a rushing demand and sale before, with 
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the exception, perhaps, of the Life of Scott, issued in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1852. For the extraordinary impetus thus given 
to the sale of this highly valuable and interesting work we renewed- 
ly tender our hearttelt acknowledgments to the ‘‘ Gulf Squadron ”’ 
of members of the Federal House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. We certainly never expected them to do so much for the 
cause of their country, and we dare say they are equally astounded 
and sorry to have aided it so essentially. Let them be thankful 
that they have been the means of public enlightenment on an 
important topic, and that they have widely contributed to the 
spread of anti-slavery sentiment. It shall be gratefully remem- 
bered by the children of oppression, and be chiselled on their 
tombstones. 
‘The meanest reed that trembles in the wind, - 
If Heaven select it for its instrument, 
May shed celestial music on the breeze, 


As clearly as the pipe whose notes 
Befit the lip of Phcebus.’’ 


MR. ©’CONOR’S MISTAKE. 
[From the New York Tribune of January 13.] 


Mr. O’Conor makes one statement in his late letter which we 
must specially protest against. He says if the position that sla- 
very is an evil and a wrong ‘‘ cannot be refuted, the Union can- 
not endure, and ought not to endure.’’ This is a reflection upon 
the founders of the government which we cannot indorse. 
They believed a Union could subsist between Free and Slave 
States on the basis of the mutual recognition of the fact that 
slavery was an exceptional institution, at war with the funda- 
mental doctrines of the government, which, though tolerated for 
a time, would ultimately fade away and disappear. The Union 
was established on this basis, has continued on this basis, and can 
be perpetuated on this basis. What imperils the Union is the 
demand of the slave-holders and of Mr. O’Conor that the original 
idea shall be changed, and the new one, upholding the merito- 
rious character of slavery, be substituted. It is this offensive 
claim that provokes the hostility of every genuine Democrat, 
and creates the disturbance between the Free and Slave States 
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that we now witness. Genuine Democracy holds to the doctrine 
of the equal rights of man, and regards this government as estab- 
lished to illustrate and vindicate that principle—not to vindicate 
it too hastily or too eagerly, where great obstructions exist, but 
nevertheless fully and surely and faithfully. American Democ- 
racy has never urged the unconditional overthrow of slavery 
without reference to time and circumstances. But it always has 
looked upon its ultimate removal from the republic as an inevit- 
able consequence of the lapse of time and the progress of events. 
Just at what time or in what way it has never undertaken to 
decide, even speculatively. But that the result was somehow 
and at some time to take place it has never doubted, and this 
confident expectation has always made it tolerant of the presence 
of the great anomaly in our system. Its hostility to it, however, 
becomes naturally and necessarily active when it is told that its 
own principles are unsound and must be revised and reversed, 
and that slavery must be accepted as a permanent and beneficent 
institution. Hence have arisen our present complications, and 
hence the present conflict between the two sections of the Con- 
federacy. 

The relief from this embarrassment is not to be found, as Mr. 
O’Conor supposes, in asserting the excellence and justice of sla- 
very, because that declaration arouses endless hostility and war, 
and creates a perpetual struggle for domination between con- 
tending forces. But it is to be found in the repudiation of this 
doctrine, and in the position that, whether slavery be an evil or 
no, it must be left to the discretion and control of those local 
communities in which it exists. It is neither a rational nor a log- 
ical view of the case to say that the States of the Federal Gov- 
ernment outside of these localities are in any way responsible for 
it. And neither Mr. O’Conor nor Mr. Garrison, and the radical 
Abolitionists with whom he agrees on this point, will ever con- 
vince men of simple common-sense in the Free States that they 
have any responsibility in the premises. 

The only way out of existing strife, therefore, is not that 
pointed out by Mr. O’Conor, which tend to its perpetuation, 
but lies in directly the opposite direction. Slavery must be left 
exactly where the founders of the government and the framers 
of the Constitution found it and left it; and that is as an excep- 
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tional anomalous institution which time and circumstances are to 
rid us of, and which, meantime, is to be tolerated where it exists, 
except so far as the people on the spot refuse to tolerate it, and 
which, above all, is to be spread nowhere else. On this basis 
there is no necessary conflict whatever between the North and 
South, no necessity of rewriting history, none of revising and 
reversing the opinions of the best and wisest men in all ages, 
none of crushing the spontaneous sentiments of humanity that 
rise instinctively in every breast, none of denying the rights of 
man, or repudiating the exactions of morality and Christianity, 
none of ignoring or denying the justice of the Almighty. 

These are some of the slight difficulties that Mr. O’Conor has 
to contend against on his hypothesis, that are entirely sur- 
mounted by adhering to the faith of the fathers, and regarding 
slavery as an evil to be abridged, and not as a blessing to be ex- 
tended and perpetuated. 


MR. RAYMOND AT ALBANY. 
{From the New York Tribune of January 17.] 


The Hon. H. J. Raymond has given us another screed of 
several columns in length on the medication of the sick and suf- 
fering Union. We hardly know from its perusal just what he is 
at at present. The performance would seem to be purely that 
of an amateur, to pass away time or fill a hiatus. Since his last, 
the distinguished practitioner has grown homceopathic. While 
he makes the case of his patient a great deal worse, he makes his 
dose a great deal smaller than before. He enlarges the wound 
and contracts the plaster at the same time. Indeed, he even 
goes so far as to declare this time that his patient is stone dead. 
But like quacks who profess unbounded faith in their own speci- 
fies, he believes he can fetch him to notwithstanding. By what 
simple process we shall see in the sequel. 

Mr. Raymond declares distinctly and unqualifiedly that this 
Union is no better off than the Pemberton Mills—in fact, that 
it is just as completely smashed. He furnishes, however, 
another strange specimen of waywardness or indistinctness of 
conception, similar to what we referred to on a former occasion. 
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He first speaks of the ‘‘ extreme improbability of the catastro- 
phe’’ of the dissolution of the Union, and directly afterwards 
proceeds to lay down, as the fundamental proposition of his dis- 
course, that ‘‘the Union is already dissolved, and the question 
we have to consider is, how it may be re-established.’? When a 
doctor thus begins by telling us that his patient is dead, but that 
this little circumstance makes no particular difference with him 
as to his treatment of the case, we naturally conclude that he 
must be a prodigions fellow, or—something that shall be name- 
less. 

The next step our A‘sculapius takes in this case is to make a 
post-mortem examination, and tell us what his patient died of. 
This we consider a superfluous task, performed, too, with a pro- 
voking tardiness toward the friends of the deceased, who are 
anxiously awaiting the process of resuscitation. But we cannot 
hurry our Doctor, and must follow him through his own ways. 
He says the cause of this dissolution is to be attributed to the 
“* direct action of the Abolitionists—to the manner in which that 
action has affected political parties in the North, and to the man- 
ner in which it has been resisted by the Southern States.’’ 
Now it would appear unseemly to engage in a controversy over 
a dead body in respect of the cause of his untimely end, although 
we presume it would be strictly professional. We shall therefore 
merely dissent from the foregoing diagnosis, though of course in 
the most modest manner. We think that the optics of any dis- 
sector must be remarkably keen who can trace any connection 
between the action of the ‘‘ Northern Abolitionists’’ and the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise ; that one flagrant, unprovoked, 
and most comprehensive measure, which is the distinct and ac- 
knowledged source and origin of the Republican party, of the 
existing attitude of our domestic polities, and also of the raid of 
John Brown; the one great event that has so lately convulsed 
Southern politicians and brought about these very Union meet- 
ings on which Dr. Raymond gives gratuitous professional at- 
tendance. We never heard it even hinted before that the ‘‘ di- 
rect action of the Northern Abolitionists’? prompted Pierce and 
Douglas to start the repeal of this Missouri Compromise, thus 
prolific of existing ills and agitations. We always had supposed, 
on the contrary, that the reason for that repeal was to be found 
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in the belief of those gentlemen and others of their doughface as- 
sociates, that this very ‘‘abolitionism ’’ had been ‘‘ crushed out.” 
We remember very distinctly to have heard that little gentleman, 
of whom Mr. Benton used to say he wore his coat-tail too near 
the ground ever to be President, make the observation, in 1854, 
in reply to a remark that the projected repeal was a bold experi- 
ment upon popular forbearance: ‘‘ Not at all,’ said Mr. Doug- 
las, ‘‘ not at all, it is perfectly safe; this is a nigger era.’? This 
was said in reference to the triumphant passage and indorsement. 
of the compromise measures of 1850, followed by the overwhelm- 
ing success of Pierce in the presidential election, and by the 
perfect lull on the slavery question which then prevailed through- 
out the country. The cause of our present disorders thus arose: 
from a conviction that ‘‘abolitionism’’ had been effectually 
quelled and demolished, and that it was thus safe to venture 
on any outrage upon the anti-slavery sentiment of the North, 
and not from any spirit like that exhibited and acknowledged by 
Mr. Calhoun in his taking of Texas. Herein the Hon. Mr. Ray- 
mond manifests a want of precision of idea and a great lack of 
political penetration, such as is often seen in attempts to gen- 
eralize from a series of historical transactions that have only an 
apparent connection. He fails to discriminate between totally 
different classes of events ; and, with equal simplicity and shal- 
lowness, classes them under one general head, and draws his 
conclusions therefrom in a heap ; thus landing in a mere mass of 
absurdity. We have not room here to devote to the evidently 
very necessary enlightenment of Mr. Raymond’s mind on this 
subject, and we can only advise him not to venture upon public 
elucidations of these topics while his own understanding is in 
such a fog in regard to them. Thus much in regard to the dis- 
ease Dr. Raymond’s patient died of. 

Our orator and physician now turns his attention to other dis- 
orders which he has discovered in the corpus under examination. 
He discourses at length about the fugitive slave law, and about 
personal liberty bills, but his remarks on this head are all point- 
no-point. It is all, They did and they didn’t through a column. 
The Doctor, though he claims to deal in specifics, is not at all 
specific himself. He winds round and round and in and out like 
a man following a deer’s beat in a deep snow, and finally comes 
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out at the same place where he went in. Mr. Raymond does 
not tell us in any precise way how this should be or should have 
been. We suggested to him last week that the right of trial by 
jury, applied to the fugitive slave bill, was the true and com- 
prehensive and full solution of all questions and discussions on 
this disturbing topic. To all which he is blind and deaf, and 
merely talks and talks and talks very much in the same Iugu- 
brious manner that Sam Cowell represents Lord Lovell to have 
‘rode and rode and rode,” on his way to Lady Nancy Bell’s 
funeral. 

But enough on this head. We hasten to unfold the crown- 
ing act proposed by our distinguished professor of political re- 
surrection. But, like the actor who reserves his best part for his 
benefit night, Mr. Raymond holds his great secret and panacea 
back for exhibition at the State capital; and, as if feeling that 
it was too powerful in its character and too miraculously effica- 
cious in its nature and essence to be wasted on any subject with 
the breath of life in its body, he only consents to produce it after 
all sense is fled, all vitality gone, all life extinct. Having de- 
clared that ‘‘the Union is already dissolved, and the only ques- 
tion we have to consider is how it may be re-established,’ he 
slowly, solemnly, deliberately, and dramatically comes before his 
audience, the country, and the world, with his celebrated resusci- 
tation process. Our readers must by this time be impatient to 
behold it, analyze it, and see it applied. Here it is. Weassure our 
readers. that Dr. ‘Raymond prepares his hearers for the great 
secret with much more solemnity than we can excite by our 
tame exposition. Dr. Raymond says—we quote from the pho- 
nographic report of the Atlas and Argus : 

‘¢T think the way out of the difficulties in which the country is involved 
lies in the recognition of the fact that, whether Slavery in the Southern 
States is right or wrong, we have no responsibility for it, and no right what- 
ever to interfere with it. Let the North take this ground and the Union 
may be preserved’? [restored to life]. 

That is it, reader, the whole of it. That is Dr. Raymond’s 
specific, panacea, remedy, and resuscitator-general for this once 
glorious but now defunct Union ! 

It is no fault of ours if our article has no climax. If the 
Doctor falls we must descend with him. It is the fate of com- 
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mentators not to rise above the level of their subject. That we 
have soared with the ex-Lieutenant-Governor only to, be finally 
precipitated into a morass is our misfortune, not our fault. 

Being down, however, we have a parting word. Mr. Ray- 
mond quotes after-dinner facetize of his quondam political 
friends as serious declarations, and aims to use such material 
against the party whose volunteer exponent he was in 1856, and 
whose candidate for United States Senator he was not in 1857. 
We submit that this violation of the confidences of private inter- 
course was not to be presumed of a gentleman even as hard 
pushed as he was to make out a case against the party he had 
abandoned. 


GEORGE WOOD. 


{From the New York Tribune of January 18.] 


Mr. George Wood, a retired politician of the old Whig 
party, thus dawdles into the political ring in a recent letter to the 
public in general. Wedo not know that it makes any difference 
to any mortal man beside Mr. Wood himself what George 
Wood’s political opinions are, but he evidently thinks them fit 
for public use. It isn’t necessary to go through his letter, of 
which the following paragraph gives the keynote. After saying 
that slavery is good as well as bad, he gives as a reason for an 
apology for its establishment : 


‘* Experience has shown that the black race, accustomed to slavery, will 
not work when free, especially in a climate which relaxes and enervates the 
faculties, and which renders them indolent.’’ 


Well, Mr. Wood, suppose this is true (which by the way we 
deny), whose business is it? Is it yours? Are you a vicegerent 
of the Almighty, placed on earth to set everybody to work who 
thinks he finds his happiness in being idle? Suppose Cuffee and 
Sambo, as Mr. Carlyle calls them, won’t work? Is it your busi- 
ness or Mr. Carlyle’s business to load them with chains and 
scourge them to the fields? Whence comes your right to do this ? 
You, sir, have no authority whatever to dictate to men what 
they shall do or shall not do, when those men have been guilty 
of no crime except having a color not like your own, and when 
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they have intrusted you with no legal power to exercise control 
over them. Perhaps Cuffee and Sambo might retort the com- 
pliment, and thinking Mr. George Wood would do better in 
some other employment than in practising law, might some day 
conclude to transfer him to a rice swamp. What would Mr. 
Wood think of that? It would not be one whit a greater wrong 
or amore insufferable impudence in Cuffee and Sambo to flog Mr. 
Wood into a rice swamp in Carolina, than for him to scourge 
Cuffee and Sambo on a sugar plantation in Louisiana. Perhaps 
the subject has never presented itself to our letter-writer in this 
novel aspect. Suppose you revolve it in your mind a little, Mr. 
Wood, and try and find out whence you derived your personal 
rights, and whence Cuffee and Sambo may be violently sup- 
posed to have got theirs. 


INVESTIGATING ARNY. 


{From the New York Tribune of January 20.] 


The Senatorial Committee on John Brown (alas! that Mason 
and Vallandigham should have so signally failed to pump the 
old Roman dry at Harper’s Ferry) have been industriously at 
their labors for some days. They are just now investigating Mr. 
Arny, of Kansas. Mr. Arny is very willing to tell all he knows 
in regard to Kansas, John Brown, Harper’s Ferry, and every 
subject in any way connected therewith. But it is reported from 
Washington that Mr. Arny persists in telling too much.  For- 
getful of that most common of all injunctions to witnesses, to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, our 
Senatorial Committee insist on stopping Mr. Arny in the midst 
of his most interesting revelations. He desires to tell his story, 
to disclose all he knows in regard to the subject on which the 
Committee is instructed to act. But we are told that the Com- 
mittee keep saying, ‘* That will do, Mr. Arny ;” ‘* Youneed not 
pursue that topic, Mr. Arny ;” ‘‘ We do not wish to hear anything 
on that head, Mr. Arny ;’”’ ‘* Why will you say what we do not 
wish to hear, Mr. Arny?” ‘‘ Will you please to quit talking, Mr. 
Arny?”’ ‘‘ Arny, shut up;”’ ‘‘ Arny, stop.”’ This we are assured 
is substantially the way in which this willing witness, Mr. Arny, is 
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treated. Now, we beg to know if it is in this mode that information 
is to be elicited fit for a Senatorial Committee to prepare, and for 
that grave body whose representative it is to consider? Why not 
let Mr, Arny tell the whole truth? He is evidently no knife- 
grinder who has no story to tell, though it is by no means so clear 
that some of the Committee are not nearly related to that pro- 
fession, and have not some very dull axes of their own to grind. 
We entreat, let Mr. Arny go on and say his say. We desire to 
know whatitis. We are ignorant, and our readers are ignorant, 
as the babe unborn of the facts connected with this Harper’s 
Ferry business, except the statements that have from time to 
time got into the newspapers since the arrest of Captain Brown. 
Our subscription list attests that they were considered very en- 
tertaining reading, and we are selfishly interested, if in no other 
way, in having every thing for, against, precedent, contemporary, 
subsequent, near or remote brought out into the open daylight. 
Let us know about those Sharp’s rifles that Mr. Arny says he 
can tell more about if the Committee will only let him ; where 
they came from, and what was done with them, and with other 
formidable instruments at Black Jack and Osawatomie and 
elsewhere. There are plenty of people beside our readers who 
would be deeply interested in this kind of reading. It would 
please Atchison, Pate, Buford, Stringfellow, and others pro- 
digiously, and a whole crowd of border ruffians beside, in Mis- 
souri especially and elsewhere as well. 

We really trust the Committee will not disappoint our 
reasonable but ardent expectations, nor wilfully balk our hopes. 
We shall take it illif they do. We have a right to expect in- 
formation through this Committee, if we may look for it any 
where. Let us have an investigation as is an investigation, Mr. 
Mason, and not one got up like your slavery discussions in Vir- 
ginia, all on one side. Gentlemen of the Committee, will you 
please to let Mr. Arny talk? And then will you bring on the 
Hon. Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, and let him tell what he 
pumped out of old Captain Brown while he was lying faint and 
bloody on a stone floor at Harper’s Ferry? We are afraid that 


we did not have a good report of what that smart and candid M. 
C. did on that occasion. 
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(From Hon. I. Washburn, Jr.] 


WASHINGTON, January 25, 1860. 

Dear Pixe: ‘‘ Want of penetration !’? ‘‘ By the Lord,I knew 
ye!’ but as I had been told that you were coming to Washington 
about this time, I supposed Greeley would be most likely to get the 
letter, and I desired mainly to thank the Tribune. | 

Tom Corwin has made a six hours’ speech, wise and witty, a little 
pro-slavery, a good deal anti-slavery, but quite likely to bring out twenty 
speeches on the two sides, and not unlikely in the end to elect a Demo- 
cratic Speaker, and certain to make the country hold the Republicans 
responsible for the non-organization ; 7.e., responsible to a considerable 
extent. Only think, a six hours’ speech on all subjects under the sun 
addressed to the clerk, and this in rebuke of those Republicans who 
have labored all these weeks to bring the House to its duty, and prevent 
speaking on our side ! 

Are you for Edward Bates for President? <A categorical answer 
requested. Yours truly, I. Wasupurn, Jr. 


THE LONDON TIMES AND SLAVERY. 
[From the Vew York Tribune of January 28.]} 


Our English cousins are very kind and obliging. They fre- 
quently undertake to enlighten us in the most luminous and 
magnanimous manner. Some astute writer in the leading col- 
umns of the London Thunderer, in a tone of lofty condescension, 
propounds and disposes of the slavery question in a manner that 
leaves nothing more to be said or done on the subject. Whether 
this writer be young or old we do not know. That he is grassy 
green we can attest. He says, in an essay which we copied en- 
tire a few days ago: 

‘¢ That the harshness of masters in the Southern States may be lessened, 
that the slaves may receive education and moral instruction, and that ulti- 
mately slavery may be changed into a system by which the colored race shall 
enjoy personal liberty and the legal rights which are necessary for the pres- 
ervation of life and property, we most heartily desire ; but any thing fur- 
ther we cannot join in seeking.”’ 

The writer appears to think that the people of the Free 
States are just now demanding something more than this whole- 
sale scheme of freeing the entire slave population, which, he says, 
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is all that should be asked. That such ignorance should find its 
way into the leading columns of the London Times is something 
to amaze those who look there for at least a fair measure of in- 
telligence on the topics it discusses. 

What will this philanthropic writer, who aims apparently to 
throw his influence in favor of allaying the imaginary national 
disturbance created here by the John Brown panic, say when he 
is told that, instead of the people of the Free States asking more 
than he verdantly expresses his willingness to yield, those people 
are not seeking the overthrow of slavery at all where it now ex- 
ists? They, or that maligned portion of them who profess to be- 
lieve freedom to be better than slavery, are simply objecting to 
the further spread of the institution over unoccupied territory 
within the Union, and to the acquisition of slave-holding countries 
lying outside the Union. The pervading anti-slavery sentiment 
of the North, over which our orators and negro-spreading news- 
papers so constantly and so dismally caterwaul, making day and 
night hideous, and which is represented by the Republican party, 
hath this extent, no more. It wars primarily, mainly, and we 
may say exclusively, against the further spread of this detestable 
institution. Of course the war involves the exposition of the 
intrinsic character of slavery and of its character and influence in 
the United States; and thus it ramifies into extensive relations. 
But as a political or social movement, it goes not an inch beyond 
the limits we have indicated. We think it would be well for 
the London Times to try and understand the position of political 
affairs In this country before it ventures on further expositions. 
Otherwise it will throw light on nothing but its own dense ig- 
norance, as in the article from which we make the above extract. 

There are a handful of Abolitionists in this country, and al- 
ways have been at any time these thirty years, who oppose sla- 
very purely on moral grounds, and who aim directly at its over- 
throw in the States where it exists. But they do not forma 
political party, and are professedly non-resistants and non-voters. 
Their numbers are really inappreciable among the great mass of 
American citizens. John Brown, after his experience in Kansas 
represented the peculiar anti-slavery ideas of this party, but he 
acted in total opposition to their methods. He embodied in his 
own person also every other form of hostility to the institution, 
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and boldly flung himself at the head of twenty-one like-minded 
men against it. But in this rash act he went counter to the ideas 
not only of our radical Abolitionists, but against those of all 
other anti-slavery men in the country. And we are free to 
avow our conviction that while every generous-hearted or clear- 
headed man must sympathize with the wonderful traits of char- 
acter exhibited by Brown, yet of all parties in this country that 
could be mustered against slavery Brown’s would be the smallest. 
As yet there is no insurrectionary party in the country, and out- 
rageous and provoking as has been and continues to be the con- 
duct of the Slave States in maltreating, imprisoning, lynching, 
and driving out peaceable citizens of other States, and terrible as 
the treatment of slaves sometimes is, nobody anywhere has ever 
yet proposed the awful resort of exciting insurrection, either by 
way of revenge for outrages, or by way of relief for the en- 
slaved. Even John Brown, whose views were more nearly those 
of an insurrectionist than those any other man has ever mani- 
fested, would deny, were he living, that he had any such design. 
It is our judgment that if every voter in the Free States were 
called upon, one by one, to know if he approved John Brown’s 
method of getting rid of slavery, not one in a thousand would be 
found to acknowledge that he did. And yet the commentators 
upon our affairs in the London Times would seem to take it for 
granted that Brown’s method is the accepted style of dealing 
with slavery in vogue throughout the Free States. So long as 
the Times continues to consider the Vew York Herald a trusty 
exponent of the ideas prevalent in political and other circles in 
this country, so long will it continue to fall into stupendous 
blunders like this. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS ON DISUNION. 


(From the Wew York Tribune of January 31.] 


We publish elsewhere a colloquy that occurred in the Senate 
on Thursday last between Senators Davis and Fessenden, in re- 
gard to the position which the former holds on the subject of the 
election of a Republican President, on which there has been so 
much gasconade in the other branch of Congress. We make our 
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extract from the official record, namely, the columns of the 
Washington Globe. 

Mr. Davis is one of the contingent candidates of the bogus 
Democracy for President. Of course he has to be more guarded 
in his utterances than those whose time has passed by for that 
honor, or who know it will never come. When one of either of 
these classes gets the floor we have unbounded extravagance of 
assertion and declamation. They scold and rant and bluster 
and threaten and throw off windy explosions at a prodigious 
rate. The numerous examples of this sort of thing in the 
House, that have been constantly occurring ever since the as- 
sembling of Congress, have sufficiently illustrated the factious 
temper and traitorous declarations of Southern Democrats. It 
is an object to know if any of the gentlemen who stand in the 
category of possible candidates for the Charleston nomination are 
ready to back these declarations. Mr. Davis, in his answer at 
first, was quite explicit in saying that if a moderate Republican, 
like Mr. Foote, of Vermont, for example, should be chosen by 
the Republicans, he would not regard it as a reason for secession. 
But he afterward qualified the admission, as he was pressed by 
Mr. Fessenden, so as finally to leave his position open to a 
double interpretation. As his exposition stood at the close, his 
disunion-threatening friends could claim him to be on their side ; 
and yet it could be proved to the anti-disunion masses of the 
people of the Free States, on his statement, that he was no kind 
of a disunionist whatever on the point in question. 

The real truth of the matter is, that nothing is meant by all 
the blustering and bullying on the question, except to try to in- 
timidate the North from voting as the masses of the people are 
inclined to vote. Mr. Davis came very near pricking the whole 
bubble by his frank admission made at the start. But finding it 
would not do to leave his more open-mouthed supporters and con- 
federates so suddenly in the lurch, he laboriously and smokily 
qualified his original expression. 


[From Hon. I. Washburn, Jr.] 
WASHINGTON, January 31, 1860. 


My Dear Pixs: I am rejoiced to hear you talk so sensibly. I am 
for Pitt, and hope our State will be for him in good faith, and secure 
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his nomination. But if, after all, this cannot be done, I am for Seward. 
No indiscriminate admirer of the governor, I cannot forget how much 
he has done for the great cause, how brave and logical have been his 
words, nor the trials and struggles of the last eight years in this Gol- 
gotha. May Maine be firmly and honestly for Fessenden ; but let her not 
be used to defeat not alone her noble son, but every genuine Republican. 

I have no doubt that you are entirely right in your apprehen- 
sions that there is a deep, widely extended, and formidable movement 
to nominate Bates, or some one like him, and to this fact, in my honest 
opinion, is it due that John Sherman was not elected Speaker weeks ago. 
The effect of electing our first and only candidate, and a Helper signer, 
after all the clamor made on that subject, was seen, and it was also sur- 
mised what would be the argument if, driven from a straight Republican 
nominee, a non-Helper, non-representative candidate should be chosen. 
Hence sundry diversions from Sherman to South Americans, hinting to 
the Democrats to hold on and our line would break soon. Hence the 
movements of at least one Bates man, who professes strong Republican- 
ism, of whom I may speak hereafter. Sherman permitted the campaign 
to be directed in the main by these men, and was persuaded by them to 
favor the diversions I have referred to, or some of them, and to make 
what I regard as unfortunate speeches. There is not, that I know of, a 
single correspondent here who has understood the ground we were 
travelling, or who, if he understood it, has not been laboring in the 
interest of the ‘‘ opposition’’ party rather than of the Republican party. 

With our ‘‘ Peck’’ of troubles in Maine, and anybody for the Re- 
publican nominee who is not a live and true Republican, we shall have 
a campaign such as I hope not to be obliged to labor in, and which 
would not promise the most happy results. 

Put us on the defensive, set us to explaining and apologizing, give 
us a candidate of whom we only know that he is an old line Whig and 
never a Republican, and the canvass will be the hardest we ever had. 

When are you coming on ? 

Yours truly, I. WasusBurn, Jr. 


J. S. Pixs, Esq. 


[From Fitz-Henry Warren.] 
Burwrneton, Iowa, February 2, 1860. 
Particutar Prxe: The ills of a congested liver, brought on by 
attempting to decipher a letter of the First of the Tribunes, addressed to 
me from Galesburg, Ill., haye been much assuaged by your comforting 
letter of the 29th of January. When I look at a bald head, I expect to 
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find under its polished surface good sense. Horace is an exceptional 
case. Iam glad you agree with me about Edward Bates. I have no 
doubt Blair is right about him (Bates). He is with us in sentiment 
and sympathy. But, in the language of Daniel the Dark, ‘* What is all 
this worth’’? for a President? For a church-warden or a congrega- 
tional deacon I should be for him, with both hands up. What business 
have we to nominate and elect a man President who has never been in 
political life, who has no taste for politics, and no personal knowledge of 
public men? If I had had any room for a favorable impression of his 
qualities beyond my slight acquaintance with him, Peter Parley’s in- 
dorsement would finish it out. The paper was bad enough before, as 
the bank president said, ‘‘ but with that indorsement it is not worth a 
d—n.’’ For God’s sake let us look to life and not to resurrection for 
our success in 60. I go in for electing ; but why go into the bowels 
of Niggerdom for a candidate? If you can carry Missiouri for Bates, 
you can carry Arkansas for him ; and you can lift yourself up by the 
waistband daily for ten years before you can do either. The King of 
Terrors has a large work to do in Missouri before any Republican can- 
didate can touch bottom there. I pray to be spared the anguish of 
voting for any man who can get this electoral vote. 

With regard to the governor, the slender chance he had has gone 
out with John Sherman. Possibly you know what we have gained by 
electing old Pennington ; I don’t. I would far rather have been beaten 
with E, than to have backed down from him. I am consoled somewhat. 
that it was not Corwin. 

Pitt Fessenden would make a President after my own heart. But 
he is too near the ‘‘ open Polar sea.’? Uncle Dan’s telescope could 
not discern the North Star, and your feeble lens can hardly reach 
it. If he lived in Iowa, or Greeley’s paradise of bullfrogs, Indiana, he 
might come in; but we can’t go into the tall timber of Maine. The 
question now recurs on the original question, ‘‘ Who are you (1) for ?”’ 
I am for the man who can carry Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and In- 
diana, with this reservation, that I will not go into cemetery or cata- 
comb ; the candidate must be alive, and able to walk at least from 
parlor to dining-room. I am willing to take the opinions of the dele- 
gates from those States on this point. But if the choice is to be be- 
tween King Stork and King Log, count me in for the former. I had 
rather have a President who would take me by the nape of the neck and 
kick me down stairs, than to have one who would smile me out with 


the hypocritical leer of that greatest of all nuisances in the White 
House, Millard Fillmore. 


Very truly, Frrz-Henry Warren. 
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[From Fitz-Henry Warren.] 


e Buruineton, Iowa, February 6, 1860. 

James: I send you a published letter of an aged gentleman, the 
sands of whose political life are nearly run out. The style, as you can- 
not fail to notice, is copied from Washington’s Farewell Address : some 
may think it superior to that outlawed production. Mr. Dana is not to 
be permitted to read it unless his family physician is present, with burnt 
brandy and smelling salts. Since Horace ‘‘ saw visions and dreamed 
dreams’’ out here in the land of divine inspiration, the contents, per- 
haps, may be broken to him gently. 

Do tell me, confidentially, if Fremont will probably be the nominee. 
Mule-steaks can now be got cheap, and I wish to lay in a stock for the 
campaign. 

I see the Tribune ‘‘ squawks’’ a little over the committees. It was 
a very gloriotis victory, that election of Speaker. By the way, why don’t 
you bring out Winter Davis for President? After the action of the 
Maryland legislature I think there is no doubt of his getting that elec- 
toral vote. Dana and Ripley appear to be quite well thought of down 
in Mississippi. Will one of them consent to take the nomination of 
Vice? That would take Mississippi, certain. With a pledge to make 
Helper Secretary of State we could bag North Carolina. In that case I 
shall insist on having Mr. Randall, of Philadelphia, Secretary of War ; 
being in the ‘‘ conservative zone’’ that would be all right. But I 
weary you. Adieu. 
Firz-Henry WARREN. 

Is Henry ©. Carey temporal or eternal—‘‘ a spirit of health ora 
goblin damned ?”’ 


[From Hon, Benjamin Stanton. ] 


WASHINGTON, February 11, 1860. 


J. S. Ptxz, Esa. 
Dear Sir: Yours of yesterday 1s received. Many thanks for your 


kindness in saving me from another assault in the Tribune. 

I see from the Zribune of yesterday that you suppose there was 
some unbecoming altercation between Mr. Colfax and myself in the 
House. This is a great mistake. There are no two members of the 
House whose personal relations are more kind and cordial than Mr. 
Colfax’s and my own. I of course felt the awkwardness of my position 
in opposing the election of a candidate nominated by a caucus in which 
I participated. To break the force of an anticipated attack on that 
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ground I referred to the vote of the friends of Mr. Defrees, and espe- 
cially Mr. Colfax, in 1856. I probably acted indiscreetly in doing so. 
Mr. Colfax exhibited a little feeling in his reply, but subseqifent ex- 
planations have removed every trace of it, and our former amicable 
relations are fully and completely restored. 

Yours, etc., B. Sranton. 


THE ASSAULT ON MR. HICKMAN. 
(From the New York Tribune of February 13.] 


There isa class of Southern men, belonging pretty exclusively, 
so far as we can judge, to what is facetiously denominated the 
Democratic party, who seem to believe in bullying and terror- 
ism as appropriate influences for the conduct of public affairs and 
for the usual intercourse of society. Ever since the memorable 
year of 1854, these persons have attempted the introduction of 
their tactics into the national councils. They began by decry- 
ing the spirit of the Northern people, terming them cowardly 
Abolitionists, incendiary poltroons, who must be whipped into 
subjection. They acted upon the supposition that a few armed 
bands of assassins in Washington and in Kansas would stop Con- 
gressional discussion of the slavery question, and would convert 
Kansas and all the rest of our Territories into Slave States. 

They commenced operations on this theory. We have seen 
what we have seen in Washington, and what we have seen in 
Kansas. The House of Representatives has had more than one 
mélée since, and has exhibited on the Northern side but small 
disposition to retreat before the bullies. But the full develop- 
ment of the deliberately challenged contest between Free-State 
men and Slave-State men has only been seen in Kansas. What 
the result has been there the world knows, and particularly that 
part of it embraced in the Slave States. The South know, and 
we are willing to take their testimony of the fighting capacity . 
of the ‘* cowardly Abolitionists,’? who went from the North to 
make that Territory a Free State. They found it in possession of 
the assassins and bullies, and they have either driven out or ex- 
tinguished the whole crew. The fact is not only illustrated in 
general by the triumphant success of Northern men in making 
Kansas a Free State, but in highly significant minor details. 
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We saw a narrative the other day in a Missouri paper directly 
in point. Half a dozen slave-hunters from Missouri pursued a 
fugitive into Kansas. While at a tavern on their journey some 
Free-State men of the Territory rode up, bringing with them the 
fugitive of whom the slave-hunters were in quest. The slave 
was introduced to his master on terms of equality, and bade to 
enter into a conference with him. He did so. After some 
friendly observations on the slave’s part, his master was in- 
formed that Sambo had concluded not to return to Missouri, but 
was bound to Canada, and as his hat was minus a crown and 
rim, and his coat shabby and ragged, his master was invited to 
exchange with him, which he cheerfully did. Sambo being thus 
well furnished, so far as apparel was concerned, his old master 
was persuaded to lend him money enough to defray his expenses 
to the Canaan of the colored man’s hopes, and also to furnish 
him his horse to lessen the fatigues of his journey. 

These arrangements being completed the two parted. The 
colored man in his improved attire went North, and the slave- 
owner and his friends back to their homes, wiser if not richer 
than they came. The pro-slavery journal from which we de- 
rived the foregoing facts, after condemning the action of the 
Free-State men, remarked that the denuded slave-owner was a law- 
and-order man, and would take no steps in the way of reprisals. 

This story carries its own moral. It shows what the South- 
ern assassins and bullies have done in quelling the ‘‘ cowardly 
Abolitionists’? of Kansas, as the Northern men who went to 
make that Territory a Free State used to be so volubly termed. 
It is an incident that shows, or may show, the bullies and assassins 
that, in hanging John Brown and some of his confederates, and 
slaying others after they were made prisoners, they have only cut 
off the advance-guard of the Kansas Free-State men. There are 
plenty more left of the same sort. 

Virginia, Mr. Edmundson, Mr. Keitt, and Mr. Vice-President 
Breckinridge have some acquaintance—at least by hearsay—with 
Captain Brown, of North Elba, more familiarly known as Old 
Brown, of Osawatomie. They have heard, perhaps, of the dif_i- 
culties in Kansas, and how the Free-State men bore themselves 
in numerous desperate conflicts. They may have heard that 
Kansas is likely to become a Free State, and if they have, it may 
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also have crept into their ears by what means. They must have 
some knowledge brought direct from Kansas, by their own 
friends and confederates, that the Southern scheme of bullying 
and assassination has failed in that Territory. From all this in- 
formation and other enlightenment, derived from reading and re- 
flection, they must by this time, if they are men of half the brains 
possessed by their slaves, have come to the conclusion that bully- 
ing and assassination will not work for any length of time in 
dealing with Free-State men in Kansas, in Washington, or else- 
where. 

Weare thus at a loss to understand the assault of those gentle- 
men upon Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, on Friday last. Do 
they want to reopen the physical contest provoked in Kansas 
in the streets of Washington? Do they desire to reorganize bul- 
lying and assassination at the federal capital? If they do, they 
can certainly achieve their purpose. And if they do, it needs no 
ghost to prophesy that their scheme will be more promptly met 
than it could have been at any former period in the history of 
this government. Do they doubt that the constituencies of 
Free-State representatives have men among them who would 
be only too glad to go down to Washington and defend and 
avenge these representatives? Does any such doubt exist after 
their reading of the history of Kansas, of John Brown and his 
twenty-one fighting confederates ? 

But whatever their design, such assaults as this on Mr. Hick- 
man tend only to provoke just such revenges as the history of 
Kansas and John Brown have already developed and are yet 
developing, and it is amazing that the Southern men do not see 
it. This assault upon Mr. Hickman, a man of weak frame and 
feeble health, a gentleman who distinctly signified to the House 
the other day that he could not be provoked or forced to recog- 
nize the assassin code of the South—this assault upon such a 
man is one of the most inexcusably atrocious acts, in purpose, 
that we have been for a long time called to record. If a deed 
of cowardice can be perpetrated, is not this one? Here are con- 
federated assailants, each unquestionably armed—for Southern 
men generally go armed—and always when on missions like this, 
attacking an unarmed man incapable of defending himself, and 
ready to assassinate him if he attempts defence. We consider 
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the attack, so far as evident purpose goes, equalled only by the 
brutal and murderous assault on Senator Sumner. It is a class 
of acts of which only bullies and assassins can be guilty. 

IeSS Ae 


BRODERICK IN CONGRESS. 
[From the Wew York Tribune of February 14.] 


The House of Representatives adjourned early yesterday, 
after taking two indecisive ballots for Printer, and going through 
with the obsequies of Senator Broderick. Mr. Morris, of Illi- 
nois, was pointed in his closing observations on the death of the 
senator in saying that more than one will be found answering at 
the final roll-call for him, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ No 
doubt many are as guilty of Broderick’s murder, in the eye of 
Eternal Justice, as the assassin who aimed the fatal bullet. 

The proceedings in the Senate were marked by unusual cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Foster, of Connecticut, very properly and 
very manfully expressed his doubts of the propriety of paying the 
usual testimonials of respect to Mr. Broderick’s memory, on the 
ground that he fell in a duel in violation of the laws of God and 
man. For this reason, therefore, he proposed to withhold his 
vote for the resolutions of respect, though entertaining a high 
regard for the manly qualities of the deceased senator. 

Mr. Toombs took exception to this natural and eminently 
proper expression of Mr. Foster’s sentiments. He seemed to 
regard it as some sort of a personal imputation on him that a man 
who had no regard for the laws of God or man should be thought 
unworthy of senatorial honors in his obsequies. It was natural that 
Mr. Toombs should express the feelings he did, if he thought he 
was sure to dieasenator. But he should remember that the chances 
are against his demise in this capacity, and therefore he might 
have restrained his impetuosity. Mr. Toombs need not have 
advertised so officiously his wrath against the Almighty, though 
he may have felt it ever so strongly. His intimations that he 
had a perfect right to disobey the divine commands, and yet 
exact the tribute of respect from his fellow-men, though char- 
acteristic, might yet have been withheld without injury to his 
reputation. We do not suppose that Mr. Toombs’s remarks 
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were sharpened by the reflection that he, too, might die the death 
of Broderick, and that in his protest against Mr. Foster’s views, 
he was thus casting an anchor to windward, because we cannot 
believe that Mr. Toombs intends to make a fool of himself by 
dying in a fight with any one man, in view of that brilliant de- 
nouement of the temporal career of the whole of us which he in- 
voked the other day, in which he and his Georgia confederates, 
with joined hands clasping the pillars of our national fabric, are 
to drag down the glorious temple of our liberties, and bury govern- 
ment, Senate, Toombs & Co. in the ruins. His advertisement of 
his position on the general subject of revolt against God and man 
was thus quite superfluous. No doubt Mr. Toombs thinks that 
the great brimstone dealer immortalized by Milton was a paragon 
of honor in his rebellion ; but it would be a needless offence to 
good society to propose honors to his character on that account. 
We cannot but think that Mr. Toombs was hardly less happy in 
his demonstration in his reply to Mr. Foster than he would be 
in proposing the devil for a toast. 


NEW CONSTITUTION FOR KANSAS. 
[From the New York Tribume of February 15.] 


The Senate had before them yesterday the new Constitution 
for Kansas. The Hon. Mr. Mason, of Virginia, observed that it 
was impossible for Kansas to be admitted as a State under it, . 
inasmuch as there was a law requiring a census to be taken before 
she could apply. The Hon. Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, blandly 
observed that the people of Kansas were guilty of a ‘‘ criminal 
violation”’ of the laws of Congress in asking to be admitted as a 
State under the Wyandot Constitution. Is not this a blessed 
pair of worthies? Both of these gentlemen were red-hot for the 
admission of Kansas long ago under a Constitution that certain 
officious interlopers had made for her. Then this Master Mason 
and this unworthy namesake of the man lately hung in Virginia, 
were fast and furious to have Kansas admitted to the fraternity 
of States. How comes it they have so suddenly changed their 
tune? If Kansas was fit to come in asa State two years ago 
why not now? The reason is only too plain. Then she was 6 
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come in as a Slave State, but now she desires to come in asa 
Free State. The odds makes the difference. Why have not the 
objectors manliness enough to say so? Why swell and look big 
-and talk about solemn statutes? Talk about law if you will in 
connection with this Kansas business, but have the grace to fol- 
low the example of Atchison, and admit, with him, that it is 
all “*d— poor law.’? You cannot disguise your real purposes 
and motives, and it is folly to attempt it. After a brief discus- 
sion a characteristic obstruction to the further consideration of 
the subject was suggested by the chair, who stated that he must 
call up the special order—to prohibit the issue of bank-notes under 
twenty dollars in the District of Columbia. After a topic of this 
gigantic importance was started, of course Kansas had to stand 
one side. 


ACTIVITY OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
[From the New York Tribune of February 16.] 


The Journal of Commerce bemoans the existing activity of 
the slave-trade, which it admits is now mostly carried on under 
the American flag, and by American vessels having American 
owners. It dawdles over the subject, and laments that so many 
difficulties are in the way of putting an end to this infamous 
trafic. It states that the captured slaver, unless found with his 
cargo on board, ‘‘is almost sure to escape in the courts.”” This 
circumstance, it argues, diminishes the vigilance of our naval 
officers, because in all cases of failure to secure conviction after 
capture they are exposed to vexatious litigation. 

Here we are, then, according to the Jowrnal of Commerce, 
with the slave-trade in full blast directly under our noses, with 
no means of helping ourselves. The slave-traders defy the naval 
power, defy the law, defy the courts, and the Jowrnal of Commerce 
regrets the circumstance. Now we desire to probe this matter a 
little. How does it happen, as the Jowrnal of Commerce asserts, 
that ‘‘ the captured slaver is almost sure to escape in the courts ?”’ 
For here, it seems, lies the whole difficulty in breaking up the 
traftic. What is the reason the courts are unable to see a captured 
slaver as easily as such a craft can be seen by those who first suspect, 
then ferret her out, and then make the capture? We think the 
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answer is very plain. It is because of the demoralized condition 
of the law-officers of the federal government, judges included. 
It is perfectly well known that this revival of the African slave- 
trade is a new thing altogether. It has all taken place within a 
very few years. Formerly there were no difficulties in the way 
of apprehending and punishing men engaged in the slave-trade. 
When judges were ready to execute the law, and when public 
sentiment was undebauched upon the subject, no American and 
no American ship engaged in the infamous traffic. When the 
tone of our law-makers and its administrators was what it ought 
to be, we heard of none of the execrable scoundrels such as now 
hold up their heads among the respectabilities in this city, who, 
if not openly, are yet secretly understood to be participators in 
this nefarious business. The whole thing has come about in this 
wise. Our Supreme Court has substantially decided that the col- 
ored person is not aman, but only a thing. He is not a citizen, 
and cannot be one, and has no rights which a white man is bound 
torespect. Our Presidents have indorsed the atrocious sentiment. 
Mr. Buchanan has declared it to be a mystery that the right of 
the white man to hold the colored man in slavery in a territory 
where no law ever established or sustained it, should ever have 
been doubted. Congressional orators have declaimed upon the 
right and duty of the white man to hold the colored man in per- 
petual slavery, and to trade in human beings when and where he 
likes. The Democratic party have borne these doctrines upon 
their flag, and called upon the people to rally under it, and no- 
body has done this more fervently than the Journal of Com- 
merce. The people of Africa and their descendants have been 
pronounced by the federal authorities—from the President and 
their Supreme Judges down to their lowest and meanest tools—the 
proper and lawful plunder of the white man. Hence has arisen 
in fresh and active development the diabolical African slave- 
trade, so long the horror of the civilized world and disgrace of 
humanity. It has come from the efforts of our slave-holding 
politicians, acting through the organization of the Democratic 
party. Thousands, always ready to embark in any scheme that 
promised to minister to their cupidity, have taken advantage of 
this demoralization of the national authorities, and of the moral 
debauchery into which a great and once invincible party has been 
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plunged thereby, and have rushed into the slave-trade, seeking 
shelter for their avarice under the wing of the power that stim- 
ulated its exercise. And they have not sought in vain. That 
shelter has been accorded. The American slave-trader, bringing 
his cargo of victims into our own ports, has found immunity from 
punishment ; and not only this, but he has found countenance and 
sympathy in his villainies in the judgments of our courts, in the 
tone of Presidents’ Messages, in discussions in Congress, in dia- 
tribes from professional advocates, in elaborate essays of the press 
and encouraging words from the pulpit, here on the free soil 
of this commercial metropolis. These are the agencies that have 
created the modern American slave-trader, and herein is to be 
found the‘reason why ‘‘ the captured slaver is almost sure to es- 
cape in the courts.’’ And for all this the Jowrnal of Commerce 
itself bears a heavy responsibility. 

This disgraceful condition of things especially illustrates the 
powerful necessity of the reforming action of the Republican 
party. That party has to stay the tide of a general demoraliza- 
tion which for years has been encroaching upon the national 
conscience. It has an important duty to discharge in correcting 
the pernicious influence of the examples set by the highest officers 
of the government within the past few years. The progress of 
opinion and of events connected with this African slave trade 
testifies to this necessity, and calls upon all good citizens to aid 
in accomplishing this work. The slave-trade will flourish and 
increase in this country, and over the world, until a check is 
given to the downward course of this government upon the 
whole slavery question. The Republican party can alone arrest 
this declension. It alone will undertake to arrest it; and until 
this is undertaken our merchants, our navigators, our mariners 
will continue to wallow in the mire of this hideous trade in hu- 
man beings on the African coast, and will justly consider that 
they are countenanced in it by the highest legal, judicial, and 
executive authority of the land.* 


* Hon. Henry Wilson, in his. work on the ‘‘ Rise and Fall of Slavery in 
the United States,’’ says the New York Evening Post published a list of 
eighty-five vessels fitted out at New York for the slave-trade between 
February, 1859, and July, 1860. 
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SCAMPS WANTED. 


[From the New York Tribune of February 21.] 


The disgusting business of dragging the politics of our busi- 
ness men into their trading relations is producing its natural 
effects. The merchants who thought to get an advantage by 
succumbing to the process of explaining their politics, by adver- 
tisements, recommendations, indorsements, and such-like agencies, 
and especially by getting themselves puffed and put into white 
lists in sundry one-horse newspapers at the South, are getting the 
just deserts of their meanness. They have raised a swarm of loaf- 
ers and suckers about their ears that are annoying, persecuting, 
and bleeding them at every turn. A whole crowd of ragged, 
sponging fellows have arisen in the shape of correspondents of 
Southern journals, editors, attachés, drummers for advertisements 
and subscriptions, who surround them like buzzards hovering 
about a wounded buffalo on the prairie. The gentlemen who are 
anxious to be represented in the Southern one-horse press, are be- 
set by these fellows day and night, at their stores and counting- 
rooms, at their houses, at the dining-table, in their bed-chambers, 
in their goings out and comings in, at their risings up and sittings 
down. The curse of frogs and locusts was as nothing to their rag- 
amuftin appeals, their seedy, mendicant importunity. The worst 
of it all is, it is next to impossible to distinguish the real vaga- 
bonds from their counterfeits. Not that there is any essential 
difference in their character, only one may not know enough to 
write a blackmailing paragraph, and the other may. To make 
sure work, therefore, each craven, humiliated wretch of a mer- 
chant who has allowed himself to be entangled in the toils of 
these land-sharks has no other escape but to buy off every fel- 
low who besets him. He shivers in his shoes at every knock and 
every application, and planks down the dust in every case to 
avoid the threatened attack on his business at the South if he 
does not. Not knowing who is who, he pays to all alike. The 
whole crowd of beggars and blackmailers are thus flourishing just 
now, like pigs in clover. 

We give publicity to this fact so that there may be fair play 
among the vagabonds. The poor devils have struck a placer, 
and all should fare alike. We want them all to come on. Now 
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is their happy time. Nowis their feast and carnival. The table 
is spread. The repast loads the board. Money is easy, bills 
plenty, bank checks abundant. If any fellow is hard up, or 
shinning, or dodging corners to shun his creditors, let him show 
himself and make his Jack. 

Come on, then, one and all. Come to the gathering, come ; 
come pimps, leeches, swindlers, shysters, ragamuflins, mock- 
auction graduates, counterfeiters, forgers, liars, knaves, cheats, 
blackguards, loafers, jail-birds, dirty dogs of all breeds, every 
moral leper and every accomplished villain ; come to the feast of 
the New York merchants. They will be glad to see you, will 
welcome you, will entertain you, will go down on their marrow- 
bones to you, will pay you freely and liberally for your help, 
for your promises, for your knavery and lies, for every thing you 
can do, and every thing you cannot do, toward getting or sav- 
ing a little Southern trade. Our merchants are paragons of vir- 
tue themselves, but they have opened their doors to the scoun- 
drels. Let this interesting class of our fellow-citizens accept the 
invitation. They will never have a better chance to prey and 
fatten on the upper-tendom of Southern trade. Gentlemen 
scamps, will you please to walk up and help yourselves ? 


{From Fitz-Henry Warren. | 


Buruineton, Iowa, February 23, 1860. 

Dear James: I must begin to cultivate Southern pronunciation and 
Southern orthography to prepare for the new Administration. Dana, I 
suppose, is in the sulks at my nonsense ; but I can blackguard you as 
long as I can raise a three-cent postage-stamp to pay for the amusement. 
My main purpose now is to ask you if you do not wish to engage a 
Pike county jeans suit, not of ‘‘ Tyrian dye,’’ but of emancipation 
butternut bark. Of course that must be the court color and court 
dress. Your bowie-knife and tobacco (pig-tail twist) can be got from 
Virginia. Bayard Taylor can get you a supply when he goes to Rich- 
mond to lecture. 

As you have the nomination of President, won’t you allow us out 
here to name the Vice? We shall name Philip M , of Buffalo, 
gentleman who once turned the government grindstone for the ‘‘ use and 
behoof’’ of some dealers in sanded cotton. I should have said that I 
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have just been reading Dana’s article on Bates or Baits—which és the 
true orthography ? 

One word soberly. IfI had had my hind quarters kicked to a jelly, 
as you have by the South, I should wait till quite warm weather—say 
the temperature of the ‘‘ brimstone zone’’—before I volunteered to 
advocate a Southern man for the Presidency. I shall not hereafter read 
your essays on Pluck with half so much relish as formerly. 

I am sorry for all this, for I see where we are to drift. 

Governor Seward will be the nominee of the convention, if it is to be 
a choice between him and Bates. 

T am in for the New York Evening Post’s doctrine—death if need 
be, but no dishonor. 

Very truly, Firz-Henry Warren. 


Don’t read this to Dana. 


{From Fitz-Henry Warren. ] 


Buruineron, lowa, February 25, 1860. 

EsteemeD InpivipvaL: I am charged to the muzzle with quinine 
pills, but mind asserts its supremacy over matter. I thank you for your 
letter of 22d ; but I am more cheered and consoled by other events of 
that same day. Pennsylvania knocked Bazts ; and Indiana, where Martin 
Colfax has been cross-ploughing and harrowing in the good seed, has died 
(in convention) and made no sign. I agree with you ; take apartments 
for me in the Pitti Palace. My acquaintance with him is slight, but all 
in his favor. I revere, admire, worship, adore pluck ; a stiff backbone 
is worth all the rest of the human anatomy. Let us have an order of 
knighthood established whose cognizance shall be a spinal vertebra on 
a field gules. Brain is nothing compared to the dorsal column. Let 
no man be eligible to the nomination who can take a kick behind with 
no change of countenance perceptible to the spectator in front. I hope 
that will not rule out any of your New York candidates. Will it ? 

I join hands with you on Pitt ; and now, come out and ‘“‘ fight the 
beasts at Ephesus’’ (Chicago) with me. 

And now, once more. Will you keep me in a stock of speeches? I 
want Mr. Corwin’s, who is a splendid talker ; Winter Davis, also, and 
John P. Hale. Never mind; if you are weak and cannot go to the 
capital on foot, take a carriage ; it only costs fifty cents. 

Iam glad the Speaker is just what he is when it is necessary to 
take a candidate to please Geo. Briggs and Adrain, when the responsi- 
bility of having the control of the House is one which ought to have 
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been dodged if it could be. Iam happy that justice is more nimble- 
footed than usual. 

I saw Pennington and Bates at Washington about the same time, and 
came to an early conclusion that neither of their anxious mothers knew 
they were out. As superb an ass as old P. is, I would rather take my 
chances with him for President than the Missouri pre-Adamite. You 
can understand my horror, then, of such a possible result as making a 
Republican President. Horace is kinky, but what has obfuscated 
Dana? My suspicion is that Weed does not want Seward, and does not 
intend he shall be nominated, but does want Bates? He is one of 
Weed’s style of men. W. has been a correspondent of his for a long 
time, and Mister Weed could turn the crank and grind out any tune he 
wished. Weed made Fillmore, Fish, and Wash. Hunt. That’s my 
theory, and it has to me great plausibility. There would be glorious 
picking at the Treasury for the New York banditti. 

But this is private and very confidential. Use your eyes and your 
nose, and see if there is not something in it. Let me hear from you 
when the fascinations of the federal city can be thrown off. 

I suppose you dine frequently with Mr. Buchanan. Please assure 
him of my tender and abiding affection. 

With compliments to Mrs. P., 

Very truly, Firz-Henry Warren. 


MR. BRECKENRIDGH’S APOLOGY. 
[From the Wew York Tribune of Feb. 25.] 


In justice to the Vice-President we publish elsewhere his 
card, taken from the Constitution of Saturday morning, in which 
he denies that he was privy to the assault on Mr. Hickman, on 
which we have heretofore commented. 

We are rejoiced, for the credit of the country, that the Vice- 
President is able thus to exonerate himself from the suspicious 
indications attached to the fact that he was present when Edmund- 
gon’s assault was made. Weare glad also to be able to chronicle 
the fact that Mr. Breckenridge is not in the habit of wearing 
arms about his person. But we have done Mr. Breckenridge no 
injustice, either intentional or unintentional. His is simply the 
old case of Tray being found in bad company. The chief point 
of our comments was, that these assaults, actual and meditated 
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upon Northern members of Congress, are contingent assassina- 
tions, and that whoever engages in them is an assassin in spirit 
and purpose. If Mr. Breckenridge was not cognizant of Mr. 
Edmundson’s intention, or was present only by acei dent an un- 
armed spectator, of course he is not amenable to our criticism. 
It is impossible that even a tolerably intelligent observer of the 
occurrence should be able to know the actual facts upon which 
our comments turned, without this highly proper confession of 
Mr. Breckenridge. While it exempts him from censure, it in 
no way blunts the force of our general charge or takes the case 
of Mr. Hickman out of the category where we placed it, as illus- 
trative of assassin purposes. This was the charge we made, and 
this is the charge to which we adhere, and to which we shall ad- 
here, until Mr. Keitt can clear his skirts in the manner in which 
Mr. Breckenridge has done. Let us hear from him that he knew 
nothing about the intended assault, and that he never goes armed 
in the streets of Washington. As to his always happening to be 
present, accidentally, of course, whenever deeds of violence are 
contemplated or perpetrated, it is unnecessary for him to speak. 
Everybody knows about that. 

The thing to which we desire to call public attention, and 
which we denounce and execrate, is assassination—bullying, cow- 
ardly, infamous assassination. Themen whom westigmatize and 
hold up to public odium are the assassins, be they who they 
may. We say, as we have always said, that the confederate as- 
sault on Mr. Sumner in the Senate was one of the most abom- 
inable acts ever recorded in the annals of bullyism. The subter- 
ranean rowdies of the Sixth Ward would cry shame on such a 
transaction within their own purlieus. In that case we saw one 
armed man assail and strike down an unarmed person, while an- 
other armed man stood by as a confederate, ready to aim the fatal 
bullet or plunge the deadly poniard in case the victim should be 
able to offer resistance. Can any thing be more foul than this ? 
The Hickman assault belongs to the same class of attacks. It was 
premeditated contingent assassination on its face. A confed- 
erated attack on a single man means this where the assailing 
parties are armed. It can mean nothing less. 

It is against such diabolical attacks of the armed upon the 
unarmed, or two or more upon one, that we make our protests. 
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We denounce them as infamous. They are the bloody manifes- 
tation of a cowardice and a cruelty that disgrace our civilization. 
No man can guard himself against the assassin. Any man can 
be stabbed or shot in the back. Any man may be waylaid, or set 
upon by those who aim to kill him, and they may accomplish 
their bloody purpose before he can have time to resist, be he 
ever so brave and determined. But the actors in such transac- 
tions are the vermin of society who should be ground under its 
heel. 

Let it be understood that in these remarks we have not 
touched upon the question of equal personal combat. Whatever 
our judgment may be upon any bull-dog performances of that 
sort, we are not now referring to them in any way. Whena 
man assails his equal upon equal terms—the unarmed against the 
unarmed, or the armed against the armed, each without confed- 
erates, and each with an equal chance—though we may deplore 
and condemn, it is not a case for which which these observa- 
tions are intended. That is a branch of the subject that we leave 
for a suitable occasion. It is not likely to arrive among the fight- 
ing bullies of Congress. We are now asking for a public verdict 
against foul play, against stabs in the back, against confederate 
assaults of armed ruffians upon unarmed representatives of the 
people, against assassination and against assassins. 


[From Horace Greeley.] 


New Yorg, February 26, 1860. 

Frrenp P. : Before you say much more about John Bell, will you 
just take down the volumes of the Congressional Globe for 1853-4 and 
refresh your recollection of the part he played with regard to the Ne- 
braska bill? Will you look especially at his votes, February 6th, on 
Chase’s amendment ; February 15th, on Douglas’s amendment (the 
present slavery proviso) ; March 2d, on Chase’s amendment (allowing 
the people of the Territories to prohibit slavery) ; March 2d, against 
Chase again, etc. It does seem to me that you or I must be mad or 
strangely forgetful about this business. I venture to say that Bell’s 
record is the most tangled and embarrassing to the party which shall 
run him for President of any man’s in America. And as to his wife’s 
owning the slaves—bosh !_ We know that Bell has owned slaves how 
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did he get rid of them? That’s an interesting question. We know 
how to answer it respecting Bates. 

But I don’t care what is done about the nomination. IJ know what 
ought to be done, and having set that forth am content. I stand in 
the position of the rich old fellow, who, having built a church entirely 
out of his own means, addressed his townsmen thus : 

‘‘T’ve built you a meeting-house, 
And bought you a bell ; 


Now go to meeting, 
Or go to h—!” 


Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


James 8. Pixs, Washington City, D. C. 


[From Charles A. Dana.] 
New York, March 8. 

My Drar Prez: I reckon that rumor lies this time too. I don’t 
know, of course ; but I should need to have strong evidence to make me 
believe those letters were puffs for lcbby use. However, if there is any 
proof let us have it. 

I wish you would come back and go to work here again. Horace 
rather sweats under the toil, and cries for help now and then. You 
might as well stay here till the first of June as not. 

Yours faithfully, C. A. Dana. 


{From Horace Greeley.] 


New York, March 4, 1860. 
Frienp Pixz: I don’t happen to have that $10 to spare to-day ; 
but I’ll do the next best thing—I’ll double the bet. Do you ‘‘ take 
it’’? You ought to be rejoiced to see your favorite phrase used gram- 
matically for once. 
Why don’t you go in for having the printing done by the lowest 
bidder ? There is no other way. 
When you see the Charleston convention in blast, you’ll see stars. 
Then you'll see that the people are stronger than Washington City. 
Yours, Horace GREELEY. 
J. 8S. Prxs, Esq. 
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[From Horace Greeley.] 


New York, March 5, 1860. 

Frrenp Pixs: Your grammar is perfect. The bet is all right— 
$20 to $20 on Douglas’s nomination. Now if you want to go $20 more 
on Seward against the field for our nomination, I take that. I can 
spare the money, for I don’t want to go to Chicago, and mean to keep 
away if possible. 

If Douglas shall be nominated, I think Bates will have to be, unless 
we mean to rush on certain destruction. However, we shall see what 
we shall see. 

‘* Capital States’’ and ‘‘ Labor States’’ is foolish. Slave States and 
Free States tells the story, and no one can misunderstand it. 

Why don’t you go in hard for awarding the printing to the lowest 
bidder? I should be perfectly willing that Mrs. B. should have it all 
under that rule, if you can get it. Under the present system, I object. 
And a ‘‘ National Printing Office’? would be worse than this. Do 
try to help along some practical reform. I’ve written Sherman to send 
me a table of the mileage. Then we’ll see who votes and how when 
that question comes up, and what they make or lose by it. 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


J. 8. Pixs, Esq., Washington, D. C. 


[From Charles A. Dana.) 


New York, March 8, 1860. 

Dear Pike: Horace wants to go off in April, along between the 1st 
and the 10th, to be gone for a week or so, and I write to propose that 
you should get here by the Ist. He is going over Pennsylvania, and 
without your help we can’t get along. 

I have had a second letter from Hildreth. He is mending, and 
really writes in good spirits. I infer that he is going to get well. 

The Seward stock is rising, and that will console some of our friends 
for the defeat of the city railroad schemes in Albany. George Law has 
beat all the other speculators, and got a bill through the Senate which 
looks like smothering the whole concern. It charters a road in the 
Seventh Avenue, with forty-eight branches running through every cross- 
street. The great political engineers are aghast-at this triumph of their 
opponent. Perhaps they may beat him yet ; but I doubt it. 

Yours faithfully, C. A. Dana. 
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{From Horace Greeley.] 
New York, March 8, 1860. 


Frienp Prez: I have bet you $20 on Douglas against the field. So 
far good. Now you say Seward will be our man. Well, I offer you 
$20 on that. I name my man for Charleston and back him against the 
field. You name your man for Chicago, and don’t back him against 
the field, as I proposed. Very good. It seems that I have more con- 
fidence in my judment than you have in yours ; so we will stand there 
on the original $20 on Douglas, which I trust you will win; only, if 
Douglas has no chance, you and Harvey should ‘‘ poor pussy’’ him, not 
abuse him. 

F. is one of the poorest and most debauched of the drunken 
sailors that floated ashore from the wreck of Know-Nothingism. He 
is, of course, the very man for a printer to Congress. No honest man 
could get it, for none of that stamp could lie enough. Hence Follett’s 
failure in ’56, and Defrees’s now. Both these are honest men. 

But Gurley’s bill to establish a Government Printing-Office is worse 
even than Ford or Bowman or Wendell—worse than all three together. 
It is to establish a national hospital for broken-down editors and 
printers, the jackals of the Camerons, and Bankses and Brights and 
Gwinns of all time. It will be more expensive and more nauseous than 
any thing we have yet known. Every drunken printer and ex-editor 
who won’t work, and can’t earn a living if he would, will be billeted on 
the public Treasury, and jobs will be invented to keep up a semblance 
of work for them—and very little work will do them. Just see. 

I hope F. will cheat the crowd out of every dollar. If he will do 
this with the impudence of a highwayman, I’ll go in for giving him 
another as good thing somewhere. Genius should be encouraged. 

Yours, H. G. 

JO S02. 


[From Salmon P, Chase.] 


Cotumsvs, March 19, 1860. 

My Dzar Frieyp: Your letter came just as an imperious business 
necessity compelled me to go to Cincinnati. Returning, I found the 
announcement that it is determined to suspend the publication of the 
fra, The necessity of this step is greatly to be deplored. Surely a 
very little activity among our friends at Washington might have averted 
it. I fear the effect of it upon any attempt to obtain the surrender of the 
certificates in the Chicago Block Property. If I were only able I would 
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myself take the responsiblity of carrying it on through the year ; but 
I am literally exhausted by the expense of my residence here for the 
past four years, coupled with the great depreciation of property in the 
State. 

I regret now that I did not recommend Mr. French to you. Al- 
though not the man to take the helm of the Hra exactly, he is prompt, 
talented, and faithful, and might have organized a support which would 
have continued it. I believe I will write to him yet on the subject. 
Meantime please let me know what you are doing or propose to do, 
what propositions are made, if any, etc., etc. 

As to the Chicago nomination, I possess my soul in patience. That 
I shall have some friends outside of Ohio who prefer me to all others, I 
know ; that many more prefer me as a second choice is plain enough. 
What the result will be nobody can tell. If I were certain of the nomi- 
nation I can hardly tell whether I should be more gratified by the con- 
fidence implied in it, or alarmed by the responsibilities and trials which 
it would impose. There seems to be at present a considerable set 
towards Seward. Should the nomination fall to him, I shall not at all 
repine. If the best interests of our cause and country will be best pro- 
moted by it, I shall not only not repine, but shall rejoice. Many, how- 
ever, think he cannot be nominated; many, that if nominated he 
cannot be elected ; many, that if elected, his administration will divide 
the Republicans, reorganize the Democracy, and insure its triumph. 
Situated as I am, I cannot enter into these speculations, but prefer to 
let opinions form themselves. 

I wish I could come to Washington without seeming to seek votes. 
If I could, I would. There are some things of a business nature I want 
to do, and there are friends I want to see. But I suppose it will not do 
for me at present. I would rather never have a place than seem even 
to be importunate for it. 

Give my best love to the children, and believe me, 

Affectionately and faithfully yours, S. P. Case. 


[From Horace Greeley.] 
New York, March 20, 1860. 
My Dear Pixe: I don’t think I am ordinarily a bore ; but now I 
insist that you shall take up a file of the Daily Globe, turn to the dates 
of February 29th, March 6th, and March ‘7th, and read just what 
W. did and said with respect to the mileage bill. Then see, if 
you will, how gently I growled the first time he began to cut those 
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didoes, and how he went on hardening his heart and stiffening his neck to 
the end. Ilike a manly opponent, who makes a square, stand-up fight ; 
but his were the tactics of a Tombs lawyer defending a mock auctioneer 
or pocket-book dropper. His vote for the bill at last was adding insult 
to injury. If the devil isn’t to be allowed to deal with the fellow who 
acts thus, we might as well not have any devil, for I am opposed to 
all sinecures. 

Pike, I know your deadly hostility to all robbery and prodigality in 
the abstract, but you must read those Globes and tell me what you think 
of them. Yours, Horacrt GREELEY. 


J. S. Pike, Esq. 


[From Salmon P. Chase.] © 


CoLumsBus, April 2, 1860. 

My Dzar Sir: Your letter reached me just as I was leaving home. 
and I take the first moments at my command since my return for reply. 

You have doubtless learned ere this that I had anticipated Mr. Sew- 
ard’s suggestion by sending to Mrs. B. a list of the subscribers to 
the Chicago Block purchase who have not already assigned to her the 
shares held by them, with a suggestion that some friend in Washington 
write or speak to each suggesting similar transfers. I have no doubt 
that all, or nearly all, will act at once ; and I suppose this property must 
be actually worth even now (say) three thousand dollars. This will cer- 
tainly be some help ; but it cannot be permanent. Nor is it easy to say 
what can be done in the way of permanent help. After the neglect of 
the obvious duty of providing for the Hra by the Republican members 
of Congress, it is hard to say what can be expected from political 
friends. If I had power I am very sure I should find a way of testifying 
a proper sense of the worth of the father by giving such honorable em- 
ployment to his sons as would enable them to support the family. In 
time the rise of property at Chicago will, I think, afford a competency, 
with proper efforts and success of the boys so aided. But meanwhile 
what is to be done? I see no way in which the Hra can be made 
avaliable. It will be hard to find anybody who would be willing to take 
its list and supply its subscribers for the good-will ; much harder to find 
anybody to pay anything in addition. But perhaps I am wrong in say- 
ing that I see no way of availing of the Hra. Mr. Clapham thinks, I 
understand, that with a vigorous editor associated with himself the paper 
might and could be placed on a paying basis and made profitable. So 
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it seems tome. If such a person, then, could be found, and the Hra 
could be revived in friendly hands, Mrs. B. might start the child’s 
paper she proposes with an excellent prospect of success. It seems to 
me certain that a good Republican paper in Washington, seeking no 
public patronage, but taking that which would naturally come to it, 
would not only live but prosper. You with your abilities might from 
such a point do great good—exceedingly great good—with no detri- 
ment, but with advantage, to yourself. To be sure it would require 
work ; but you have the intellectual and physical energy which would 
sustain it. 

Should it be impossible to revive the Hra, I will join in whatever 
other plan may be agreed on by our friends at Washington in aid of 
Mrs. B. and her family to the extent of my means. These, however, 
are now so thoroughly exhausted by the heavy drafts made on me by 
the necessary expenses of my position during the last four years (for you 
perhaps know that we have no governor’s house, nor rent for one, and 
only a salary of $1800). I cannot advance any money immediately. 
In the course of the year, however, I would do my share. 

If I were to consult my own feelings I should not thus restrict my 
offer ; but I am compelled to bow to absolute necessity. 

I wish there were some way of giving employment to the boys. But 
there is not. Our public employés are wretchedly paid ; but the posi- 
tions, badly compensated as they are, are sought in this time of general 
depression by three applicants at least for every post, and those who 
have them to dispose of think themselves bound to prefer Ohio appli- 
cants. Being myself out of office, I have no influence which would 
‘sway them to different views or action. 

The neglect of Mrs. B. and the Hra by our political friends at 
Washington has produced a deep and painful impression in many quar- 
ters, and may have wide and unhappy influences. It is greatly to be 
deplored on all accounts. 

For myself I have felt for some time an increasing disposition to 
quit political life. It would have been entirely satisfactory to me had 
our friends here in Ohio been willing to allow me to close it with the 
expiration of my term as governor. But they thought that I ought to 
consent to an election to the Senate as an indorsement with reference to 
another place, and I did consent, perhaps unadvisedly. But, having 
consented, I shall abide the issue. The indications are that the choice 
of Ohio will not be confirmed by the Republican preferences of other 
States. Should such be the fact, I shall give an honest, independent 
support to the man whom the Republicans do prefer, and at the close 
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of the struggle feel myself at liberty to consult my own inclination ee 
judgment with regard to further public service. 
Cordially your friend, S. P. Cuasz. 
J.S. Prez, Esq. 


MR. LOVEJOY’S POWERFUL SPEECH. 
[From the New York Tribune. ] 
Wasuineton, April 6, 1860. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s fiery speech, which created such a sensation in 
its delivery yesterday, is an excellent speech to circulate. It 
presents a view of the peculiar institution and its supporters 
much needed for all inquiring minds. 

The slavery men have boldly challenged the discussion of the 
great opprobrium on its merits. The slave-holders audaciously 
declare that slavery is a good thing. Charles O’Conor says so. 
The Vew York Herald says so. The Democratic party are very 
generally beginning to say so. The time, therefore, has fully 
come when a faithful and thorough exposition of slavery is de- 
manded. It is no longer out of place. We cannot meet our 
political opponents in any effective manner without doing this. 
The Abolitionists proper have been about this business for many 
years. But the hostility to their agitations and discussions in the 
North has always been placed upon the ground that everybody 
knew and admitted that slavery was a vast evil, and that the fact. 
could be made no more plain by harassing and inflammatory 
discussions and expositions. But all this is changed. The 
country is now called to a consideration of slavery on its merits. 
The North is invoked to the support of slavery as a good thing, 
and a most proper condition for a large portion of mankind. It 
is incumbent, therefore, upon those who oppose the spread of the 
nuisance to meet the challenge promptly and fully. And noman 
can now say that the discussion of the slavery question, down to 
its very bottom, in Congress or out, is superfluous. It is strictly 
in order; and, indeed, it is about the only question in our poli- 
tics that is in sail If we are called upon to let slavery go un- 
molested into the Territories on the ground that it is a beneficent 
institution, we must begin and continue to show up its detestable 
character. If we cannot succeed in establishing that, we have no 
ground upon which to stand in opposing its spread. 
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We want, therefore, an indefinite number of such speeches as 
Mr. Lovejoy’s, to stand as reasons why we oppose the spread of 
slavery. For all who wish to know why we insist upon keeping 
it within its present limits, such speeches as Mr. Lovejoy’s 
furnish the ready answer. For all who desire to be informed 
what slavery is, and what is the answer to the various sophisms 
by which it is defended, Mr. Lovejoy’s speech tells the story. 
And it does it in such a graphic and emphatic way that nobody 
can fail of comprehending the subject. Of course an hour’s 
speech cannot exhaust the question, or give the statistics in the 
case. It takes a book to do that. This fuller exposition can be 
found in Mr. Helper, of North Carolina. But Mr. Lovejoy, 
being a very full man upon his topic, has managed to produce as 
many daguerreotypes and crayon drawings of slavery, in its vari- 
ous aspects and pretences, as can well be crowded into an hour’s 
speech. And the whole is so vitalized by vividness of concep- 
tion and depth of conviction and martyrdom of spirit, that the 
pictures blaze with a fervent heat. 

Of this speech an edition of two million copies should be cir- 
culated. Though it is what is technically termed a violent 
speech, it is yet really a speech of the most truly conservative 
and influential character. Its wit is abundant, and its sincerity 
transparent as the light; and it is not too much to say that it 
was admired on all sides. The speaker proposes no harsh or vio- 
lent measures in respect to slavery, but is broad and catholic 
and Christian in his views on this branch of the subject. He only 
insists upon his rights, and the rights of all American citizens, to 
discuss that and all other subjects everywhere in the country, and 
to boldly expose the naked facts of the case. For himself, he 
has certainly done his work with unsurpassed power of delinea- 
tion and force of rhetoric. Siar 


THE NEW YORK HERALD. 
[From the New York Tribune of April 11.] 
The Mew York Herald republishes my letter on the Con- 


necticut election, and makes it the text of a leading article, in 
which it indulges in its usual perversions. I stated what has 
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long been apparent to every thinking man, that in the mutations 
of our politics we were at last coming to a natural division of 
parties in which the aristocratic elements of society were being 
ranged on one side, and the democratic on the other. It has 
always been evident to every reflecting mind that the alliance 
between the democratic masses of the Free States and the slave- 
holders of the South was an unnatural union that must sooner or 
later come to an end. Their sentiments and interests being 
diverse and antagonistic, they could not always be kept in an 
enforced union. The wonder is that that union has existed so 
long. With this separation of Northern democracy from the 
Southern aristocracy there naturally comes the affiliation of the 
aristocracy of the North with that of the South. This North- 
ern aristocracy is one based on wealth, commerce, and trade. 
It is a money aristocracy merely. 

This general declaration is perverted by the Herald into an 
admission that republicanism is naturally opposed to all the in- 
dustrial interests of the country. And thereupon a discourse of 
characteristic exaggeration and partisanship is preached. I will 
make this misrepresentation the occasion of a few observations, 
elucidating a little further the idea I expressed. 

There exists in every country the aristocratic and democratic 
element of society. Ours is no exception. We have the slave- 
holding and planting aristocracy of the South and the money 
aristocracy of the North. The democratic element of the coun- 
try resides almost wholly in the Free States. They have the 
making of a democratic element in the Slave States, and one day 
it may assume its functions as such; but at present the non- 
slave-holders of the South have no voice except in unison with 
the slave-burners. They are a degraded and repressed people, 
unlike any other on the face of the earth. They are neither la- 
borers like the slaves, nor idlers like the masters. They hold an 
anomalous position, nominally higher than the slave, but as a class, 
in physical comforts, below them. Ignorant and indolent, 
ground between the upper and lower stones of society, they have 
no standing, no reputation, no character. We regard them as 
the most unhappy class of mortals in the world, with the fewest 
chances for any future of hope, any good time coming. 

The real democracy of the country is thus wholly in the Free 
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States. Here we have them fresh, pure, strong, bristling with 
activity, energy, and power, and still militant after every achieve- 
ment. This democracy has made the country what itis. All 
that we have done, all that we are, all of national reputation that 
the country possesses comes of the Free-State democracy. In 
trade, in mechanic industry, in the higher grades of manufac- 
tures, in maritime development, in arts and in arms we are only 
what we are through the growth of that democracy which has 
sprung from the untrammelled expansion of the democratic idea 
in the Free States. Our Northern aristocracy is an after- 
growth, and is the weight democracy is compelled to carry in its 
race. 

Heretofore a large part of this great democratic element has 
been in political affiliation with the slave-owners. This has been 
the case particularly with the rural portions—the reason being that 
the Southern slave-holding aristocracy originally had the advan- 
tage of democratic leaders at the time the elements of our political 
society, in its early stages, first began to crystallize. That very 
association, accidental in its creation, drove the budding aristo- 
cratic developments of trade, commerce, wealth, conservatism in 
the North into political opposition ; and this bastard condition of 
things has continued for half a century, until the force of ideas is 
at length, aided by favoring circumstances, rupturing the connec- 
tion. 

But the slave-holding aristocracy having at length broke 
ground, and blazoned forth their natural and inherent anti-demo- 
cratic sentiments, the two forces are now dividing on funda- 
mental principles. As this work progresses, the aristocratic 
element of the North naturally shifts its position, and, main- 
taining the same attitude towards its natural antagonist in the 
North, it swings into line alongside of its natural ally in the 
South. And this is what I meant in speaking of the re-forma- 
tion of parties on natural divisions. 

The Southern slave-holder having dropped the mask of de- 
mocracy, and now fully asserting the aristocratic sentiment, we 
are entering upon a totally new cycle of our political history, in 
which new combinations are inevitable, and which assume a rad- 
ical character. It would be an interesting inquiry to try to as- 
certain just where we are to land in this transition, if we had 
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time and room for such political speculations. Those who en- 
tertain a steady faith in the democratic idea can have no doubt, 
however, about the general result. In a republic we cannot 
allow it to admit of question, whether in the contest of public 
opinion the aristocratic or the democratic sentiment shall go to 
the wall. We, to be sure, labor under the prodigious disad- 
vantage of having to contend against the dead weight of a large 
number of slave-holding communities, where the free expression 
of thought is inexorably kept down, and where brute force and 
violence are substituted for the ordinary restraints of modern 
civilization. But, even with this disadvantage, our democracy 
must triumph. The money of the North can marshal the bru- 
talities of the North in aid of the man-owning and wrong-doing 
aristocrat of the Slave States. 

The mercenary trading spirit, so far as it has intimate con- 
nection with the South, can also be relied on to sustain that 
aristocracy, however offensive its acts, or however outrageous its 
pretensions. We have not come to the millennium yet, and vast 
masses of mankind will show themselves earthy, sensual, and 
devilish, if they are approached on the side of the pocket nerve, 
even in the great republic. But the great body of the demo- 
cratic masses of the North do not hold these relations to the 
aristocratic elements of our society. They are quite removed 
from and independent of them. And it is their independent 
action that is the stay and hope of republicanism. They at least 
will resist the reaction first set on foot by Mr. Calhoun, and 
now being urged and driven by Heralds that blow discordant 
trumpets—by perverts trained to the sophistication of their own 
understandings, like Charles O’Conor--by political bruisers, 
energetic through corruptions, like Mayor Wood—-by selfish and 
degraded influences of all sorts, drunk with the spirit of gain, 
with leaden eyes and the brains of brutes staggering in a moral 
midnight to the assault upon the most precious interests of hu- 
manity, regardless of consequences. In the immediate contest 
before us these are backed by the broken and blended members 
of the old democratic host, always hitherto used to success, but 
now bewildered by defeat and the loss of old leaders, who, for 
want of intelligence, still cling to the empty name of a once true 
and honest party, and marshal themselves in ranks to which they 
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do not belong by sentiment or conviction, and which they must 
ultimately desert, as, little by little, the intelligence of their true 
position dawns upon them. 

There is thus no reason to believe that the reactionary move- 
ment of the time, made on a gross basis of material interests, and 
in bold and open defiance of all humane sentiments, and of our 
cardinal political doctrine of equal rights, can succeed, either in 
the immediate or remoter future before the country. There is 
much more reason for believing that the barbarism of the South 
is undermining its own foundations by provoking this struggle. 
The doctrine of the rights of man is the electric force that has 
shaken empires and toppled down thrones even among the ignor- 
ant and brutalized and oppressed of mankind. How is it to be 
among men born to the inheritance of those rights, appreciating 
their value, and rejoicing in their possession? Will not even the 
theoretic denial of them raise a prejudice against the classes who 
preach the detestable heresy, that shall first cover them with 
odium and then crush them with obloquy and proscription? Let 
the reactionists be warned in time that the spirit of democracy in 
this country, if it be once fully roused by an arrogant and oppres- 
sive and aggressive aristocracy, such as is now combining, North 
and South, to deny its principle and fetter its action, will sweep 
like a tornado through the political atmosphere. It will be more 
than wind and rain and lightning and tempest. 

Is the example of Kansas past and Kansas present to go for 
nothing? Does the John Brown incursion teach nothing? Is 
the Douglas rebellion, not in all its inspiring motives, but in its 
resulting consequences and intimated popular forces nothing ? 
Is there no indistinct banner seen floating over all these move- 
ments on which is dimly perceived the ancient motto of the 
rights of man? It is more distinct in some of them than in 
others, we know. Nevertheless that banner floats over all. It 
is the idea it embraces that inspires the actors in each in greater 
or a less degree. 

These indications of the spirit and temper of the Northern 
democracy ought of themselves to be sufficient to warn the re- 
actionists of their future fate. The commercial and trading in- 
fluences of the great cities, and the communities that hold in- 
timate financial relations with them, are strong within their own 
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circles ; but these do not include the great industrial interests of 
the country, or even exhibit a sensible approximation toward 
doing it. The products of the plough, the loom, and the anvil are 
not influenced by political considerations, nor are the producers 
amenable to political tests on any broad scale. The law of sup- 
ply and demand is omnipotent in the main. Ideas will rule on 
their intrinsic merits all through the ordinary departments of in- 
dustry, with but a slight deflection from influences that the reac- 
tionists seem to consider will prove controlling. 

We are satisfied, then, to see parties range themselves by 
their natural relation as before stated—the aristocratic and despotic 
and reactionary against the democratic and liberal and progres- 
sive. We are content to cast our lot with the latter, and abide 
the fate of the contest. JES atke 


[Reply of the Herald.) 


THE BLACK REPUBLICAN IDEA AND PARTY—ITS UNIVERSALLY DE- 
STRUCTIVE TENDENCIES. 


We give elsewhere to-day another letter from the Z7rzbune’s 
Washington correspondence on the true black republican idea. 
In these letters the writer shows himself to be superior to Sew- 
ard, Spooner, Helper, and all the other black republican advo- 
cates, both in his ability to trace an idea through its logical an- 
alysis to its ultimate results, and in his fearless honesty, which 
impels him to acknowledge the destruction which must attend its 
triumph. 

The Zribune writer persists in his idea that parties in this 
country are ranging themselves under ‘‘ natural divisions ;’? and 
assures us that ‘‘ the mercenary trading spirit’’ is bringing about 
an affiliation between ‘‘ the slaveholding and planting aristocracy 
of the South, and the moneyed aristocracy of the North ;’’ that 
in the coming conflict ‘‘ vast masses of mankind will show them- 
selves earthy, sensual, devilish, when touched on the side of the 
pocket nerve ;’’ but that ‘‘ the rights of the man is the electric 
ery which has shaken empires and toppled down thrones ;’? and 
under its banner a black republican movement is on foot which 
will, if it can, “‘ sweep like a tornado through the political at- 
mosphere. ’”’ 
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Now, in the essence of these things, though not in the epi- 
thets which he applies, we agree to the dotting of an ‘i’? and 
the crossing of a “‘ t”’ with the Zrcbune correspondent’s descrip- 
tion of black republicanism and its workings. 


{From Thomas Corwin. ] 


WEDNESDAY, 2 P.M. 
Do you go to dine with Bache to-day at five p.m. ? If so, do you 
walk or ride? If the latter, shall I call at five precisely with a carriage ? 
Mr, Pike, do you not know that you can travel at a cheaper rate with 
one carriage than two? Answer me truly by the bearer hereof. 


Tuos. Corwin. 
J. S. Pixz, Sixth Street. 


[From Count Gurowski.] 


New Yorx«, Monday, April 16. 

Dzar Yankee : Congratulate Mr. Potter for me from the bottom of 
my heart. 

What is the talk about code of honor? There is and never was sucha 
codification in Europe among the genuirie chivalry for these one thousand 
years, neither among nobles of any country of Europe. There is a kind of 
common law which every one knows, and a practice of details which is 
acquired in the same way as by a lawyer. I fought more than thirty duels, 
was second perhaps sixty times at least, and all with gentlemen and noble- 
men, and never heard of code of honor or absolute rule about weapons. 
If there is any code, rule, or common law about it, it is this: that 
cowards only refuse when a weapon magnifies danger. I assisted to 
duels, as second, when one of the combatants, pistols in hand, proposed 
to approach each other from ten paces (the original distance) to three. 
It was accepted. Old and hoary as I am, and never having really seen 
the use of a bowie-knife, I would accept it if I still should insist on 
my reputation as duellist. We Polish nobility, we fight generally with 
short, half-round Turkish swords. It makes ugly gashes, and I saw 
bowels come out once. 

Mrs. Potter is a Spartan lady, and has a true gentleman for a hus- 


band. Greeley is an ass. 
Yours, GuROWSKI. 
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[From Count Gurowski.] 


THURSDAY. 

Damy Yankee : I lose with you all the cold blood in my veins and 
all patience. Why misuse, desecrate, the holiest words and concep- 
tions? What for I write books and give to you specially long lectures ? 
Again you speak of the two civilizations. Shame! shame! If you 
northern wiseacres do not stop such balderdash, I shall be obliged to 
pitch into you all, and expose your ignorance rivalling that ot the South. 
One of the banditti, Wigfall or Iverson, said in the Senate, ‘‘ the 
South will organize a confederacy or government never yet known in the 
world.’’? Tell bim that he is an ass, as they are all. History knows 
already, and has recorded a society, community, and government based 
upon piracy, enslavement, rapine, and slave-traffic. It existed about 
nineteen hundred years ago for the first time, in Kilikia, or Cilicia, in 
Asia Minor, and was destroyed by Pompey (not African). Only the 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Syrians, representants of civilization at that 
era, called the Kilikians pirates, and not a different state of civilization. 
How can you make such confusion and offend the civilized Northern 
villages, operatives, farmers, mechanics? Atone for it. I suggest to 
you for the next definition to use the expression, two different and 
opposed to each other social conditions, as piracy is a social condition 
after all. How much did T. Weed get for his pacificatory article? The 
South will be amazed to hear soon the terrible thunder and malediction 
coming from the other side. Already a forerunner arrived in the 
London Saturday Review, the best and most independent English 
weekly, and a Tory. It answers to the menaces made previous to the 
election. It is splendid, vigorous, and going to the bottom. And what 
will they say when they learn the fact ? 

The Saturday Review takes, in the name of civilization (there is only 
one civilization, recollect that), of Europe and of England, the same 
ground as did the Tribune of November 28th. Guess who wrote it ? 

My respectful compliments to Mrs. Pike, and my sincere love to my 
young great favorite, Miss Mary. You are not worthy to have such a 
daughter. Tell to Sumner that I regret not to have seen him, but that 
does not interfere with my hearty friendship. 

Good-by. Stand firm, but believe that the going out of the slave 
or cotton States will not ruin the country or the principles. Quite the 
contrary. After one or two years of confusion, unavoidable in every 
transition, the Free States will take a new start, and more grand and 
brilliant than was the past. A body, politic or animal, to be healthy, to 
function normally, must throw out the deleterious poison from its vitals. 
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This is my deliberate conclusion and creed, based on much. philosophiz- 
ing within myself, and looking from all points of view on the thus called 
secession. Truth, mankind, liberty, civilization, and manhood will be 


great winners by secession. 
Yours, GuROWSEI. 


[From Count Gurowski.] 


21 West 22p Street, May 12, 1860. 

My Dear Yanxee : I am sorry not to be able to adopt your advice. 
I prefer not to publish it at all, as to do it by the help of Greeley and of 
the Tribune. I have my own personal feeling about it. 

Iam sorry to hear that you are so unwell as to be disabled to go to 
Chicago. What is the matter? You ought to have told me. 

Good-by. The world will not be a bit better if I do not publish 
my book. After all, if it would be a Helper, help would have been 
found. 

Mes amities 4 Madame. Yours, GuROwWSEI. 


MR. SEWARD’S DEFEAT. 


[From the New York Tribume.| 
Wasuineton, May 20, 1860. 

The excitements of the week over the presidential nomination 
have been very great at the capital. The members of Congress 
generally, though feeling an interest in the result never surpassed 
on any former occasion, have mostly remained at their post of 
duty, carefully abstaining from active participation in the doings 
of the Convention. Almost universally the great concern and 
thought has been for success. This desire has overtopped every 
other, and quite overshadowed all personal considerations. 
While Mr. Seward’s ability and services have been cheerfully 
recognized, there was a prevailing sentiment, almost universal 
among the members of both houses, that it would be impossible 
to elect him. This conviction, reluctantly reached after long 
consideration, was most conscientiously entertained, and greatly 
deepened the feeling and anxiety with which the doings of the 
Convention were watched. Mr. Seward was known to be 
strong, not only by virtue of his position as a leading expounder 
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of the principles of the Republican organization, but also as the 
representative of powerful material interests centering in New 
York, and as the focus of extensively ramified political combina- 
tions. His own ardent desires and confident expectations, which 
all were sorry to see thwarted, formed another extraneous 
source of strength that it was felt would have great weight in a 
Convention of sympathizing friends. Altogether I may say the 
feeling among the Republicans of Congress, with few exceptions, 
was rather that of apprehension of his nomination than any other. 
The least whisper of the proceedings at Chicago, as the time of 
nomination approached, was listened to with eager interest and 
the most painful anxiety. Not a breath of intelligence, real or 
fabricated, but was scanned with keen eye and subjected to 
searching analysis, with a view as well to discover what was as 
what would be. And at last, when the time came, and it was 
announced that a telegraph had been received, saying Mr. Lin- 
coln had been nominated by two majority over Mr. Seward, 
there was a feeling of relief experienced, and an expression of 
general satisfaction that seemed to be unanimous. But in no 
quarter was it mingled with one particle of exultation, but every- 
where with a sentiment of regret at the necessity which impelled 
the result. For it was known how deeply the heart of Mr. Sew- 
ard was set upon the nomination, and how utterly confident he 
was of receiving it. He had left the city but a few days before, 
announcing to his friends that his senatorial duties were ended, 
and that he left the Senate in his capacity of senator for the last 
time. Such, too, had been his bearing throughout the session. 
He had a thousand times declared his aims and expectations of 
being the Republican candidate, and had settled into the fixed 
habit of regarding his nomination as an absolute certainty. He had 
entertained largely, and everybody had partaken pleasantly at his 
hospitable receptions. Kindly and genial, with no more than a 
natural assumption consequent upon his confidently anticipated 
honors, Mr. Seward had certainly no personal enemies among the 
Republicans of Congress. It may be easily conceived, therefore, 
with what personal regrets the political satisfactions of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s nomination were received. It could not in the nature of 
things be otherwise ; for no man desired, per se, that Mr. Seward - 
should be disappointed. 
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Notwithstanding the result, Mr. Seward was at once the 
choice of the politicians and the people. The great body of 
ardent Republicans all over the country desired to elevate to the 
Presidency the man who had begun so early and had labored so 
long in behalf of their cardinal doctrines. This was unquestion- 
ably their earnest wish. But along with this feeling there was 
another quite as strong among them. This was to win the presi- 
dential battle. They thought much of Mr. Seward, but they 
thought more of the cause of which he had been so largely a 
spokesman. They were, for the most part, ready and willing, 
and even desirous to go for the man for President who was most 
likely to succeed, whoever it might be. It was otherwise with 
the politicians who had attached themselves to Mr. Seward’s for- 
tunes. They had their own personal ends to serve, and they 
preferred a poor chance with him to a good one with another 
candidate with whom they had no politico-personal affiliations. 
It was this class of men who, to a very great extent, insisted at 
Chicago upon Mr. Seward’s nomination, against the wise and 
unselfish convictions of a decided majority of the body, that he 
would not be the strongest nominee. If it had not been for this 
class of men, the popular preference for Mr. Seward as a candi- 
date would have been yielded, certainly with regret, but as surely 
almost without a struggle. Not that Ceesar was loved less, but 
Rome more. 

The objections to Mr. Seward as a candidate (I speak of 
Washington) were twofold. In the first place, there was that 
leading objection, familiar to all the country, that he held the 
most advanced position on the slavery question, and, whether 
justly or unjustly, is no matter, is associated in the public mind 
with the idea of extreme radicalism on that subject. Then it 
was known that he held a more clearly defined position of antag- 
onism to the various elements of which the opposition is com- 
posed, outside of Republicanism pure and simple, than almost 
any other man in the party. He had, for example, fought the 
American or Know-nothing element with great explicitness. 
That portion of the opposition in such States as Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York was believed to be irrevocably op- 
posed to him. In addition to this the South and the Northern 
pro-slavery journals, had charged him with being the great 
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offender against the peace and harmony of the country, the most 
radical and dangerous of all men ; and in this way had filled the 
public mind, and especially the commercial and conservative cir- 
cles, with all manner of unfounded suspicions and prejudices in 
regard to him. These were things which all the world knew and 
recognized, and had their weight even in the most remote rural 
districts. 

But there was another class of objections that weighed even 
more heavily among those more familiar with public affairs 
which are not widely known, and which have never been publicly 
commented on, from prudential considerations. These objec- 
tions refer to Mr. Seward’s principles and practices in regard to 
the public administration of affairs. He is a New Yorker and 
belongs to the New York school. If he does not by natural in- 
stinet, he does by position and association. He is a believer in 
the adage, that it is money makes the mare go. At least he acts 
on the belief, and always has done so since he has been in Con- 
gress. There have been many complaints of Mr. Seward for his 
uniform votes for lavish expenditure, general and particular, but 
never any for being too prudent or fastidious. Mr. Seward has 
acquired great strength among a powerful and influential class 
by his uniform liberal voting upon all money questions. And 
this isa source of influence of a commanding character at all po- 
litical conventions, while it is a source of unquestionable weak- 
ness in a popular canvass. It has been felt, therefore, that, in 
the approaching election, the Republicans, with Mr. Seward for 
their candidate, would lose an immense advantage which the 
venality and extravagance and corruptions of this Administration 
have put into their hands. It was also felt that Republican sue- 
cess, with a prospect, or at least the fear of a continuance of a 
similar style of administration, would be too dearly purchased. 
The future and its malign results were deeply apprehended by 
those who felt profoundly the absolute and inexorable necessity 
of inaugurating a Republican Administration which should be 
not only pure but unsuspected at this already-signalized era of 
political prodigality and corruption. The opposition to Mr. 
Seward’s nomination has thus, to a very considerable extent, 
been in the interest of purity and integrity of administration, as 
wellas to secure an immediate triumph. Not that anybody would 
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pretend that Mr. Seward was in the remotest degree to be sup- 
posed a man of venal or corrupt instincts or purposes, but only 
that his circumstances would be his master. Such is a candid 
statement of fact, which it is but just should now be made. 


Ate ied 


[From the Albany Evening Journal, Thurlow Weed, Editor. ] 


We do not, of course, deny Mr. Greeley’s ‘‘ right’ to do as 
he pleases. But standing as he does, at the helm of an overshad- 
owing public journal, and exercising vast power in shaping and 
guiding popular opinion, we are inquiring whether it was like 
Mr. Greeley, or worthy of the Zribune, to lay so long in am- 
bush ? 

We knew that the associate editors of the Zribune (Messrs. 
Dana and Pike) were early, actively, and personally opposed to 
Mr. Seward. We knew that Mr. Greeley, even before he went 
to California, expressed the opinion that that gentleman could 
not be elected. But we did not then know, or even believe, that 
with him ‘‘ the wish was father to the thought.’’? Accustomed 
for more than twenty years to rely implicitly upon the “‘ sincerity 
and good faith’’ of Mr. Greeley, we did not doubt that his views 
in relation to Governor Seward’s availability, like the views of 
others, would conform to the popular sentiment of his party ; 
and when, two months ago, that sentiment became general ; 
when State after State, with unanimity and emphasis, declared 
for Governor Seward ; and when a politician of Mr. Greeley’s 
experience and knowledge was scarcely at liberty to doubt the 
result, we did not expect to encounter his obstinate opposition. 


[From Horace Greeley.] 


New York, May 21, 1861. 
Pixs : Your Maine delegation was a poor affair ; I thought you had 
been at work preparing it for the great struggle ; yet I suspect you left 
all the work for me, as everybody seems to do. Massachusetts also was 
right in Weed’s hands, contrary to all reasonable expectation. I cannot 
understand this. It was all we could do to hold Vermont by the most 
desperate exertions ; and I at some times despaired of it. The rest of 
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New England was pretty sound, but part of New Jersey was somehow 
inclined to sin against light and knowledge. If you had seen the Penn- 
sylvania delegation, and known how much money Weed had in hand, 
you would not have believed we could do so well as we did. Give 
Curtin thanks for that. Ohio looked very bad, yet turned out well, 
and Virginia had been regularly sold out; but the seller couldn’t 
deliver. We had to rain red-hot bolts on them, however, to keep the 
majority from going for Seward, who got eight votes here as it was. 
Indiana was our right bower, and Missouri above praise. It was a 
fearful week, such as I hope and trust I shall never see repeated. I 
think your absence lost us several votes. 

But the deed is done, and the country breathes more freely. We 
shall beat the enemy fifty thousand in this State—can’t take off a single 
man. New England stands like a rock, and the North-west is all ablaze. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey are our pieces de resistance, but we shall 
carry them. I am almost worn out. 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 

James S. Prez, Esq., Somewhere. . 


{From Horace Greeley. ] 


New Yor«, May 25, 1860. 
Pixse, My Frrenp : Do you see how the heathen rage? How the 
whole weight of their wrath is poured out on my head? Will you tell 
me why Maine behaved so much worse at Chicago than any New-Eng- 
land State but Massachusetts? What meant that infernal vote from 
Massachusetts against us? I thought some of you Eastern folks would 
look to this, Just write me one letter to let me know what all this 
means. Yours, Horace GREELEY. 
J. S. Pixs, Esq. 


LAST NIGHT OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Prose by Witness—I say, Bill, I have got agin’ a snag. 


Poetry by Mr. Choate—On that fatal Friday night, ina flood of tears, “ss hopes 
went out like a candle. 


BaurmorgE, Saturday, June 23, 1860. 
The fatal Friday night to the Democratic party has come and 


gone. The culminating point of all its throes was reached last 
evening at seven o’clock. On the reassembling of the Convention 
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at that hour it proceeded to determine whether it would recon- 
sider its action by which it admitted the Douglas delegates from 
Alabama and Louisiana. New York had hesitated at the morn- 
ing session about adhering ; but the evening found the delegates 
firm, and this settled the question. On the commencement of 
the vote by which the Convention refused to reconsider their 
former vote, several gentlemen sprang to the floor and great con- 
fusion reigned for several minutes. All the while the tall, spare, 
dark form of Mr. Russell, of Virginia, stood immovable midway 
in the Convention, occasionally saying, ‘‘ Mr. President.” 
Others talked and the presiding officer ruled and explained, and 
various gentlemen objected, but still Mr. Russell stood. Little 
by little the confusion dwindled till at length it seemed Mr. 
Russell would not be allayed without utterance, and the Con- 
vention relapsed into silence to listen to what he had to say. In — 
afew grave and measured words he proceeded to announce that a 
large majority of the Virginia delegation had instructed him to 
announce that they should no longer participate in the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, and bade him express their respectful 
adieu to that body. 

This was the long-expected and anxiously-awaited turning- 
point in the fate of the Convention, and the announcement was 
received in perfect silence. The stillness was, however, but 
momentary. The ice was broken and it was now known what 
was to follow. Virginia was merely the advance-guard of the 
body of the Seceders. Mr. Russell stated that of thirty dele- 
gates from his State twenty-five would now retire. Mr. Ander- 
son, of North Carolina, followed, and after deploring the cireum- 
stances that ruptured the Democratic party and wrecked its fu- 
ture hopes, gave notice that sixteen out of twenty delegates on 
the floor of the Convention felt themselves constrained to with- 
draw. Mr. Ewing, of Tennessee, succeeded him, and in briet 
and moderate terms deprecating and lamenting the crisis which 
the Convention had reached, proceeded to say that the delega- 
tion from his State would retire to consult on the great issue 
before them, but he could give no assurance and felt no hope 
that a majority could longer remain. He subsequently an- 
nounced that the result of their deliberations was the withdrawal 
of nineteen out of the twenty-four delegates from that State. 
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After Mr. Ewing, Mr. Caldwell, of Kentucky, rose and lamented 

the desperate condition of the Democratic party, and remarked 

that the delegation from that State, fully appreciating the solemn 

circumstances of their position, would consult further before de- 
termining upon what course to pursue. Mr. Johnson, of Mary- 

land, followed in funereal strain, and stated that ‘‘a portion”’ 

of the Maryland delegation would follow the footsteps and the 

fortunes, and share the fate of the Sunny South, not remarking 

that at this particular moment the aspect of things in that quarter 

was particularly cloudy. 

The Convention listened patiently to all these proceedings, 
though there was an occasional growl at their being wholly out 
of order. But the cry was, ‘‘ Hear what they have to say.’ 
“‘Tet’s have it all out,’’? and the like, and so the Convention 
gave a tacit consent to the irregularity, with only occasional 
bursts of impatience. 

Following Mr. Johnson came Mr. Watts, of Tennessee, who, 
in animated terms, announced his own purpose, and the purpose 
of several of his colleagues, to remain in the Convention. A 
colleague, Mr. Jones, concurred, and declared he did not believe 
he had any authority from his constituents to go out, or do any 
thing else toward breaking up the Democratic party. 

California now came forward, in the person of Mr. Smith, 
who had either been dining or is constitutionally loose, wordy, 
and pugnacious, and observed that his State viewed the present 
sacrifice and destruction of the Democratic party with a bleeding 
and a broken heart, and, as it was his habit to call things by their 
right names, he denounced and execrated the assassins who now 
stood grinning before him at the ruin they had accomplished. 
Smith grew so voluble and impertinent that great confusion 
arose, and after being repeatedly interrupted and called to order, 
he was finally very unwillingly forced to take his seat. Smith 
being squelched, Governor Stevens, the delegate in Congress 
from Washington Territory and a representative of Oregon, 
arose to speak for that youngest member of our Confederacy. 
The Governor enlarged upon the melancholy duty he had to per- 
form, and thought it very ominous that our Western empire 
was here broken away from old connections, and that it denoted 
fearful results for the future. He then said good-by for Oregon. 
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Mr. Moffat, of Virginia, now rose, after several previous 
gettings and surrenderings of the floor, to speak for the remnant 
of the Old Dominion, who stuck by the wreck. He declared 
the vast solemnity of the crisis, but thought on the whole he 
would stop. Missouri, through Mr. Clark, of Helper book no- 
toriety, asked time for that State to consult. But some one of his 
eager colleagues afterward rose and declared he intended to stay 
anyhow, and wanted no time to consider. Whereat Mr. Clark 
said, as that intimation might put him in a false position, he de- 
sired to remark, that he wanted no time for himself, for he had 
made up his mind to hold on, too. 

Here Mr. Gaulding, of Georgia, got the floor, and after say- 
ing that he did not belong to either of the houses of York or 
Lancaster in his State, proceeded to announce his purpose to 
stay in the Convention, and to advertise himself as being a 
‘“nigger man,’’ and said he gloried in the term. He avowed 
himself the owner and raiser and breeder of ‘‘ niggers,’’ and de- 
clared it to be the most honorable, humane, and praiseworthy 
business a man could follow. He praised Virginia and blessed her 
for being a ‘‘ slave-breeding’’ State. Upon this a Virginia del- 
egate fired up and called Mr. Gaulding to order in sharp tones. 
Mr. Gaulding said he meant no offence, and would withdraw the 
term and apply it to himself and his own State. He said he was 
a ‘‘nigger-breeder,’’? and Georgia was a ‘‘ nigger-breeding”’ 
State,’ and he gloried in the business. For himself he was 
perfectly satisfied with the position of the Douglas Democracy 
on slavery. It gave the slave-holders all they needed and all they 
desired. He spoke by authority, for no man in all Georgia 
owned more ‘‘ niggers’? than he did. He then avowed himself 
in favor of reopening the African slave-trade, and said the busi- 
ness was thriving, and he had a lot of fresh native Africans on 
his plantation and wanted more. It is to be hoped that Douglas 
men will circulate a large edition of Gaulding’s speech in the 
coming campaign. 

After Gaulding Mr. Whitney, of Massachusetts, rose and said 
that, in view of the melancholy state of affairs, sixteen of the 
delegates from that State, out of twenty-six, desired to retire from 
the Convention for consultation. Claiborne, of Missouri, fol- 
lowed in a spread-eagle speech for Douglas, when the Conven- 
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tion, having become wearied by long excitement, adjourned at 
eleven o’clock p.m. And thus ended the Democratic party ! 
JS. te 


[From Count Gurowski.] 


Frinay, July 13, 1860. 
My Dear Yankee: My book is nearly finished, but, as of old, the 
Tribune played me false. My self-respect makes it imperative to avoid 
any contact with the Z’ribune, and certainly I shall not ask any favor, 
any notice. Mercantile speculation was scarcely a secondary view in my 
Jabor, and, poor as I am, I shall try if a conscientious and (I can say it 
without conceit, such as few would have done) intellectual production 
cannot reach the people without the to-be-begged support of an arrogant 

press. Yours, GuROWSKI. 


[From Horace Greeley.] 
New York, August 13, 1860. 

Frrenp Pixe: I very cheerfully contribute this $20 toward the 
Maine election fund, providing that you will see it honestly expended. 
I don’t trust the average run of Maine politicians, who are thievish 
(even the priests) and beggarly (even the leading editors). They are a 
poor lot, and will swallow all the funds they can get hold of. 

I did not know nor suspect what Dana’s opinion was on the point in 
dispute, but I consider him a better judge than Old Buck or Cushing. 

I shall be greatly disappointed as well as grieved if you lose your 
district. Think of Frank Blair, and be ashamed of your doubts and 
quickened in your works. 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 

James 8. Piru, Esq., Calais, Maine. 


[From Count Gurowski.] 
Morrisanra, August 31, 1860. 
My Dear, Duar Yankee: I got your letter. How can you be so 
tende1-hearted and take seriously my silly abusing you? It was only to 
tease. Know it once for all, that you are among the few whom I 
never doubt. I hope ardently, too, that you will succeed for your 
brother. 
Good-by, good-by. GUROWSEI. 


If you make speeches, put me in as Sumner did; will be a capital 
advertisement. I begin to be Yankee. Gur. 
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[From Senator Fessenden. ] 


PortuLanp, September 2, 1860. 

My Dear Pixe: I have been absent all the week, and on my 
return find your letter of the 29th. My opinions coincide somewhat 
with yours, though I can hardly believe . . . so much of a scoundrel 
as to wish your district lost. The State Committee have not, I am 
informed, sent one dollar to this district. They offered us Burlingame 
for one evening, and the chairman of our District Committee says we 
shall have to pay him. When B. was here on his way to Belfast, he 
said that he had no engagements after that week, and agreed to speak 
at several places in this vicinity the week following. I urged him to 
do so, at the request of committees. Soon after, Stevens and Blaine 
loaded me down with letters and telegrams, complaining that he was 
taken out of their hands, and that he was needed in your district, say- 
ing, moreover, that you and Fred complained of neglect, and that the 
district was in danger. This was the first intimation I had of any 
danger in the First, or that it had not been taken care of, and I im- 
mediately wrote and telegraphed my willingness and advice that he 
should go to you at once, as we could get along without him. He is 
with you, and, I hope, is doing good service. 

We are having a terrible fight here, and until Blaine wrote me about 
Burlingame, I supposed, as did we all, that our district was the battle- 
ground, and that yours was all right. My brother Sam writes that the 
Third is safe beyond a peradventure. He has fought his own battle, 
with the exception of a few speeches from outsiders. 

Yours always truly, W. P. FEssEnDeEn. 

J. S. Pixs, Esq. 


[From William Pitt Fessenden.] 
PorTLAND, September 12, 1860. 


My Dear Sir: All yours received. We are covered all over with 
glory. I congratulate you and Fred, and everybody else in general and 
particular. 

I was anxious about Fred’s election on many accounts. The intel- 
ligence I received was not flattering, particularly from Hancock, His 
nomination was said to be not satisfactory in Bucksport and vicinity, 
on account of some local feeling, and as they pressed me very strongly 
to come down and see if I could allay it, I took boat Friday night, and 
spoke there on Saturday, doing what I could outside by coaxing and 
swearing. Tuck writes me to-day, giving the vote, and says that I did 
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them good service in various ways. At any rate, the vote is satisfac- 
tory. Fred leads, I see, instead of falling behind. 

I went to Bangor on Sunday, was taken sick, and had to send for 
a doctor, but got home on Monday in season to vote, and then went to 
bed, where I lay until this morning. Iam up to-day, and hope to be 
out again to-morrow, if the weather will allow. 

The truth is, I was not in a condition to take any part in the cam- 
paign, but nobody would believe it. Our great success must cure me, 
however, if there is a spark of vitality left. 

Now, let other States do their duty, and the rascals are wiped out. 

Yours, as always, W. P. FEssenDEn. 

J. 8. Pixe, Esq. 


[From Fitz-Henry Warren.] 


Buruineton, Iowa, December 16, 1860. 

James Pixe: I am fructified in spirit to see ‘‘ J. S. P.’’ again at 
the foot of a Washington letter. How are you, and where have you 
been? J should have written to you a long time ago, but I have been 
busy all the season ‘‘ crying in the wilderness,’’ and to some purpose, 
too, for we have done a large business in Iowa as well as in the 
‘* inductive’’ State of Maine. 

Being at a safe distance from South Carolina and Georgia, I look 
on very calmly. Several gentlemen are to be killed before my turn 
comes. Oh for an hour of Old Hickory or Old Zach! Are we to have 
turbulent times? Ido not exactly see the end, foram ignorant what 
the new Administration is to be. Let Abraham put in Corwin for Sec- 
retary of Treasury ; Pennington, Secretary of the Interior ; and Colfax, 
Postmaster-General, and we shall have a lovely time. That committee, 
with C. for chairman, will have an illustrious labor and parturiate a 
generation of mice. 

Give me a letter occasionally, with a history of the green-room 
rehearsals and other items. 

Who is to be senator from Maine ? 


Very truly, your friend, Firz-Henry Warren. 
James 8S. Pixs, Esq. 
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